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Art. I—Imputation and Original Sin. 
PART IIT.—(Continued.) 


(TESTIMONIES CONTINUED.) 


LIV. Dr. Joun Owen, 1616—1683. 


In his “Display of Arminianism,” this noble old standard- 
bearer of God’s sacramental host, whose views Dr. Hodge has 
so often misapprehended and misapplied, speaks as follows: 


Original sin “is an inherent sin and pollution of nature, having a 
proper guilt of its own, making us responsible to the wrath of God, and 
not a bare imputation of another’s fault to us, his posterity, which, 
because it would reflect upon us all with a charge of native imbecility 
and insufficiency to do good, is by these self-idolizers quite exploded. 
The opposition which is made between the righteousness of Christ and 
the sin of Adam, Rom. v, which is the proper seat of the doctrine, 
showeth that there is in our nature an inbred sinful corruption ; for the 
sin of Adam holds such relation unto sinners, proceeding from him by 
natural propagation, as the righteousness of Christ doth unto them who 
are born again of him by spiritual regeneration ; but we are truly, intrin- 
sically, and inherently sanctified by the spirit and grace of Christ; and, 
therefore, there is no reason why, being so often in this chapter called sin- 
ners, because of this original sin, we should cast it off as if we were con- 
cerned only by an external denomination, for the right institution of the 
comparison and its analogy quite overthrows the solitary imputation.” 
* * * * * “Tt is not a bare imputation of another's fault, but an 
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intrinsical adjacent corruption of our nature itself, that we call by this 
name of original sin.” ‘The Arminians deny all such imputation, as 
too heavy a charge for the pure, unblamable condition wherein they are 
brought into this world; they deny, I say, that they are guilty of Adam's 
sin, as sinning in him, or that his sin is any way imputed to us.” “ Jn 
respect to our wills, we are not thus innocent neither, for we all sinned in 
Adam, as the apostle affirmeth.” 


Then referring to the Arminian notion of the imputation 
of Adam’s sin, he adds: 


“ Now be this punishment what it will, never so small, yet if we have 
no demerit of our own, nor interest in Adam’s sin, it is such an act of 
injustice as we must reject from the Most Holy, with a God forbid! Far 
be it from the Judge of all the world to punish the righteous with the 
ungodly : if God should impute the sin of Adam unto us, and thereon 
pronounce us obnoxious to the curse derived by it ; if we have a pure, sin- 
less, unspotted nature, even this could scarce be reconciled with that rule of 
his proceeding in justice with the sons of men, ‘ the soul that sinneth shall 
die,’ which clearly granteth an immunity to all not tainted with sin. Sin 
and punishment, though they are sometimes separated by his mercy, par- 
doning the one, and so not inflicting the other, yet never by his justice 
inflicting the latter when the former is not ; SIN IMPUTED BY ITSELF ALONE, 
WITHOUT AN INHERENT GUILT, WAS NEVER PUNISHED IN ANY BUT 
Curist.” 


LV. Francis Turrertin, of Geneva, 1623—1687. 


This illustrious theologian, to whom we have already so often 
referred, and whom Dr. Hodge (Essays and Reviews, 366-67) 
strangely informs us was the cotemporary of Beza (who died 
eighteen years before he was born), in early youth commenced 
his studies at Saumur, while Placeeus was Professor, and then 
went to complete his course at Montauban, where Garrisolius 
was Professor. Montauban was a rival institution, and no 
faculty in any institution in France stood so high in public 
favor as that of Saumur. Richlieu and Mazarin were power- 
fully impressed with the great abilities and learning of Amy- 
rald, and had a high personal esteem for him. Itwas perhaps 
expecting too much from fallen humanity, that Garrisolius, 
though a good and great man, should not be influenced by such 
considerations. And when the opportunity arose (as it did 
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when Placzeus was accused of erroneous views on the subject 

_ before us), he embraced it, and wrote a bulky prosy volume 
against him. It was under such influences that the still youth- 
ful Turrettin completed his theological course ; and the hold 
which Garrisolius still retained upon him may be seen by his 
occasional references to his writings, which are but seldom 
quoted elsewhere. Garrisolius was Moderator of the Synod 
which condemned Placzeus, 1644-1645. 

Turrettin is frequently inconsistent with himself, as for exam- 
ple, when he treats of the Divine agency in the production of 
sin; or of the Will and Justice of God; or of imputation, as 
above shown. In the following paragraphs, however, he sus- 
tains the position which we, with Stapfer, and all the Reformed 
Church, maintain respecting the explication of the doctrine of 
original sin, from the two-fold stand-point of depravity and 
imputation, and does not make the one causal of the other, as 
Dr. Hodge does: 


“ The question is not whether the sin of Adam is said to be imputed 
to us, but whether the actual sin of Adam is by itself so imputed to all, 
that, on account of it, all are reckoned guilty, and either given over to 
punishment, or at least are esteemed deserving of punishment.” 

“ [mputation is either of something foreign to us, or of that which is 
our own. Sometimes that is imputed to us which is personally ours, in 
which sense God imputes to sinners their transgressions, whom he pun- 
ishes on account of their own crimes; and in a good sense it is said that 
the zeal of Phineas was imputed to him for righteousness. Ps. evi: 31. 
Sometimes that is imputed which is without us, and not performed by us, 
as the righteousness of Christ is said to be imputed to us, and our sins to 
him, although he has no sin in himself and we no righteousness in our- 
selves. But here we are speaking of this latter imputation, not of the 
former : and the question relates to asin committed by Adam, not by us. 

“« But when the sin of another is said to be imputed to any one, it is 
not to be understood of asin which simply and in every way may be 
foreign, but that it by some reason pertains to him to whom it is said to be 
imputed ; if not properly, singly, and personally, yet commonly on account 
of a communion which unites him with the proper author of it (at com- 
muniter propter communionem que illi intercedit cum proprio ejus 
authore). For it is not possible that the imputation of another's sin should 
be made to any one, unless on some ground of a special oneness with him 
by conjunction. That communion also may be three-fold: 1. Natural, 
as between a father and his children: 2. Moral and political, as between 
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a king and his subjects; 3. Voluntary, as between friends, and between 
the guilty and his substitute (sporsorem). And hence appears the basis 
of the two-fold imputation between Christ and us, by which our sins are 
imputed to him, and on the contrary, his righteousness is imputed to us. 
2 Cor. v: 21. We speak not here of this last communion, in which we 
admit that previous consent is necessary, but only of the two former, in 
which it is not necessary in order that the imputation may be just: As 
he who may sustain the punishment of another’s sin may either then 
assent thereto, or may have assented previously. For Adam is joined 
with us by this double bond: 1. Natural, seeing that he is the father and 
we his children ; 2. Political and forensic, seeing that he was the prince 
and representative of the whole human race. The basis of imputation, 
therefore, is not only the natural communion, which connects us with 
Adam, otherwise all his sins might be imputed to us ; but it is emphatiec- 
ally a moral and federal, by which it came to pass that God established 
a covenant with him as with our head. Whence Adam in that sin stood 
not as a private person, but as a public and representative person, who, 
in that action, represented all his posterity, and for that cause his demerit 
pertains to all.” 

“The question, then, returns to these terms: Whether the sin of 
Adam,—not any one, but the first ; not the habitual, but the actual,—is 
imputed to all his posterity naturally descending from him, with an 
imputation, not mediate and consequent, but immediate and antecedent. 
They with whom we here contend either deny absolute imputation, or 
admit only the mediate. Bur WE, WITH THE ORTHODOX, AFFIRM BOTH, 
and that imputation should be admitted, and that it is immediate and 
antecedent.” 


And then in his De Satisfactione, Parte I., sect. 33, and after 
quoting Rom. v: 12, he adds: 


“For from this it appears that the sin of Adam was not peculiar to 
himself, But comMON to the whole nature (sed toti nature commune), 
since on account of it punishment has passed to all.” 


Turrettin, therefore, explicates the doctrine of original sin 
from the stand-point of both imputed and inherent guilt; or 
on the ground of both immediate and mediate imputation. If 
the foregoing language does not convey this idea, it conveys 
no idea. On what principle, therefore, is it that Dr. Hodge 
represents him as constantly teaching that imputation is imme- 
diate or antecedent alone? 
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LVL J.G. Baservs, Professor at Jena, and cotemporary with 
Turrettin. 


This writer has ever been of high repute, not only in the 
Lutheran, but in the Reformed Church, both as a critic and a 
theologian. In his Compend. Theol. Positive, Part Il. Cap. ii, 
Sect. 15, he says: 


“ Original sin may be described as the want of original righteousness, 
propagated through the fall of Adam, to all men by carnal generation, 
deeply corrupting the nature of man itself and all the faculties of the 
soul, rendering them inapt to the pursuit of spiritual good, prone to evil, 
and subjecting mankind to Divine anger and eternal death, unless saved 
therefrom by the remission of sin on account of the merit of Christ, 
apprehended by faith.” 


LVI. H. Wrrstvs, Professor at Francke, Utrecht, and Leyden. 
1636—1708. 


Referring to Rom. v: 12-19, he says: 


“To illustrate the apostle’s meaning, we must observe these things : 
1. It is very clear to any not under the power of prejudice, that when 
the apostle affirms that all have sinned, he speaks of an act of sinning, 
or of an actual sin, the very term, éo sin, denoting an action. It is one 
thing to sin, another to be sinful, if I may so speak. 2. When he 
affirms all to have sinned, he, under that universality, likewise includes 
those who have no actual, proper and personal sin, and who, as he him- 
self says, ‘have not sinned after the similitude of Adam's transgression.’ 
v. 14. Consequently, these are also guilty of some actual sin, as 
appears from their death ; but that, not being their own proper and per- 
sonal sin, must be the sin of Adam, imputed to them by the just judg- 
ment of God. 3. By these words, @f? & mdvte¢ Fuaptov for that all 
have sinned, he gives the reason why he had asserted that, by the sin of one 
man death passed upon all. This, says he, ought not to astonish us, for 
all have sinned.” 

“Tt can not be explained consistent with Divine justice, how, without 
a crime, death should have passed upon Adam’s posterity. Prosper rea- 
soned solidly and elegantly against Collator, Chap. 20: ‘ Unless, perhaps, 
it can be said, that the punishment and not the guilt passed on the pos- 
terity of Adam; but to say this is in every respect false. For it is too 
impious to judge so of the justice of God; as if he would, contrary to 
his own law, condemn the innocent with the guilty. The quilt, therefore, 
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is evident where the punishment is so ; and a partaking in puhishment shows 
@ partaking in guilt; that human misery is not the appointment of the 
Creator, but the retribution of the judge.’ If, therefore, through Adam all 
are obnoxious to punishment, all too must have sinned in Adam.” —Econ- 
omy, etc., B. I, Chap. 8, Sect. 31 and 34. 


LVI. P. Jurtev, Professor at Sedan, 1637—1713. 
In his “ De Ineunda Pace,” etc., Cap. xiv. Sect. 5, he says: 


“ Adam being corrupted, procreated children like himself, begotten 
after his own image, evil, corrupt, subjects of Divine wrath, prone to all 
evil, and on that account justly damnable, nor from that native blot has 
any ever been delivered except by Christ.” 


LIX. Campretus Vitrinea, 1659—1722. * 


In his Doct. Relig. Christiane, per Aphorismos, etc., Cap. xi, 
Sect. 3-8, he thus speaks : 


“ But this sin, with its effects, by a judicial sentence from the right- 
eous law of God the Rector, passes to all the posterity of Adam, as many 
as are born from him by virtue of that command, increase and multiply, 
This is called original sin. Rom. v: 12; 1 Cor. xv: 21, 22. 

“God, even as the Rector of the universe, established this law, that 
man, in whatever condition he might be brought, should procreate chil- 
dren after his own image, that is, like himself, and a sinner ; also an off- 
spring polluted by the same habitual vices whereby he had become 
defiled, and therefore lying under the same guilt with himself, and bring- 
ing forth also the same evidences (argumenta) of a common guilt,— 
death and the preludes of death, the labors and sorrows of this life; to 
the extent that unless grace and repentance should intervene, they should 
be alienated forever from a happy communion with God. Gen. 'v: 3, 
Rom. v: 12. 

“In which appointment (constitutio) of God there is nothing wrong, 
because by the law of nature and according to its order, the matter can 
not be otherwise than that like produces like ; and moreover, because it 
would be unseemly in God to grant a holy seed to a sinner not seeking 
such a seed, or to have the seed of the sinner accepted, while he rejects 
the sinner himself. 





* It may be in place here to remark that the De Natura Peccati, so often and so 
injuriously attributed to this eminent man, was written by his son, who bore the 
same name; was his theological colleague in the University, and died in less than 
@ year after him. 
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“ According to this law of nature, therefore, it comes to pass that our 
first parents produced children after their own likeness ; that is, slaves, 
not of reason but of lust, carnal, and savoring of carnal things ; their 
countenance deprived of the beauty of God’s image, aliens from virtue 
and prone to vice and vanity, haughty and puffed up with an absurd and 
inordinate love of self; and therefore unworthy to live in the commun- 
ion and friendship of God; which corruption, ruling through all the 
faculties of man, and greatly displaying itself in vicious and inordinate 
affections, is commonly called original sin inherent. That same sin, or 
same habitual vitiosity (quod idem peccatum, que eadem vitiositas habit- 
ualis), draws with it the guilt not only of the evils of this life and of 
temporal death, but also of eternal death, unless the grace of God prevent ; 
which guilt, whether it may depend from the first sin of Adam mediately 
or immediately, is disputed in the schools more subtilely than usefully, since 
the same thing may be asserted and maintained on both sides against the 
Pelagians.* This much is certain, that the judgment of God has here 
intervened; and that therefore this consequence of the sin of our first 
parents in their posterity, may, in this sense, be called original sin 
imputed.” Gen. iii: 15-17. 


LX. F. A. Lamps, Professor in Utrecht, 1688—1729. 


In his remarkably exhaustive commentary on John, Tom. 1, 
p- 572, this great divine, pronounced by Stapfer the “ingens 
ecclesiae nostrae decus,”’ thus speaks (in explanation of John 
iii: 6): 

“Tn respect to the quality having this carnal origin, he now pro- 
nounces that it is flesh: that is, that it also had been corrupted by sin 
and bound to the same carnal law, and therefore lying also under its 
guilt. The former follows from the law of our birth fixed by the Crea- 
tor, by which every thing produces that which is like itself (the Divine 
judgment intervening), by which both the guilt and stain are derived 
from Adam to his posterity. For instance, as man consists of two parts, 
body and soul, he owes the former to his parents as the means, and the 
latter to God producing it immediately. The body corrupted by inordi- 
nate and perverse emotions through sin (corpus per peccatum motibus 
inordinatis ac perversis corruptum), can not, in the nature of the case 


produce otherwise than that which has the like inordinate emotions. 
6 





* Both the mediate and immediate imputation as then discussed in the schools 
may be learned from the statements of Weissmann, in No. 61 infra. The scheme 
of immediate or antecedent imputation had not then attained to the fullness of 
its present perfection, though the principle underlying it has ever been the same. 
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In the body is the soul, which being produced by the will of God, is so 
connected with it from the first moment of its existence, that it is now 
held captive by these emotions ; which we suppose to be a just procedure 
on the part of God by virtue of the covenant agreement with the first 
man.” 


If anything could be doubtful in these clear expressions of 
Lampé, the doubt will be removed by referring to his Giilden 
Kleinod der Lehre der Warheit, p. 57 (Stapfer iv, 565, 566, quotes 
the original German in full), where in the form of question 
and answer he thus speaks : 


“In how many ways can Original Sin be defined? Ans. In two 
ways: either as imputed (zurechnet), whereby the guilt of Adam has 
descended to his posterity; or as inherent (anklebend), whereby they 
become partakers of his corruption (wordurch sie seiner Verdorbenheit 
sind theilhafftig worden). Quest. What thinkest thou of this distine- 
tion? Ans. That Christian theologians from the very beginning have 
not agreed respecting it, and that therefore we should bear with one 
another in charity on the subject; especially since these controversies 
are so subtile that it requires that the mind should be thoroughly dis- 
ciplined in order to make a decision, ete. Quest. But what, then, 
deserves herein to be taken particularly into consideration? Ans. That 
we can make a difference between original sin imputed and original sin 
inherent ; though in their essence they are united, and are not to be sepa- 
rated (aber dass sie indessen in der sache selbst unzertrennlich vereinigt 
sind). There could be no inherent original sin if there were no imputed 
sin; for God would not have permitted the descendants of Adam to be 
born in sin if his guilt (schuld) had not passed over to them. But on 
the other side the inherent corruption had to be conjoined to the imputed, 
that every mouth might be stopped, and all flesh be made guilty before 
God. And by such an association (or joining together, verkniipffung), 
we shall avoid the forenamed difficulty ; and the comparison of the first 
with the second Adam will be clearly apparent.” 


LXI. Dr. T. Riweetey, of London, 1667—1734. 


We quote from the edition of his Divinity by Carter and 
Brothers, New York, 1855. In vol. I, pp. 413, 414, hesays: 


“That we may account for the matter in the most unexceptionable 
way, and in one which does not in the least infer God to be the author 
of sin, or overthrow the doctrine of the imputation of Adam’s sin to his 
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posterity, we must consider men’s propensity of nature or the inclina- 
tion of their souls to sin, as a corrupi habit, and consequently as what is 
not infused by God. Hence, though the soul in its first creation is 
guilty, that is, liable to suffer the punishment due to it for Adam’s sin 
imputed, yet it does not come defiled out of the hands of God; or, as 
one well expresses it, ‘We are not to think that God put original sin into 
men’s souls, for how should he punish those souls which he himself had 
corrupted?’ He adds, that ‘<t is a great wickedness to believe that God 
put into the soul an inclination to sin; though it is true God ereates the 
souls of men destitute of heavenly gifts, and supernatural light, and that 
justly, because Adam lost those gifts for himself and his posterity.’” 


(Dr. R. cites these passages from the Anatome Arminianismi 
of Molinzus, Cap. 10, Sect. 3, 15, 17, and quotes Turrettin as 
teaching that though the soul is created spotless, yet as a pun- 
ishment of Adam’s sin it is destitute of original righteousness. 
Loc. IX, Quest. 12, Sect. 8, 9, and then adds :) 


“ Now, if it be inquired how this corrupt habit or inclination to sin is 
contracted, we reply that the corruption of nature necessarily ensues on the 
privation of original righteousness. Some have illustrated this by an 
apt similitude, taken from the traveler's wandering out of his way, or 
taking a wrong path, in consequence of the darkness of the night. 
Here his want of light is the occasion, though not properly the cause of 
his wandering. So, as the consequence of man’s being destitute of orig- 
inal righteousness, or of those habits of supernatural grace which are 
implanted in regeneration, his actions, as soon as he is capable of doing 
good or evil, must contain nothing less than a sin of commission, or a 
defect of, and disinclination to what is good. By this means the soul 
becomes defiled or inclined to sin. We suppose that it is indisposed to what 
is good, and that this arises from its being destitute of supernatural grace 
which is lost by Adam’s fall.” 


LXII. C. E. Weissmann, Professor at Tuebingen, +1747. 

As a matter of some interest we may in the present connec- 
tion refer to the words of this learned and pious church his- 
torian; from whose Hist. Eceles. Sac. XVII, see a long quo- 
tation in De Moor, III, 282, 283, respecting Placeus. The 
doctrine of immediate imputation in the form taught by 
Heidegger, was extensively received in his day, though he 
can not subscribe to it without modification: and in his Jnstit. 
Theol. Exegetico-Dogmatice, loc. VII, he thus expresses his 
views : 
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“ We have said decidedly, also, that in a certain sense the first sin was 
imputed to posterity, and to the whole human race, but by an imputation 
rather mediate than immediate (sed imputatione magis mediata, quam 
immediata). We do not say, that the sin or moral corruption was 
propagated to the posterity of Adam on/y by way of natural and physi- 
cal generation, but we also acknowledge that this sin existing by nature in 
all men, as in the children of sinners, brings them under the judgment of 
God, and excludes them from communion with God and his grace, so long 
as they remain such. And this is what theologians are accustomed to 
call mediate imputation, since IMMEDIATE IMPUTATION GOES BEFORE IN 
RESPECT TO SIN, or propagating, or being propagated; and is the impu- 
tation of the personal act itself of the sin of our first parents in this sense 
(et sit imputatio ipsius actus personalis peccati Protoplastorum eo sensu) : 
that because Adam represented the whole human race, all men WERE 
MADE GUILTY of his actual sin, not otherwise, than if they had sinned in 
propria persona. This is that immediate imputation, which produced 
so much controversy in the Reformed Churches, by occasion of the sharp 
opposition which Joshua Placzeus, a theologian of Saumur, made to this 
form of teaching ; and strenuously defended his views against the prolix 
objections of Antony Garrisolius. 

“ We say still further, that that which we call original sin is not a 
mere calamity or infirmity like the physical or civil; for example, as is 
the case in hereditary diseases, or in the forfeiture of the honors and 
dignities of parents (who are convicted for a civil offense), by their 
children ; but that it is truly such a state or condition as is judicially sub- 
jected to the Divine anger, and which subjects man to spiritual evils, 
although he had not contracted it by his own sins. This part of the thesis 
is a stone of offense, and the particular stumbling-block of those who 
ferociously assail the doctrine of original sin in the common theology. 
Or if they should admit somewhat of this guilt, as sometimes the mani- 
fest truth extorts the like from them, they yet quickly stop up both ears 
as soon as they hear that this moral vice of man is to be called sin, obnox- 
tous to the Divine anger and to spiritual deprivations. Curcelleus says 
summarily, in his fashion, ‘There is nothing in us, when we are born, 
truly and properly called sin, for which God is angry, and purposes to 
inflict any punishment,’ Opp. p. 136. But we establish our thesis by 
these and other arguments. 1. Because the condition is such that he 
who continues therein can not enter the kingdom of heaven, John iii. 
2. Because by nature both Jews and Gentiles, converted and uncon- 
verted, are children of wrath, Eph.ii. 3. Because Divine judgment and 
condemnation afflict this evil inheritance received from Adam, Rom. v. 
4. Because“all the saints, in other respects studiously abstaining from 
voluntary sin, earnestly deprecate the evils of this root (radix) and 
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condition before the Lord. See the examples of Job and David. 
5. Because the root of all sins can not itself be innocent before God,” ete 

“ To conclude ; that which pertains to things alleged as similar, con- 
cerning the participation of physical disease, and civil ignominy, and 
poverty, those things thus far differ from our fall (casu). One is able 
to remain morally good and innocent, whom these physical and civil 
evils overtakes. But man, in this failen condition, is esteemed MORALLY 
CORRUPT ; in the style of Scripture, a sinner, nor can goodness and moral 
innocence, or spiritual, at the same time remain in him.” 


The attempt of this learned divine thus to place the natural 
relation of Adam to his posterity before the federal relation, 
is, as we have already shown, merely a reiteration of the erro- 
neous views of Placeus. We have therefore presented his 
views thus fully in order that the whole subject may be clearly 
before the minds of our readers. The view which he opposed, 
and which was an advance upon the views of Heidegger, and 
which may be found asserted both in Marck and in De Moor, 
was, not that the posterity of Adam were really implicated in his 
guilt by participation (which is the Calvinistic doctrine), but 
that they were made guilty of that sin by an immediate imputa- 
tion of it, which depended upon the will of God alone. This is 
the Supralapsarian view, which Dr. Hodge has perfected by 
taking another step, making the imputation of Adam’s sin 
alone causal of the moral corruption of his posterity. Our next 
witness is 


LXIU. James Hervey, 1713—1758. 


In his Theron and Aspasia (published in 1755), which has 
been ever since its first appearance so great a favorite with our 
own, as with ail evangelical churches, the pious author speaks 
as follows in relation to the subject before us: 


“ These are the words of the Ninth Article: ‘ Original sin is the fault 
and corruption of every man that naturally is engendered of the offspring 
of Adam.’ It is the fault, says the pious Bishop Beveridge, and there- 
fore we are guilty of it. It is the corruption, also, and therefore we are 
defiled with it. Our Homilies have recourse to no such palliations, and 
qualifying interpretations, as my Theron’s Expositor uses. One of 
them affirms point-blank that ‘in Adam all men sinned universally.’ ” 
* * * * * “ For my own part, I must confess that, if the transmission 
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of original depravity be granted, I know not how the imputation of 
Adam’s destructive apostasy can be denied. Jf we had no concern in 
the one, how could we be justly punished with the other?” 


LXIV. J. ¥. Sraprer, Professor at Zurich, 1708—1775. 


“The whole human race is to be considered as a single moral person, 
(ceu unica aliqua Persona moralis,) which person in Adam its head (not 
a natural head only, but also a federal head) entered into covenant with 
God: and yielded consent, therefore, in all those things which Adam as 
a public person did and stipulated for himself and for all his posterity. 
But where there is consent, there also liberty and will have place; and 
where these are, there also the transgression of the law is sin. If man 
is born corrupt, and is such from the first moment of his existence, he 
also sins freely (sponte). But while he is a voluntary transgressor of 
the law, he consents also to that corruption, and therefore that also is 
his sin.” 

Then, to the objection that the sin of Adam can not be ours, 
simply because imputed, unless we would be willing to say 
that God by imputation makes them sinners whom he does 
not find such, Stapfer replies: 


“This objection likewise may be answered from the previous reply; 
for, provided that this whole moral person Adam, with the whole human 
race, or the entire body and mass, in a moral estimation and by consent 
should commit the same sin, as well in number as in form, it would fol- 
low that the sin should also be imputed to the whole mass; and that, 
therefore, God imputing this sin finds already the whole moral person a 
sinner, and does not only make him such. (Neque demum eam talem 
facit.) And since corruption having entered by the sin of Adam could 
not but pervade the whole mass through natural generation, God regard- 
ing the whole human race as only a single body, and representing for 
itself all in a single act, could not otherwise represent the whole human 
race to himself than as also corrupt ; and, therefore, finding man already 
corrupted, he imputes the sin both as to its first origin and progress.” * 





* We have rarely met with a more flagrant instance of what appears to be 
deliberate and intentional misrepresentation, than that which occurs respecting 
Stapfer in Princeton Essays, I, p. 148-149. The whole representation of his 
“ apologizing for his statements,” etc., is deceptive and unfounded, as our readers 
may see from the passage itself, the whole of which we have presented in our 
Essay I. The effort by such means to blast the reputation of this admirable 
theologian merely because he rejects the Supralapsarian figment of antecedent 
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LXV. D. Wrrrensacu, Professor at Marburg, +1779. 


Tholuck, in his History of Rationalism, speaks of this writer 
(father of the philologist of the same name) as “a rigidly 
orthodox and Calvinistic theologian.” In his Compend. Theol. 
Dogmatice et Moralis, Cap. 7, Sect. 326 seq., he thus speaks: 


“ Because Adam in the covenant of works acted in the name of his 
posterity, it follows also that when he transgressed the covenant he 
transgressed it also in the name of his posterity. As to the conse- 
quence, therefore, it is the same thing as if his posterity themselves 
should break the covenant, and sin. Because if it is the same, and if 
any one should properly and physically complete something, even if 
he himself commenced it not, and that by virtue of his completing it, 
it becomes morally his own; it must follow that the transgression of 
the covenant has become morally the transgression of all Adam’s 
posterity. 

“Tf, therefore, it is the same thing as to consequence (that is, as 
respects either the reward or punishment of the action), and if he who did 
the deed should have the action imputed to him (which is, to be pro- 
nounced the author of the deed, at least actually and morally where the 
consequence is concerned), it must, therefore, follow that that sin of 
Adam can be imputed to his posterity. Rom. v: 19. 

“ But that all the posterity of Adam are born destitute of the gifts of 
the Divine image, and can not be born otherwise (nec aliter possint 
nasci), is evident; because from a bepoisoned root and stem nothing 
put a poisoned growth can proceed, especially where the evil receives 
strength by advancing, as where increase is found by propagation, ete. 
Ps. li: 17; Job xiv: 4; John iii. 6. And hence this very destitution 
of the Divine image is inseparably accompanied by an inclination to 
evil. * * * * * This very inclination to evil, because it is transferred 
(transfunditur) from the root with our birth (a stirpa cum nativitate), 
comes not only extrinsically, nor is it contracted through inclination and 
example, but is inwardly concealed, implanted, and begotten together with 
our nature itself. 

“ The privation of the Divine image, and also the contrary propensity 
to evil, begotten within us, and through birth propagated to all men, is 
called original corruption, original sin.” 





imputation, is simply an outrage. Stapfer, as our readers can now see for them- 
selves, expresses precisely the views of the Reformed Church on Original Sin; 
his only fault being that, like Edwards, he endeavors to sustain that view by an 
appeal to his philosophy. 
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LXVI. Jonny Wirnerspoon, President of Nassau Hall, 
1722-1794. 


We have already, in our first Essay, pp. 425-427, referred 
to the views of this great divine. As true a Presbyterian and 
Calvinist as his great ancestor, John Knox himself, no man 
ever had a more just or more intelligent appreciation of the 
doctrines of our Church than he, or less of a disposition to 
compromise any portion of them whatever. What his views 
were, respecting the subjective desert of any and of every crea- 
ture, against whom the justice of God utters the voice of con- 
demnation, can be learned from the citations from his writings 
referred to above. And having surveyed in all its logical, 
doctrinal and practical bearings the theme now before us, he, 
referring directly to the doctrine of the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness as the sole foundation of our justification, says: 


“The intelligent reader will probably perceive that I have expressed 
the above doctrine in such general terms, as not distinctly to take a part 
in the differences that are to be found among some authors, as to the way 
of explaining it, and particularly as to the nature of faith. The reason 
of my doing so is, that I would willingly rather reconcile than widen these 
differences ; and because it is my firm persuasion, that however some think 
it justest, or wisest, or safest, to express themselves one way, and some an- 
other, yet all who have a deep and real conviction, that they are by nature 
in a lost state, and under the wrath of God, and that there is no salvation 
in any other but in Christ, are, if they understood one another at bottom, 
or at least in all things any way material, entirely of the same opinion. 
Accordingly the reader will, I hope, find that the reasoning in the fol- 
lowing pages may easily be applied by them all without exception.” 
Tract on Justification, p. 32, note. 


In the first part of this third Essay, we have adverted suf- 
ficiently to the testimony of eminent theologians who were the 
cotemporaries of Dr. Witherspoon, and who have flourished 
subsequently. And if our readers will turn back and refer 
again to the testimony there adduced from Dr. Dick, Dr. Hit, 
and the great and venerable Dr. Cuatmers, the entire coinci- 
dence of their testimony with that of the great body of the 
Reformed Church on this subject, will be perceived. We con- 
clude this catalogue of great and venerable names with that 
of the late 
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LXVI. Arcurpatp ALExanpER, Professor in Princeton 
Seminary. 

In his “ Treatise on Justification,” issued by our Board of 
Publication, this venerated teacher speaks as follows respect- 
ing the leading principle which underlies the Supralapsarian 
scheme; and so far is he from admitting the principle so strenu- 
ously contended for by Dr. Hodge, that God may of his mere 
will constitute his creatures either guilty or innocent, that he 
says: 

“Tf we were innocent, then might we willingly and boldly appear in 
the presence of our Judge; for no one of his creatures need ever fear 
that he will treat them with injustice. But if we are all transgressors, 
the more holy God is, the more reason have we to expect punishment.” 
“ As justification is the sentence of a judge declaring the true condition 
of a person, in relation to the law, it becomes necessary to inquire, what 
law it is which is the rule of judgment in pronouncing a creature just ; 
or in condemning him for want of obedience,” * * * * *, “ So, 
when God pronounces sentence upon any one, it will be strictly according to 
his own righteous law.” * * * * * “God, who can not lie, never 
can pronounce him to be free from guilt and liable to no charge who 
has, in a single instance disobeyed. Man fell under the curse by one 
transgression,’ * * * * *, “All theories which suppose that 
grace is exercised at the expense of justice, or that in order to the mani- 
festion of grace, law and justice must be suspended, labor under a 
radical mistake in theology, which can not but introduce darkness and 
perplexity into their whole system. Indeed if law and justice could have 
been set aside or suspended, there had been no occasion for the plan of 
redemption. The only reason why sinners could not be saved was, that 
the law and justice of God stood in the way.”’ 


We here conclude our catalogue of testimonies. It is neither 
as full nor as complete as I should probably have had it, had 
not access to my library been greatly interrupted, during its 
preparation, by the war which has been so fearfully raging in 
Kentucky: still it is sufficient to settle the question, for the 
decision of which these testimonies have been adduced. Yet 
it has not been my aim or wish (as our readers may see) to 
select witnesses to establish a point; but to present the testi- 
mony of the Church of God on the subject just as it exists, 
and with whatever variations it may contain. For in no other 
way can the subject be intelligently understood. A large por- 
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tion of the testimonies, moreover, as given in the work of 
Rivetus, are cited by Dr. Hodge in the Princeton Essays; and 
we have frequently cited the same, either more or less fully, 
as the case seemed to require (as a reference to Dr. Hodge’s 
Essay will show), and we have likewise frequently not only 
followed the translations which he has given, but have adopted 
his quotations. We have already remarked, moreover, that 
the design of Rivetus in adducing this testimony, and the 
design of Dr. Hodge in making his selection therefrom, are 
altogether different. Rivetus, as the title of his treatise indi- 
cates,* merely aimed to show that the decree of the Synod of 
Charenton, respecting the imputation of Adam’s sin to all his 
posterity, was in perfect accordance with the recognized teach- 
ing of the Reformed Church: while Dr. Hodge has fallen into 
the unaccountable misapprehension of supposing that Rivetus 
cited them in support of the dogma of antecedent imputation, 
in the sense in which Dr. Hodge himself entertains that doc- 
trine ; but which, as we have seen, Rivetus never did entertain ; 
while, on the contrary, as has been shown, many of the cita- 
tions themselves evince that such a design could never have 
entered the mind of Rivetus, unless it could be supposed that 
he seriously set out to establish the truth of a theory by testi- 
mony which pronounced the theory to be false; and not only 
this, but which would consequently prove that he himself was 
in error. Of course, this is inadmissible ; though Dr. Hodge’s 
use of him can not be justified except on the assumption that 
this must have been his intention. 

It is really surprising that Dr. Hodge could have fallen into 
this error. He is well acquainted with the work of De Moor 
(the Comment. Perpet. in Marckii Compendium), and that writer 
expressly says: “zp@rov geddog suum Placeus sepe prodit, 
negatur Fodus Operum cum Adamo initum.” Vol. III, p. 264. 
And on p. 281, he quotes Jeguerus with approbation, as say- 
ing that Placeeus taught that “ Peccatum Originale TANTUM IN 
Hasitvatt, subjectivd et inherente corruptione consistere ; que ad 
singulos per generationem ordinarium propagetur; Imputa- 
TIONEM FIGMENTUM, EssE,” etc. If all this beso, then these are the 
views which the Synod condemned ; and it was to sustain this 





* The title is given in De Moor, III, 271, and in Princeton Essays, I, 195. 
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sentence that Rivetus wrote his book. Hence, in refuting 
those views, he could adduce the testimony of the whole 
Reformed Church ; for all alike, Supralapsarian and Infralap- 
sarian, united in their condemnation. And with all their 
differences of views, therefore, those witnesses answered the 
purpose of Rivetus; while the vast majority of them testify 
directly against Dr. Hodge; and against the distinction which 
he, in common with Placeeus, has adopted; and against his 
idea of antecedent imputation, as appears not only trom the 
foregoing catalogue, but also from the number of others given 
in the Princeton Essays, and to which we have referred in a 
note at the end of citation No. XXXVII above. He adduces 
them against those who rigidly hold, and ever have held, the 
federal headship of Adam, and so departs from the design of 
Rivetus; and, therefore, they not only do not yield him support, 
but they can be turned directly against him. And we may also 
add that even De Moor, with all his Supralapsarian proclivities 
(inherited from his teacher Marck), sustains the representation 
which they make respecting the transmission of corruption, 
that it is by generation, and in consequence of a participation 
therein, on account of which the sin of Adam and also our 
own sin in Adam, are imputed to us all. What, then, becomes 
of the reiterated asseveration of Dr. Hodge, that the constant 
statement of the Reformed Church on this subject is that cor- 
ruption is propagated neque per corpus, neque per animam, sed 
per culpam? We request that he produce his authority for the 
statement, for we take direct issue with him here, and deny in 
toto the accuracy of the averment. De Moor himself, in Cap. 
xv., Sect. 33, wherein he specifically treats of the “ Modus quo 
corruptio naturalis propagatur ” (see p. 287), makes no mention 
of any such canon; but goes on to say: “In genere tutd 
affirmare licet, quod corruptio propagatur per generationem 
naturalem: ita a. preit Scriptura, Job xiv: 4, Ps. li: 7, Job 
iii: 6, que loca,” ete. And even the celebrated J. H. Hetpre- 
agzr, of Zurich (1633—1698), though a strong assertor of that 
phase of immediate imputation against which Placeus had 
written, could not abandon this same idea. In his Corpus 
Theol., Loco X., after mentioning that Hunnius (the Lutheran 
divine, who had flourished a century before), had suggested, 
though in a different sense, the distinction made by Placeeus, 
36 
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goes on to say: “ But the true imputation of the Adamic sin 
does not follow, but precedes inherent corruption as the meri- 
torious cause of it (tanquam causa hujus meritoria). For the 
Jirst sin is not imputed to us because we are born corrupt, but we 
are born corrupt because the first sin is imputed to us for corrup- 
tion and condemnation.” This is very plain, and from the 
stand-point assumed by Dr. Hodge, that the phrase “ the first 
sin,” as thus employed, is Adam’s personal sin alone, and in no 
sense ours, except by a figure of speech or a mere legal fiction, 
the inference is unavoidable: that divines, who thus employ 
this language, sustain the doctrine of immediate imputation. 
But if, on the contrary, they employ the phrase “ first sin” to 
mean, not Adam’s personal sin alone, but our sin, as the apostle 
expresses it: that is, our sin in and fall with Adam in that first 
transgression, their authority can not, without great and mani- 
fest injustice, be pleaded in support of the antecedent imputa- 
tion of Dr. Hodge. We are born corrupt, says Heidegger 
(and his brethren who take his ground), because the first sin is 
imputed tous. But what first sin? is the question. Let us 
hear his answer, for he gives it in the same passage, which 
continues thus: “ For IMPUTATION CoNSISTs IN THIS: That God 
has adjudged sinning Adam AND HIS POSTERITY AS BEING IMPLI- 
CATED IN THE SAME SIN, to be unworthy of the Divine image, but 
rather (worthy) of the whole punishment by which he punished 
sinning Adam, and therefore to be punished with spiritual death.” 
(The whole passage is cited by De Moor, III, 277-278.) Here, 
then, we have the highest type of immediate imputation ever held 
by the advocates of the Formula Consensus of Helvetia, so often 
referred to by Dr. Hodge, as settling the whole question. 
Among the great and noble body of divines who either framed 
or supported it, there is not one of mightier intellect or more 
deeply learned than Heidegger: nor one whose name is to this 
hour dearer to the Church of Switzerland. In this language 
of his, we have presented and asserted the highest type of 
immediate imputation ever entertained in the Reformed 
Church, by men who were not open and avowed Supralapsari- 
ans ; and so far from finding in their teaching the least vestige 
of Dr. Hodge’s theory of antecedent imputation, the very defi- 
nition of imputation itself, as given by the strongest advocates 
of the school which Dr. Hodge emphatically claims as support- 
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ing his views, makes, in direct antagonism to his view, the impu- 
tation to be a judgment pronounced upon the facts as they are, 
and not a judgment which produces the facts, as Dr. Hodge main- 
tains. Hence, the sin of Adam, and his posterity’s implication 
or participation therein, constituting “ the first sin,” are imputed 
for punishment, and moral, spiritual, and eternal death. It is 
hardly necessary to adduce any other statement from Heideg- 
ger, in further explanation of his views: yet the following 
may be added from his Dissert. I. De Concord. Protest., Sect. 
51: “ Omnis perditionis causa vel culpa, non in Deo, sed in hom- 
inibus ipsis querenda sit.” “The cause of blame of perdition in 
every case is to be sought, not in God, but in men themselves :” 
precisely the sentiment reiterated by our own illustrious With- 
erspoon. See our first Essay, p. 426. 

So far as relates to the main point of the discussion, there- 
fore, our readers can see from the foregoing summary, that the 
Reformed divines, almost without exception, explicate the 
doctrine of original sin just as Stapfer avers that they do; that 
is, from the stand-point of both imputed and inherent guilt: 
or, in other words, both mediately and immediately, and from 
both the natural and federal headship of Adam; and that in 
not a single instance, save among the Supralapsarians, do 
they attempt, as Dr. Hodge does, to explicate it solely on the 
ground of imputation; that is, making the imputed guilt of 
Adam’s sin alone causal of the inherent moral corruption of 
his posterity. They held that his sin and full were also our sin 
and fall ; and that God, therefore, finding us subjectively guilty, 
treats us as having sinned and fallen in our first parents. Such 
is their view. Dr. Hodge denounces it as Placean, and professes 
to reject it utterly. We, on the contrary, receive it as the truth of 
God. Let the Church herself decide, therefore, which doctrine 
is the fair exponent of the faith attested by the long line of her 
gifted sons, and sealed by her faithful martyrs’ blood. The 
question, as stated by Princeton, is very far from being one of 
trivial import. Dr. Hodge announces it to be fundamental ; 
and in his mode of discussing it has, by virtue of his command- 
ing position, more than once imperilled the peace and harmony 
of the Church. 

If we may adopt the language above quoted from Doctor 
Witherspoon, “we would willingly rather reconcile than 
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widen the differences” already existing in the family of Christ 
on this subject : though fealty to the Great Head of the Church 
is not compatible with an unwillingness to speak the truth in 
love in any case where the interests of his truth and the wel- 
fare of his kingdom are imperilled by the insidious approaches 
of error, whether made from the high or from the low places 
in Israel. Bellarmine somewhere cites from Hilary the expres- 
sion that Bellum hereticorum paz est Ecclesie. But we should 
remember that the converse, too, is true: Bellum Ecclesiae pax 
est Hereticorum. The responsibility in this case, however, 
must rest with those who persist in the effort to establish a test 
of Calvinistic soundness, which, though never recognized save 
by a small and erroneous fraction of the Church, has always 
been repudiated by the Church herself in her councils, as well 
as by the great mass of her leading divines. We say, there- 
fore, emphatically, that Dr. Hodge has not a particle of right 
to insist on making his views of the topic under discussion the 
touchstone of Calvinistic soundness in doctrine. He may 
entertain for himself his own views on this subject if he chooses 
to do so, and he will not be molested by his brethren. But let 
this suffice. For if he shall still persist in the effort to fasten 
the charge of heresy upon them because of their refusal to 
accept his views, and if he shall do this either by reiterating 
his former assertions in the matter, or even by unfair attempts 
to evade the manifest issues involved, we say it with the kind- 
est feelings of personal regard for one from whose labors we 
have derived many and great advantages, that Dr. Hodge may 
reasonably expect the charge to recoil upon himself with a force 
which he will be scarcely able to withstand. In regard to this 
utterly baseless accusation of error and heresy, and of departing 
from recognized truth, and what not, we have borne fully as 
much as we intend to bear, unless better reasons can be offered + 
to sustain the accusation than Dr. Hodge has yet alleged. 
Turrettin, as is abundantly manifest from the references 
which we have made to his works throughout this discussion, 
is not a safe guide in theology on any doctrine upon which the 
Supralapsarian scheme comes into collision with the recognized 
theology of the Calvinistic Church : and the propriety of placing 
his works (even though among the proudest monuments of 
theological literature) into the hands of those who are but 
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beginning the study of theology, may be reasonably questioned. 
His rejection of the Supralapsarian scheme (to which we bave 
referred already), though formal and real, so far as he knew 
his own heart, was yet not thorough and fundamental, as may 
be seen by a careful analysis by his discussions on absolute 
Reprobation, the introduction of sin into the world, and other 
points of antagonism between the two systems. Hence, his 
perpetual vacillation in relation to the subject of this present 
discussion. It was mainly a technical repudiation of the sys- 
tem as such, while his sympathies are mostly with Beza and 
the school of theology founded by him in Geneva after the 
death of Calvin. And, in fact, the intelligent reader may easily 
perceive, from the preceding testimonies themselves, how the 
Supralapsarian element, when once recognized and formally 
inaugurated in a theological school, has descended, more or 
less extensively, from Professor to Professor, imparting cither 
a faint tinge, or adye of deeper hue, to their theological sys- 
tem. In Geneva, for example, where, during the forty-one 
years subsequent to Calvin’s death, Beza lived and taught, and 
where his influence bore undisputed sway, nearly every lead- 
ing divine, though evidently struggling against the pestiferous 
error, is found to be more or less entangled in its coils, even 
down to Pictet (+ 1724). And so, too, with regard to the 
school at Franeker, where the scheme was inaugurated under 
Maccovius and his coadjutors, we find it appearing every 
now and then, even down to the time of Witsius, and later. 
At Heidelberg, under Ursinus and Zanchius, it started into 
life with considerable vigor, which remained to it until the 
lamented Sohnnius dealt his mighty stroke upon it; after 
which the little vitality which survived was crushed out by the 
iron grasp of the Synod of Dort. At Basel, under Polanus 
(an ardent disciple of Zanchius), and at Leyden and Saumur, 
under Gomar, it flourished but a brief season, for the Dor- 
drecht decisions nipped its buds of promise like the untimely 
frost; and after a long struggle with disappointment, Gomar 
died, apparently heart-broken, at Groningen. Neither his 
imperial intellect, nor his prodigious and unsurpassed learning 
could rescue him from neglect and obscurity. 

We must not, however, omit to refer here to a method of 
argumentation pursued by all the modern advocates of ante- 
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eedent imputation, without exception; and which, though 
designed to sustain a very modified form of that doctrine, if 
compared with the views of Dr. Hodge, he has adopted; but 
which, from its glaring unfairness, deserves not so much a 
refutation as a censure. An instance of it may be cited from 
De Moor, III, 203 (copied by him, without acknowledgment, 
from Turrettin, Loco. [X, Quest. X, Sect. 3), in which he says: 


“When the term original sin is extended to the imputation of the 
Adamic sin (which is called original sin imputed, as distinguished from 
inherent), that imputation is the basis of native corruption, in which 
sense it is employed by Ursinus, Zanchius, and others; but otherwise it 
is restricted to inherent corruption, imputed sin not being excluded, but 
supposed as the cause and basis of the inherent, in which sense Bucer, 
Calvin, Bullinger, more often speak concerning it, and who especially 
take this view of it.” * 


Dr. Hodge very often uses similar language, employing the 
term imputation as equivalent to antecedent imputation. But 
let our readers note the representation aforesaid, and let them 
decide for themselves whether a more glaring sophism was 
ever attempted than the above, repeated after Turrettin by De 
Moor. It is well known that Ursinus and Zanchius were 
Supralapsarians, and that Calvin and Bullinger were Infralap- 
sarians; and that their views differed foto cwlo in respect to the 
will of God in reprobation and in the imputation of sin. And 
it is well known, moreover, that the Synod of Dort, while it 
in the fullest manner sustained the one hypothesis, utterly 
condemned and repudiated the other, as inconsistent and irre- 
concilable therewith. Did, then, that Synod of the ablest and 
most learned men of the age, know what it was doing in this 
matter? If they did, what is the meaning of this statement 
of De Moor and Turrettin, informing their readers that on one 
of the great fundamental points of admitted difference, there 
is really no difference? And then further, as the whole cata- 





* Extenditur quandoque Peccati Originalis nomen ad Imputationem Peccati Adomici, 
quod dicitur Peccatum Originale Imputatum, oppositum Jnherenti, que Imputatio 
vitii nativi est fundamentum ; atque hoc sensu usurpatur ab Ursino, Zancuio, et 
aliis ; alias verd ad vitium inherens restringitur, non excluso, sed supposito peccato 
imputato, tanquam Inhewrentis causa et fundamento; quo sensu Bucervs, CaL- 
vinus, Butiincervs, de eo seepits loquuntur, quique hic speciatim spectatur.” 
And Turrettin adds; “Et hoc sensu & nobis nunc usurpatur.” 
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logue of witnesses unite in declaring, the Reformed Church, 
except the Supralapsarians, have always explicated the doctrine 
of original sin without attempting to separate inherent from 
imputed guilt: but the aforesaid statement of De Moor and 
Turrettin, taking the Supralapsarian ground, represents that 
the Reformed Church, and even Calvin and Bullinger, when they 
spake of original sin inherent, did not exclude, but implied that 
antecedently imputed sin is the cause and foundation of that inher- 
ent sin. Our readers have now the means (in the forecited 
testimonies) to know for themselves whether this statement is 
true, and sustained by the facts of the case; or the contrary. 
It is just as false (as we have abundantly shown) to say that 
the Reformed Church held that imputed sin is the cause of 
inherent sin, as to say that they held inherent sin to be the 
cause of imputed sin. It is just as false as it would be to say 
that in the economy of grace they held justification to be the 
cause of regeneration, or regeneration to be the cause of just- 
ification. They held that these existed synchronously both in 
the one case and in the other. Imputation implies the exist- 
ence of subjective guilt in the posterity of Adam, and subject- 
ive guilt implies imputed guilt. And to charge, therefore, that 
the Reformed Church has ever so severed what God has thus 
joined together, as to make imputed sin causal of subjective 
sin, is to charge what all the facts in the case proclaim to be 
untrue. And then, finally, the sophism of the statement is 
further obvious, from considering that the imputation main- 
tained by the school of Zanchius and the Supralapsarians is 
solely from without, ab extra; while that asserted by Calvin and 
the Supralapsarians is subjective also, and based upon the fact 
ten thousand times repeated by the divines referred to, that we 
sinned and fell in Adam, and so became subjectively guilty; 
and that his sin, along with our own sin in him, is imputed 
for condemnation. - In the former case, Adam’s sin alone is 
imputed; and in the latter, the guilt is regarded as common; 
and Adam’s sin is imputed along with our own, we being thus 
guilty. The distinction is not only of the highest importance 
in this discussion, but is obvious and plain, seeing that the 
fact of our having thus sinned, and thus become subjectively 
guilty in Adam, is accepted by the Church on the Divine test- 
imony, without any endeavor at philosophical solution. The 
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attempt, therefore, to ignore, in the aforesaid manner, this 
vital distinction, can not be allowed on any account whatever. 
And just here, and in this same connection, we will advert 
to another sophism, on the strength of which Dr. Hodge 
repeatedly endeavors to sustain the ground he has assumed. 
For example, the fact that his own corruption of personality 
in relation to Adam and his descendants, is such as to forbid 
his attaching any intelligible idea to the proposition that we 
sinned in and fell with Adam, has led him to suppose, and 
even to maintain, that our sin in Adam and Adam’s own sin 
are one and the same; and consequently, that we have no sub- 
jective desert in the matter, and though we are guilty of the 
first sin and fall, we are guilty thereof only by imputation; and 
hence that imputation is antecedent and immediate, and does 
not in any sense arise from our own subjective guilt. This 
same sophism is employed in like manner by all who indorse 
his views. And thus to this extent, human philosophy is to 
be brought forward to point out what we are at liberty to 
believe, and what we are not at liberty to believe, of the clear 
and undoubted announcements of God. Those announce- 
ments declare that Adam sinned, and that all sinned ; and that 
in consequence thereof, judgment and death came upon him 
and upon all. The meaning of this proposition is as plain and 
clear as the meaning of the statement of our blessed Redeemer, 
“T and my Father are one ;” or the meaning of the declaration 
of the apostle, that Christ is “God manifest in the flesh;” or 
that He is “over all God blessed forever;” or any other Divine 
announcement whatever. 

And now in view of the foregoing speculation of Dr. Hodge 
and others, let it be considered, that an act of God imputing 
to us a personal sin of Adam, can only be, in its own nature, 
outward and forensic, as to us; and that no such act of God 
can, in its own nature, make us inwardly depraved. Some- 
thing more is requisite. For otherwise, the imputation of our 
sins to Christ would have made him inwardly corrupt, and the 
imputation of his righteousness to us would make us inwardly 
holy; neither of which is true, or indeed possible. On the 
other hand, our inward natural pollution, would not necessarily 
involve and draw after it, or necessarily presuppose, an impu- 
tation outward and forensic as to us, of the guilt of any per- 
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sonal sin of Adam. In the one case, and in the other, the 
facts being absolute and synchronous and inseparable (as so 
fully illustrated throughout this discussion), the headship of 
Adam, both natural and federal, and the headship of Christ, 
both supernatural and federal, are always implied. Considered 
as of one nature with Adam, and being his posterity, there is 
no difficulty in seeing that we sinned in him and fell with him; 
considered as being different persons from him, and yet his 
descendants and of his nature, there is no difficulty in seeing 
that he might be our federal head. If Dr. Hodge should still 
insist that the ideas of oneness of nature and plurality of 
persons, in the human race, puts the questions of the headship 
of Adam and the effects upon us of his fall, in a position that 
renders the idea of our sinning in him incomprehensible, except 
it mean that we sinned in him only representatively (for sin- 
ning representatively, and sinning only representatively, are 
not the same), we respectfully request him to bear in mind 
that the doctrine of oneness of nature, and plurality of persons 
in the Godhead, is the very foundation of all that is explicable in 
the revealed mode of salvation, and of the efficacy of it all, as 
revealed. And so, too, the announcement involving an equally 
incomprehensible principle of oneness and plurality, is the very 
foundation of all that is explicable in all that is revealed to us 
of the doctrine of original sin. And why, then, should any 
Christian man make the incomprehensibleness of this latter 
announcement a reason for disregarding or rejecting it, and 
yet aver that the incomprehensibleness of the former furnishes 
no ground for rejecting that? while, at the same time, he 
concedes that each announcement rests alike upon the revealed 
testimony of God. Adam and his race have the same nature 
and oneness of nature, but many persons: and God is One, 
and He is Three, and the three persons of the Godhead have 
one and the same nature; and these are facts of revelation, not 
the discoveries of philosophy. In the latter case, moreover, 
we are lost, if our salvation is not explicable, consistently, not 
only with the mode of God’s being, but with that mode still 
farther complicated (if we may so speak) by the Second 
Person of the Godhead taking our nature, and then renewing 
us in his nature; these making our union with him mean that 
we share a common nature with him in a two-fold way. And 
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now let me ask will all the seriousness which so deeply serious 
a theme is calculated to awaken, can anything be more idle 
after accepting these truths as the basis of salvation, than to 
quibble about the pretended difficulties of our being in Adam, 
sinning with him, and falling with him, because we are dif- 
ferent persons from him? Can there possibly be any more 
difficulty in believing the testimony of God in the one case than 
in the other? Was not the Son of God a different person from 
the Father, and also a different person from us, and yet is He 
not of one nature with both? Indeed if this were not so, 
our whole race is lost and undone forever. The truth is, that 
the essence of the Supralapsarian theory is incompatible with 
the revealed mode of the nature both of God and of the 
human race; and therefore it must necessarily terminate in 
sequences, both ethical and philosophical, which are alike 
repudiated by the Scriptures, and repugnant to the general 
and settled convictions of the church in every age. 

And now, in conclusion, and in view of the whole matter, 
we ask our readers’ attention to the following lengthy extract 
from Dr. Hodge’s Review of Dr. Baird’s recent work, for it is 
on many accounts important that it be presented in this con- 
nection : 

“The design of the apostle in Romans v: 12-21, is not simply to 
teach that as Adam was in one way the cause of sin and death, so Christ 
was in another way the cause of righteousness and life, but to illustrate 
the mode or way in which the righteousness of Christ avails to our justi- 
fication. From the third chapter and twenty-first verse he had been 
engaged in setting forth the method of justification, not sanctification. 
He had insisted that it was not our works, or our subjective character, 
but the blood of Christ, his propitiatory death, his righteousness, the 
righteousness of God, something therefore out of ourselves, which is the 
judicial ground of our justification. Itis to illustrate this great fun- 
damental doctrine of his gospel that he refers to the parallel case of 
Adam, and shows that antecedently to any act of our own, before any 
corruption of nature, the sentence of condemnation passed on all men 
for the offense of one. To deny this, and to assert that our own subjective 
character is the ground of the sentence, is not only to deny the very thing 
which the apostle asserts, but to overturn his whole argument. Itis to take 
sides with the Jews against the apostle, and to maintain that the right- 
eousness of one man can not be the ground of the justification of another. 
This doctrine which denies the immediate or antecedent imputation of 
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Adam's sin, and makes inherent corruption as derived from him the 
primary ground of the condemnation of the race, was consequently 
declared, almost with one voice, to be contrary to Scripture, to the faith of 
the Reformed Churches, and even of the Church Catholic. It was unani- 
mously and repeatedly condemned by the National Synod of France to 
which Placzeus belonged.* It was no less unanimously condemned by 
the Church of Holland. The Leyden Professors, in their reeommen- 
dation of the work which their colleague Rivetus had written against 
Placzeus, declare the doctrine in question to be a dogma contrarium 
communi omnium fermé Christianorum consensui, and pronounce the 
doctrine of immediate imputation to be a dugma veré Catholicon. The 
same condemnation of this theory was pronounced by the churches 
in Switzerland. It was one of the errors against which the Formula 
consensus Helvetica, published in 1675, was directed. In that Form- 
ula it is said, ‘Non possumus, salva celesti veritate, assensum 
preebere iis qui Adamum posteros suos ex instituto Dei repreesentasse ac 
proinde ejus peceatum posteris ejus duéow> imputari negant, et sub 
imputationis mediate et consequentis nomine, non imputationem duntaxat 
primi peccati tollunt, sed hzreditariw etiam corruptionis assertionem 
gravi periculo objiciunt.’ It would, however, be a great mistake to 
assume that the doctrine of the immediate imputation of Adam’s sin is a 
doctrine peculiar to Calvinism. It is as much inwrought in the theology 
of the Lutheran as in that of the Reformed Churches. It is not even a 
distinguishing doctrine of Protestants. It is truly a Catholic doctrine, 
It belongs as much to the Latin Church as it does to those who were 
forced to withdraw from her communion.” + 


In this passage are exhibited in brief, Dr. Hodge’s exegesis, 
his theology, and his church history as bearing upon the subject 
of this essay; and our readers will observe, that the facts pre- 
sented in the course of our examination have shown, 1. That 
this exegesis of Dr. Hodge is not only wholly unsustained by 
the text, but that the Reformed Church has utterly rejected it 





* Why should Dr. Hodge repeat this inaccurate averment respecting that 
Synod’s indorsement of antecedent imputation? The very next National Synod 
after the one which condemned the views charged upon Placswus, did, in view of 
his own explanation, reconsider and modify that very act of censure in relation to 
him ; as we have fully shown. Why Turrettin and De Moor, in a professed his- 
tory of the case, should have omitted so important a fact, and one so vitally 
affecting the reputation of a justly eminent but calumniated man, we can not pre- 
tend to say. But we do aver that they were bound in all candor to give it a full 
expression in the connection. 

t Princeton Review for 1860, pp. 344, 345. 
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from the very beginning as false and unsupported. In proof 
of this we have cited the testimony of Calvin, Beza, Pareus, 
Piscator, Chamier, De Dieu, Hyperius, Tilenus, Gomar, Rive- 
tus, Turrettin, and Owen. 2. It has shown that his theology 
ig false, and is likewise discarded by the Calvinistie Church, 
and claimed only by the Supralapsarians; and by Bellarmine 
and Ockham, and other divines of the Papal Church. And it 
has shown 3. That Dr. Hodge’s church history is based upon 
a thorough and entire misapprehension of the facts to which 
he refers.* For (1.) Neither the French Synod nor the Ley- 
den Professors, nor the Formula Consensus, advocate the view 
for which he contends. And (2.) Neither do they condemn 
the view which he condemns. That is, they all unite in con- 
demning the views attributed to Placseus, but they nowhere 
condemn, but on the contrary sustain the views advanced by 
Calvin, Edwards, Stapfer, and Breckinridge, as presented in 
our first Essay. All this is true, and has been abundantly 
established by facts. And it is moreover true, that the dogma 
which Dr. Hodge asserts as orthodox, not only never was 
received by the Calvinistic Church, but has ever been condemned 
by that Church; and that it has ever been fruitful of the 
greatest heresies, and most serious disturbances in the Church. 
So stands the matter. 

In contemplating the fact, however, of Dr. Hodge’s unde- 
signed attempt (for we are assured that it was undesigned) to 
introduce Supralapsarianism into the Church, we should do 
both himself and ourselves manifest injustice were we to lose 
sight of the circumstances under which the occurrence origin- 
ally took place. To follow out an illustration referred to in 





* We have already shown that though the Reformed Church admitted to some 
extent the doctrine of immediate imputation as taught by Heidegger, it never, 
except some of the Supralapsarians, entertained the doctrine as advocated by 
Dr. Hodge. Weissman, in referring to the Placean controversy, says, “Si in 
veteribus et recentibus hujus partis Scriptoribus attendatur—Si, inquam, haec 





aliaque attendantur, apparebit, sententiam istam Imputationis immediate vel medi- 
ate esse apud Reformatos liberam, problematicam, varie disputatam, NEQUAQUAM VERO 
NECESSARIAM ET UNIVERSALEM.” See Hist. Eccles. Sac. XVII. ? 26. This is 
true of even the low form of immediate imputation claimed to be held by Hei- 
degger ; how, then, can Dr. Hodge allege, as he does in the above extract, and so 
frequently in other places, that the Supralapsarian form of the doctrine as held 
by himself, was universally received, regarded as fundamental, etc., etc.? 
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the close of our second Essay, we may remark that when, in 
an Infralapsarian community the pendulum of its distinguish- 
ing tenet (or doctrine respecting grace and condemnation) is 
made to swing in one direction, it rarely in its return stops at 
the point of departure; but the backward sweep is likely to 
carry it beyond that point as far in the opposite direction. On 
the one side is Pelagianism, and on the other Supralapsarian- 
ism. And when, some thirty years since, the pendulum 
received a sudden stroke which caused it to vibrate in the direc- 
tion of Pelagianism, it was, perhaps, what might have been 
looked for (wuere the mighty magnet of Turrettinism was 
being brought with great labor from the opposite side to be 
planted at the center), that the return sweep should be in the 
direction of Supralapsarianism: for, where the balance is not 
well preserved at the center by a correct appreciation of the 
principles of Calvinistic theology, it is human nature in such 
cases and under the excitement of controversy, to meet phi- 
losophy by philosophy, and extreme by extreme. So when, 
especially in 1829-1831, the pendulum began to vibrate, the 
stupendous illiteracy of Dr. Beecher (notwithstanding his 
strong native powers) and the helpless incapacity of Mr. 
Albert Barnes, could have imparted but little force to the move- 
ment; yet where a strong effort was made by men of real 
learning and ability, both in New England and in our own 
Church, to add force to the movement towards Pelagianism, 
and to represent its principles as the true theology of Calvin- 
ism (as may be seen by perusing the articles in the Quarterly 
Christian Spectator of that period, to some of which we have 
referred on p. 390, of our first Essay), it is not surprising that 
the garrison having in charge our noble old citadel at Prince- 
ton, should have put on their harness, and stepped forward 
into the thickest of the fight; and it was expected, moreover, 
that her favorite, and at that time youthful, champion should 
be foremost in the charge; nor is it strange that in the 
excitement of the scene he should have imparted a force to the 
pendulum which should drive it to the opposite extreme; nor 
that it should still incline thitherward, attracted by the Tur- 
rettinic (almost Titanic) magnet aforesaid. In other words, 
when subjective desert was claimed as the basis for the impu- 
tation of both sin and righteousness, and also (as in the the- 
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ology of Mr. Finney) of both election and reprobation, it is 
not strange that, in the circumstances aforesaid, the specula- 
tion should have been met by another speculation involving 
the denial of subjective desert in both. And when such an 
idea of Divine justice was taught, as to make it recognize 
human desert in the matter of grace, or subjective merit as the 
ground of the imputation of righteousness, and of election to 
eternal life, it is nowise remarkable that (where Beza and 
Gomar and Turrettin had been accepted as the true exponents 
of Calvinism) the whole matter in relation to both eternal life 
and eternal death, should be veferred to the mere will or sov- 
ereignty of God; and that the great fact should be lost sight 
of that there is an infinite difference in their principles between 
the theology, which, in the matter of grace and condemna- 
tion regards man as unfallen, and that which regards him as 
already fallen and lost. But in the excitement of controversy, 
and when human philosophy is allowed to mingle with our 
theology, it is not remarkable that this difference should be 
lost sight of. And, therefore, in forming a judgment concern- 
ing Dr. Hodge’s introduction of the Supralapsarian element 
into the Calvinistic theology of the Presbyterian communion, 
we should do him as great injustice to ignore these considera- 
tions, as he has done to Placeeus by ignoring the like in his 
ease. But when Dr. Hodge, from the high Supralapsarian 
position thus assumed, insists that they who abide upon the 
Infralapsarian center should either ascend to his airy castle by 
the Turrettinic causeway, or be exterminated as heretics, he 
leaves us no alternative but to show that his castle wholly 
lacks a foundation—that it is a mere balloon; and that the 
causeway, through its paving shows many a topaz, and jasper, 
and chrysolite, and many a massive block hewn from the 
diamond quarries of Heaven, yet rests upon pillars some of 
which are partly iron and partly clay; and that it can not be 
safely trusted, even by those who are most agile in leaping 
over the chasms already formed by the crumbling of those 
formidable-looking, but frail supporters. 

And just here, it may be proper, before closing, to add that 
though we have referred to Dr. Hodge and his positions plainly 
and pointedly throughout this discussion (though not with the 
unsparing severity which he is prone to employ on similar 
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occasions), it is no part of the design of this discussion to 
impair his influence or standing in the theological world. Nor 
need any such result follow of necessity. For if his views 
can be successfully defended, he can defend them. Or if, on 
the contrary, he has been laboring under a theological mistake, 
we do not believe that he is the man to persist in it against his 
own convictions. It is true that the history of theological dis- 
cussion rarely furnishes an instance where a gentleman of 
commanding position and influence, has frankly admitted that 
he was mistaken on a point in support of which he had con- 
secrated the earnest labor of many years ; but it is still true that 
no one who has done so, has ever forfeited thereby his influence 
with the Church of God; or has failed to enshrine himself 
more deeply than ever in its sincerest love and regard. Dr. 
Hodge has said: 


“ Tf we have cited the concurrent opinion of the church improperly ; 
if we have supposed the great body of the people of God to have 
believed what they did not believe, let us be set right, and we shall be 
thankful.” (Princeton Essays I, p. 131.) 


And believe he meant what he said. And were we capable of 
indulging an emotion of pleasure in view of fastening a seri- 
ous error upon a learned and accomplished professor, who is 
aiming faithfully to serve his day and generation, we should 
feel that we were a despicable creature. And if it may be 
here permitted to say a word of a personal nature in this con- 
nection, no one knows better than we do how to sympathize 
with Dr. Hodge in this whole matter. In early life, and even 
before our ordination to the work of the Christian ministry, 
we saw the importance and felt the necessity of a more 
thorough knowledge of the theology of the doctrines of grace, 
from the times of the apostles to our own day, than we could 
find in the possession of those who were writing and speaking 
very dogmatically in relation thereto ; and we seriously set out 
to obtain it. We commenced with the era of the Reformation, 
as the most frequent references were to the doctrines of the 
Reformed Church of that period. We first fell in with some 
things of Beza, and with the Syntagma of Polanus (of Basel), 
and soon after with the works of Gomar. Calvin, of course, we 
studied; but we became perfectly enraptured in tracing from 
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proposition to proposition, and from theme to theme, the log- 
ical concatination running through that huge work of Polanus; 
but Gomar with his great learning, and wonderful power of 
analysis, led us completely captive; and had we then been 
appointed to read lectures on theology, or called into a discus- 
sion of the doctrines of grace before the public, we should 
have viewed them, to a very considerable extent, from the 
stand-point of these two great divines. And having identified 
such a position with our literary reputation (whatever that 
might be) before the church and public, we understand the 
operations of the human heart well enough to know the 
power of that influence which must have been brought to bear 
upon all our subsequent reading; and the tendency which it 
is calculated to produce in the mind. We have felt all this; 
and while pursuing the present discussion, have ever had it in 
memory. And we should have deemed it scarcely worth our 
while to criticise the earlier productions of Dr. Hodge on the 
subject before us, had it not been for his recent indorsement 
and reiteration, and even advance upon the very principles 
inculeated in those earlier tractates; and for the evidence 
derived from other sources that these views were becoming 
current in our church ; and in some places even constituted the 
touchstone of Calvinistic orthodoxy. In such a case, we have 
felt that silence would be injustice to the cause of God and 
truth. The truly painful feature of the case, and that which 
we were not prepared to meet so extensively is the misuse 
which Dr. Hodge has made of his authorities. But we know 
how easily, and in how many ways, a mistake may be made 
here; and we have no doubt that he will correct those errors. 
No upright mind who has any knowledge of Dr. Hodge can 
suspect for a moment that they were intentional; nor do we 
doubt that their occurrence is susceptible of a satisfactory 
solution. 

As to the work of Dr. Baird, to which we have had occa- 
sion to refer in connection with the Reviews of it, we hope 
that nothing which has been said in relation thereto will be 
so considered as to imply our approval of its main speculations, 
or our sympathy with the mode of treating the subject as 
therein exhibited. It has been very harshly assailed by Dr. 
Hodge, from a Supralapsarian stand-point ; and has been criti- 
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cised by Dr. Thornwell from a stand-point evincing a strong 
sympathy with the same scheme, and its defenders; and we 
have felt that whatever may be the merits or demerits of the 
work itself, some of the grounds upon which it has been 
assailed are presumptive of its merit rather than otherwise. We 
are not, however, called upon to give here our own views of 
this performance, except so far as respects the point before us ; 
and we do not regret it, for Calvinism has no more to do with 
such philosophical speculations than with the speculations of 
the Supralapsarian school. And it is quite time that the min- 
istry and the church at large, were made fully to understand 
this fact. Dr. Baird has done good service by his arguments, 
evincing that the guilt of Adam and his posterity was a com- 
mon guilt; and this, after all, was the great point bearing 
directly upon the subject before us, which his reviewers, if they 
attempted to say anything against his work, were required to 
meet. But neither of them make any more allusion to it, as a 
topic ably treated therein, and in connection with the real theme 
of discussion, than they do to the contents of the yet unrolled 
volumes discovered among theruins of Pompeii. But instead 
of attempting to mect this the actual issue involved, they 
assail his philosophy, and absurdities, and what not; whereas, 
great as are the absurdities of Dr. Baird’s speculative system, 
they, both in weight and measurement, sink into insignificance 
if compared with the speculative errors involved in the phi- 
losophy of his antagonists. And then, moreover, Dr. Baird’s 
vindication of the justice of God, against the speculations by 
which it is often impugned—speculations with which, as it 
now appears, his reviewers were in deep sympathy, is complete, 
so far as he confines himself to the Word of God; but when 
he departs from this, he is weaker than an infant. His work 
has also done this good service, that it has drawn forth a fuller 
expression of the Supralapsarian element than would proba- 
bly have been otherwise made for some time to come. Dr. 
Baird’s work is on many accounts intrinsically valuable, and 
will take its place in our theological libraries as a work evinc- 
ing great industry and ability; and will be remembered, more- 
over, as the tractate which developed the last great effort of 
the Supralapsarian scheme to obtain the ascendency in Calvin- 
istic theology. 
37 
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In this same connection and in view of the persistent efforts 
(unkind and uncandid too almost without a parallel) to 
destroy the reputation of a work of singular merit, to which we 
have had occasion to refer repeatedly in this discussion, we 
take the opportunity to say, that the most perfect exposition 
of the Calvinistic system in its doctrinal and practical details 
which we have as yet had the fortune to meet with in the Re- 
formed theology, and the most pérfect development of the In- 
fralapsarian principle as distinguished from the Supralapsarian, 
elaborated, too, in all its facts, with a depth and consistency 
rarely attained and never surpassed, and to the utmost allow- 
able limits of that principle, without the slightest compromise 
either with Supralapsarianism on the one hand, or Pelagian- 
ism on the other, is the treatise of our theological Professor 
in Danville Seminary, Kentucky. To any one extensively 
familiar with the writings of the Reformed divines, it must be a 
matter of surprise how Dr. Breckinridge, in the work referred 
to, has succeeded in restating with such remarkable clearness 
the Calvinistic system, so as both to include all the desirable 
results of past investigation, and to avoid the errors which, 
through the influence of false philosophies, have sought at 
various times and by the potency of illustrious names, to 
associate themselves with the doctrines of grace. To us it 
appears truly surprising that persons in our own church who 
claim to possess a reputable acquaintance with Calvinistic the- 
ology, should undertake to disparage such a work; a work 
which we regard as an honor both to our church and country, 
and one which is calculated, in an eminent degree, to make 
known the true and saving knowledge of God. 

We have now completed our work; one design of which has 
been to evince by a full presentation of the facts in the case that 
the whole doctrine of the imputation of sin as taught and 
insisted on by a portion of our church, requires to be modified. 
The doctrine of antecedent imputation, as entertained and 
asserted by Dr. Hodge, never was the doctrine of the Presbyte- 
rian Church either in this land or in the British Islands; nor 
of the Reformed Church on tfe continent. We might show 
how Dr. Hodge was led into the mistake which resulted in the 
opposite conclusion, but this is hardly necessary. His own 
attempt, or any attempt to reconcile the Supralapsarian scheme 
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with Calvinism, by occasionally adopting the representations 
which each presents of the subject before us, while it is cal- 
culated only to confuse and mislead, can result in nothing but 
failure. To say that the imputation of sin is antecedent, and 
moral corruption consequent thereupon is to utter a sentiment 
inconsistent with the doctrine that we having sinned and 
fallen in Adam, God finds us guilty and corrupted by that 
fall, and treats us as sinful, guilty, and corrupt. The former is 
Dr. Hodge’s views, and the latter the doctrine of the Reformed 
Church, which has ever taught that we are exposed to the dis- 
pleasure of God, not only because Adam sinned, but because we 
sinned in and fell with him in his first transgression (though 
not in his other transgressions, as must be the fact, if the phil- 
osophical theories of identity are to be recognized). How ws 
then sinned, the church has never pretended to say, though 
some have philosophized hereon; claiming, that antecedent 
imputation, identity with Adam, traduction, and what not, 
may solve the problem. BUT LET NO SUCH SPECULATIONS BE 
CHARGED UPON THE CHURCH HERSELF. She has ever been satis- 
fied with the simple fact announced on the testimony of God; 
and has held that the doctrine of original sin can be properly 
explicated only by a full recognition of both the natural and 
federal headship of Adam. “The sin of Adam is imputed, 
but never irrespective of our nature and its inherent sin. That 
is, we must not attempt to separate Adam’s federal from his 
natural headship—by the union of which he is the Root of the 
human race.”* This is the doctrine of God’s own blessed 
Word; and has ever been the doctrine of the Calvinistic 
Church. 
Danvittz, Ky., Dec. 16, 1861. 





P. 8. As the writer has accepted a chaplaincy in the army 
of the United States, with which he expects to continue, if his 
life be spared, until the conclusion of the present struggle on 
behalf of our Constitution and, Government, he would request 





*See p. 499, of the “Knowledge of God Objectively Considered,” by Dr. 
Breckinridge. ‘ 
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that, in case any reply is, in the meantime, offered to the 
foregoing argument, the public will, before pronouncing a final 
decision on any issue which may be taken, allow to him 
(if living) a reasonable time and opportunity to give to such 
rejoinder a proper consideration. L. 





ERRATA, 


The following errata occur in our article on Imputation published in the Sep- 
tember number: 


P. 514, line 12, for fleshy read fleshly. 

P. 518, 1. 2, for tandum read tantum. 

P. 519, 1. 7 from bottom, add an * after imputation. 

1. 20, for “ they never denied,” read “it never deemed.” 

1, 18, omit the quotation marks. 

1. 18, for “ Frigland” read “ Trigland.” 

1. 32, for were read are. 

1, 2 from bottom, for parable read parallel. 

, 1. 17, after says, use a ; instead of a . 

4, 1. 23, for See read So. 

4, first line of note, insert in before Rom. 

7, note, line 8, after Adam read a, instead ofa .; and for We read we. 
, 1. 6 from bottom, add a ; after cotendent. 

1, 24, omit the words “teach that.” 

1. 1, for “antithesis or analogy” read “notion of imputation.” 

1. 4, for first read one. 
1. 
1. 


Wr 
SE oY OY or 
FERRBSS 


SSssesss 


PEESEERE! 


5, for second read other. 
7 from bottom, read in propria persona. 


a-ha a-ha a a-a- a) 


& 
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Art. II1.—Mental Science. 


Ir is a curious and significant fact that the human mind, 
ever active, takes but little notice of itself. This is the more 
remarkable, as the mind is not, as the eye, dependent on a 
reflector for its self-cognition. It is capable of scanning and 
analyzing its own constitution and operations. 

The conceded mystery of its own existence is sometimes 
assigned as a reason for this reluctance of the mind to self- 
investigation. There is, however, no more mystery involved 
in the existence and operations of mind than in the exist- 
ence and organization of matter. Neither can be defined. 
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Matter is known only by its properties, mind only by its oper- 
ations. Mind only is cognizant of matter of material proper- 
ties, organization, and laws. All science, therefore, must, from 
the necessity of the case, be mental. Outside of, or apart from 
-mind, there can be no science. The consciousness of its own 
existence and operations must underlie all knowledge in every 
department of science. To ignore the existence of mind, 
therefore, in any of the departments of science, is an absurdity 
a thousand-fold more monstrous than it would be to ignore 
space in geography or time in astronomy. 

Still the fact remains that the human, mind is reluctant to 
grapple with the mystery of its own existence, to analyze its 
character and operations. These are the subjects of which the 
masses of the race are most profoundly ignorant. This may 
be the cause, or it may be the effect, of another significant fact, 
that those who have attempted to analyze and exhibit the 
constitution and operations of the mind have differed widely 
in their theories on subjects of vast importance and universal 
interest, as well as in regard to the simplest incidents of daily 
experience. Still, another fact may be noticed as important. 
Many of the most popular modern writers on mental science, 
who differ from each other in their starting point and respect- 
ive processes, arrive at the same goal, and unite in the same 
conclusions. Conclusions at war with moral principles, and 
subversive of the foundations and frame-work of society. 

On the existence of the soul these speculations have taken a 
wide range. On the one hand, we have the atheistic materi- 
alism of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. On the other, the 
philosophically-refined and concentrated blasphemy which 
represents the soul of man as the most complete personification 
of Deity. At one time sensation alone is the source of knowl- 
edge. At another, the soul is evaporated out of existence by 
the subtile friction of its own ideas. 

The denial of the existence of a living, personal Deity, can 
not be made by a rational being without inflicting a shock on 
the fundamental principles of his mental and moral constitu- 
tion, attested by his own consciousness. The denial of the 
existence of matter involves a profundity of stupidity to which 
we may well suppose the rational mind incapable of diving, 
unaided by some infernal agency. That depth has been 
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sounded, and still a lower, in which the mind has earnestly 
and persistently denied its own existence, and the scientific 
and literary world, instead of assigning these mental mounte- 
banks to Bedlam, where they belonged, and consigning their 
insane whimseys to oblivion, stood agaze, as though beings of, 
a superior order had incarnated themselves among men. This 
stupid idolatry of such perversely stupid folly encouraged hosts 
of minds, whose only hope for fame lay in the wake of some 
popular name, to go and do likewise. It remains for future 
ages to wonder that such folly was once dignified with the 
title of Philosophy, and much more that it has so long and so 
extensively been allowed to retain it. 

Through seventeen centuries Aristotle, with his ten catego- 
ries, occupied a prominent place in the field of mental science. 
It is still a question undecided, and likely so to remain, why 
he designated this branch of science by the compound term: 
which we render Metaphysics. In adopting these terms, how- 
ever, this master confined himself to a living native language. 
They were no doubt sufficiently definite, and well understood 
by his countrymen and his contemporaries. It is great cause 
of regret that his worthy example, in this respect at least, has 
not been imitated by those who claim to be his successors. An 
odious, contemptible pedantry, that aims at concealing the facts 
and principles of science from the populace, by enveloping 
them in the most unmouthable terms of a dead language, has 
left a blot on the literature, and an execrable incubus on the 
science, of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Modern philosophers are no doubt indebted to the specula- 
tions of Aristotle in relation to what he calls “ primary matter” 
for the clew to the celebrated theory of Nominalism. The 
leading dogma of this theory is, that the mind does not come 
in contact with matter, but is occupied only with the names of 
things. Though long and fiercely opposed, this theory gained 
ascendency throughout Europe, and seated itself in the uni- 
versities of France and Germany. In the meantime, Realism 
enlisted and mustered many and able advocates. These main- 
tained that matter has a real existence, independent of mental 
perceptions. On this theory Hobbes planted the germ of mate- 
rialism, which found a fruitful soil and vigorous growth. His 
dogma was, that there is nothing in the intellect that is not 
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* first in the sense; that we are dependent on our senses for all 
our knowledge. Carried out to its legitimate results by the 
school of Hobbes, man is regarded as wholly material. His 
mental powers and processes are exclusively sensational. Self- 
_ interest is the sole aim and law of his being. The doctrines of 
responsibility—a future state—a living, personal Deity, are but 
the day-dreams of an ignorant and superstitious age. Nature 
only is God. Pantheism is the only true theology. 

Voltaire, a disciple worthy of Hobbes, capped the climax 
of the theory by adopting the motto, “Crush the Wretch.” 
France developed the theory in abolishing the Sabbath, and 
crowning the Goddess of Reason, and reaped the fruit of her 
way and her doings through “a reign of terror.” 

_ Nominalism had prepared the way for Idealism. The former 

had not denied the existence of matter: it only asserted that 
the mind does not come in contact with it, but with the names 
of things. The latter took a step in advance of this, and 
denied the existence of matter. To Berkely is awarded the 
philosophic distinction of announcing to the world the noth- 
ingness of matter, and the error in which humanity had so 
long indulged in imagining it to be something. By his philos- 
ophy all the external phenomena supposed to be matter and 
material organization, is but the product of the mind, and 
dependent on the mind for its existence. Hume completed 
the descent into this melstrom of scepticism, and in the 
unfathomable depths of stupidity reached the conclusion that 
mind, as well as matter, is but an inference—that this vast 
fabric is baseless and void as a vision—a succession of impres- 
sions and ideas—rising from nothing, resting on nothing, 
belonging to nothing, connected with nothing, and in them- 
selves essentially nothing. The philosophy of Voltaire would 
have this universe without a God. The philosophy of Hume 
would have this universe to be a grand fraud, a universal lie— 
the very dogma announcing it an effect without a cause, a 
falsehood without any to utter or to hear. And yet the world 
pronounces this Philosophy. 

Modern rationalism seems to have aimed at a middle ground 
and a combination of sensationalism and idealism. Under the 
same influences it, of course, tends to the same conclusions. 
Leibnitz may be regarded as its pioneer. Espousing the 
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Platonic doctrine of innate ideas, he held that the mind con- 
tains the principles of certain notions and doctrines, independ- 
ent of material existence and organization. These innate ideas 
are waked up in the process of experience, and the mind, in 
the meantime, is controlled by certain necessary laws, by which 
it is conducted to all necessary truth in the necessary process 
of its development. 

Systematized and sublimated by Wolf, Kant, and Hegel, this 
rationalistic scheme may be summed up thus: The human 
mind is the sole arbiter and determinator of truth. Truth 
does not rest on external facts, or historical evidence, but on 
the innate sentiments and convictions of the mind. The 
human soul is the only personality of Deity. Thus the relig- 
ious creed of the rationalist is based, not on light from without, 
but from within; not on historical record, but on personal 
consciousness. Straus carries out the theory in its bearing on 
religious belief. He boldly denies the historical truth of Scrip- 
ture. The well authenticated facts of the Bible record are 
resolved into mythological representations of great principles, 
philosophically developed by the human mind. Jesus Christ 
is a mere idea, not a real historical person. The great question 
with Straus and his school is not of biblical interpretation, but 
philosophical possibility. A miracle is an impossibility. The 
chain of causation must be endless. A living, personal Deity 
is an absurdity. All thingsin the universe of mind and matter 
mus submit to the law of necessary development. “A life 
beyond the grave is the last enemy which a speculative criti- 
cism has to encounter, and, if possible, vanquish.” Thus do 
Voltaire, Hume, and Straus, with their respective schools, from 
different starting-points and by different processes, reach the 
same goal, unite in the same conclusion, and go down together 
into tle abyss of atheism, with the hope only of annihilation. 
The literary world has yielded tamely their pretentious claim 
to philosophy, and quailed before their flourish of the charge 
of absurdity. But of all possible absurdities, the entire cata- 
logue can furnish no greater than Voltaire, Hume, and Straus. 

Such is the fountain from which many of our most popular 
writers on mental and moral science have drawn; such the 
character of the streams of modern literature with which 
Christendom has been flooded through the last quarter of a 
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century. The effect is deplorable on the most promising intel- 
lect of the age. A supercilious, self-conceited scepticism, 
wrapping itself in the mantle of indifference, takes its seat on 
the verge of atheism, threatening the final plunge if not allowed 
to remain in undisturbed repose. The interests of the race 
demand its dislodgment. Blank atheism, openly avowed, is 
not half so dangerous as this non-committal, disingenuous, 
cowardly, skulking position and spirit. 

We may be allowed the hope that rationalism is the last 
ditch of the god of this world. Here he has concentrated the 
talents and energies of his entire intellectual force with the 
prestige of literature and science at his beck, for the purpose 
of sapping the foundations of the Christian system. The 
survival of historical Christianity is only another added to the 
many evidences that it is indeed of God, and not of man. 

It will be readily perceived that these speculations are largely 
occupied with three subjects—the existence of matter, the 
existence of the soul, the existence of God. They become 
more prominent in the failure of each successive attempt to 
reason them out of objective existence. Every such attempt 
can only betray its own utter folly. Till man can be, and not 
be, at the same time, he must recognize the existence of mat- 
ter. He must yield to the conscious existence and operations 
of mind. It is just as impossible for him to escape from the 
idea of a God, as it is to escape from the consciousness of his 
own existence. In these speculations the following facts are 
set forth in clear light and bold relief: 

I. The alienation of the human mind from God. In the 
highest stages of its development, in the exercise of its noblest 
powers, its mightiest energies, its effort has been to banish 
from its presence and from its thoughts the Omnipresent and 
the Holy One. To effect this, it has deliberately and persist- 
ently ignored the evidences of design and the grand displays 
of power, wisdom, and goodness that everywhere present 
themselves and abound within, above, beneath, around. It 
has manifested a will, with one fell swoop, to consign itself 
with this vast universe and its great Creator and possessor to 
absolute nothingness. It has labored as a galley slave, and 
begged like a cringing craven, for evidence that it is linked in 
its origin, character, and destiny to the beasts that perish. 
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With a pertinacity that betrays to its own consciousness its 
deathless energy, it has labored to reason itself and the mate- 
rial universe, and the great I AM, out of existence. It has 
called inanimate matter to the throne of the Omnipotent and 
Eternal, and failing of a response, it has madly mounted the 
throne and consummated the blasphemous folly of assuming 
the exclusive personality of Deity. In one word, it has done 
everything that can be done to offer indignity to Jehovah—to 
manifest a wayward, restive, determined opposition to his 
authority and existence. No wonder, indeed, that it is difficult 
to trace out the character and analyze the operations of such a 
frivolous, versatile, restless, fickle, determined, degraded, noble, 
angelic, devilish thing, as this soul of man is. 

II. Another fact clearly set forth in these speculations is, the 
absolute necessity there is for knowledge from some higher 
source than man. If man, in the highest degree of develop- 
ment, fails to satisfy his own mind in regard to his origin, 
character, and destiny, if he can not determine whether he is 
matter or spirit, a fortuitous concourse of atoms, or a mere 
succession of impressions and ideas, a nonentity or a Deity, . 
it may fairly be taken for granted that he has little claim to 
infallibility—that the “insight of his reason” is not very clear, 
not very reliable, and all the less reliable in proportion to its 
self-confidence and self-sufficiency. That pedantic stupidity 
which discards Revelation from the investigations of science, is 
here set in its true light. Wherever it betrays itself it should 
be regarded as the beacon signal of “breakers ahead.” No 
man ever has enjoyed or ever can enjoy a knowledge of his 
own origin, in any other way than by revelation from another. 
The facts lie beyond the range of his consciousness and his 
senses. They can be reached only through the medium of his 
belief exercised on the testimony of others. What is true of 
the individual is as true of the race. It is as utterly impossi- 
ble for the race to obtain a knowledge of its origin apart from 
a revelation by some one who has existed before the race 
began, as it is for the individual. The idea, therefore, of a 
“ Rational Cosmology ” independent of Revelation, is as unphil- 
osophical and absurd as the idea of perpetual motion. The 
individual who, from the resources of mere human knowledge, 
assumes to dogmatize in relation to the origin of our globe, or 
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of our race, writes himself in the assinine category with the 
astute individual who proposes, from the resources of his own 
memory and personal knowledge, to inform his companions 
in relation to the incidents of his own birth and earliest 
infancy. 

Calling no man master, yet duly appreciating light from 
whatever source it may come, and regarding it as common 
property, we may take a comprehensive view of the field of 
human science where the mind operates, that we may, if pos- 
sible, perceive the mode and order of its operations. Here it 
may be proper to remark that Trutn is fundamental and 
essential to all science. Falsehood vitiates all science to the 
entire extent of its existence. Even the knowledge of false- 
hood, as such, must be true. Otherwise it is no knowledge, 
and it may be laid down as an absolute axiom—where there is 
no truth, there can be no knowledge. But truth is a moral 
principle—therefore, aLL scrEyCcE, of whatever kind, Is BASED ON 
MORAL PRINCIPLE. 

Truth has usually been distributed into intuitive, and de- 
monstrated, or demonstrable. Intuition is the looking on, the 
seeing into, the perception of truth. Demonstration is that 
mental process by which the conviction of truth fixes itself in 
the mind. All truth is intuitive; that is, there is an adapta- 
tion of truth to the mind and of the mind to truth, as there 
is an adaptation of the eye to light and of light to the eye. 
Every single truth finds its way to the mind through some 
kind or degree of mental process, called demonstration. The 
entire field of human science may be regarded as embracing 
and distributing itself into, 1. Mental existence and opera- 
tions; 2. Material éxistence and organizations; 8. Moral 
principles; 4. Mathematical truth. Each of these has its 
appropriate demonstration. Mental existence has its demon- 
stration in the uniform and universal attestation of mental 
operations. And these have their demonstration in the uni- 
form and universal attestation of consciousness. Material 
existence and organizations have their demonstration in the 
uniform and universal attestation of the senses. Moral prin- 
ciples have their demonstration in the uniform and universal 
attestation of the judgment, of the belief, of the conscience, 
and of the will. Mathematical truth has its demonstration in 
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the uniform concurrence of numbers as applied to time, space, 
and quantity. 

It has been popular, and to some extent regarded as a test 
of scientific attainments, to disparage mental and especially 
moral science, on the alleged ground of want of demonstration. 
Many minds have inflated themselves into greatness, supposed 
to be real by some, by blustering about the absolute certainty 
of mathematical demonstration, and lamenting the want of 
this certainty in relation to moral principle. It may not be 
possible to relieve, or even to reach such minds, but if they 
can be reached or punctured so as to afford relief, the fact that 
the moral principle Trutu, always and absolutely, constitutes 
the essence of mathematical demonstration, ought to do it. 
Unless it can be denied that truth is a moral principle, or that 
it is essential to demonstration, it must be admitted that the 
moral principle is clearer, stronger, and more important; than 
that which is based and rests upon it. The whole force and 
certainty of the axiom, that parallel lines can not cut each 
other, lies in the fact that it is true. Apart from this, the 
cutting, or not cutting, of lines is trifling and insignificant. 
The demonstration, therefore, that there is such a thing as 
truth must be clearer and stronger than the demonstration 
that there are lines, that they are parallel, or that they do not 
cut each other. The imaginary superiority of mathematical 
over moral demonstrations is a false conclusion, from a simple 
fact that there are no moral reasons why they should be ques- 
tioned or denied. The proposition that there is a God, is as 
intuitive and as universal as that two and two make four. It 
is infinitely more important, and is susceptible of an infinitely 
higher degree of demonstration; and the fact that the former 
has been denied while the latter is never called in question, is 
readily accounted for on the ground that there are no moral 
reasons why the mathematical truth should be questioned, 
while there are many and strong reasons why individuals may 
try to reject the idea of a God. If the same reasons existed 
for denying that two and two make four, it would no doubt 
have been done with at least equal success.. The terms two 
and four are arbitrary. Their use and signification are con- 
ventional. They have no foundation, no natural or necessary 
lodgment, in our mental or moral constitution. The same 
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authority and usage which has established; may with truth 
and justice, change everything connected with the proposition 
save only the moral principle, truth. Everything else is sim- 
ply and wholly and necessarily conventional. This is true of 
every mathematical problem. There is nothing, save the 
moral principle Truth, in the way of establishing the usage of 
twenty as the symbol of the product of two and two, or the 
term parallel for cutting—or even substituting the term part 
for that of whole. Mathematical, therefore, are the feeblest 
and least important of all demonstrations. Apart from moral 
principle, they are simply mental processes based on material 
existence, and carried on through the medium of conventional 
terms. They derive their perpetuity, their immutability, and 
all their importance exclusively and wholly from moral prin- 
ciple. .Take this away, and the whole superstrueture is 
“baseless” and useless as “the fabric of a vision.” 

An error of the same character is indulged in every attempt 
to disparage the demonstrations of mental existence and oper- 
ations in comparison with those of what is termed physical 
science. Every demonstration of physical science is made 
through, and dependent on, mental processes. If, therefore, 
the demonstration of mental existence and operations be 
defective, that fact must to the same extent vitiate and annul 
the demonstrations of the senses, as these must be made to 
depend and rest on mental operations and consciousness. The 
demonstration of consciousness is immediate, that of the 
senses intermediate, and the latter must, from the necessity 
of the case, be dependent on, and of course inferior to, the 
former. 

If, then, these views of human science are correct, moral 
principle is first and fundamental. It not only lies at the 
foundation of all science, but constitutes the essence of all 
demonstration. To ignore, therefore, or deny the existence 
of moral principle, or disparage its importance, is the greatest 
of all absurdities. Next to this in importance, and first as a 
demonstration, are mental existence and mental operations. 
Next, material existence and organizations, and their laws. 
Next, and last, and least important of them all, mathematical 
truth. The individual who denies that the three angles of a 
triangle are equal to two right angles, may be self-willed and 
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crotchety, but may be far from being a fool. The individual 
who denies the existence of matter must be a fool. The man 
who denies the existence and operations of mind must be a 
knave; but the man who denies the existence of moral prin- 
ciple must be, from the necessity of the case, both a knave and 
a fool. Truth once fully recognized in its true and only char- 
acter, as a moral principle, underlying all science and consti- 
tuting the essence of all demonstration, the idea of a First 
Cause becomes as intuitive as that all the parts are equal to 
the whole, or things that are equal to the same are equal to 
one another. Facts that may seem to conflict with this may 
be easily accounted for from the determination of the will in 
opposition to the decisions of the judgment, the belief, and the 
conscience. The overwhelming force with which the idea of 
a First Cause is demonstrated, compared with that by which 
it is demonstrated that all the parts are equal to the whole, is 
as the broad, brilliant light of noonday compared with the 
feeble, flickering rays of the lamp amid the darkness of the 
subterranean cave. Natural organs of vision accustomed only 
to the rays of the lamp, may prefer that light and see more 
distinctly certain objects, with which they are familiar, while 
the stronger light of the meridian sun may be overpowering 
and painful. So individuals may prefer, as a milder light, the 
feebler demonstrations of concurrent numbers, and shrink 
from the painful effulgence of moral demonstration poured 
around the truths that there is a First Cause—that there is a 
God. The will may try to close the intuition of the soul 
against the truth, but the decisions of the judgment, the 
belief, and the conscience, will cut short the chain of causation 
by the conviction that “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” The voice which comes from the 
inner man, from the deep chambers of the soul, in solemn 
response to the truth, THERE IS A GOD, compared with that 
which affirms that all the parts are equal to the whole, is as 
the thunder of Niagara compared with the soothing, sleep- 
provoking murmurs of the rippling rill. In the consciousness 
of this lies the secret of the mighty and long-protracted efforts 
to invalidate the evidences of the existence of a God. The 
hope to extinguish that voice is foolish in the extreme. It 
may be smothered for a time, but can not be silenced forever. 
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The secret conviction that there is a God, gathers strength in 
spite of the efforts of the will against it. It grows vocal and 
audible amid the gathering shades of life’s dreary evening, and 
bursts forth with a power often appalling in the hour of mortal 
agony. And what is most significant, in all such cases the 
unfolding of this conviction, that there is a God, amid the 
closing scenes of life, is never, in any case, the result of an 
intellectual process, but the simple, direct, unequivocal 
attestation of consciousness. . 

Around the illumined focus of this intuition gathers an 
amount of corroborative evidence that belongs to no other 
subject within the entire range of human intellect. It ranges 
from the atom to the globe, from the globe to the system, and 
from the system to the universe—embracing every degree and 
form of material organization, every stage of mental progress 
and power, all pointing with’ definiteness to a designing mind, 
a great First Cause. The vastness of this evidence, and the 
utter inability of the finite mind to grasp and weigh it all, is 
the only shield the human mind ever has found, or can find 
from a consciousness of absurdity in denying a Creator; an 
absurdity infinitely magnified and aggravated beyond that of 
denying an origin or a maker to a time-piece. The denial of 
the existence of a God is an absurdity so monstrous that it 
never could have been put forth, or tolerated, save under a 
desperate determination of the will to have itso. The wish 
that there were no God is the main-spring of all the intellectual 
effort that has been put forth through the different philosoph- 
ical theories to popularize and sustain the monstrosity. 

It is much to be regretted that men, who have proposed to 
defend the truth, have conceded so much as they have to writ- 
ers who have prostituted their talents to the propagation of 
such absurdities in the name of science. The source of all 
wisdom has pronounced that man “a fool” that saith there is 
no God. But many who profess to believe this, have pro- 
nounced such fools profound philosophers, and have aped their 
fancied independence of thought and investigation till decoyed 
from their own ground into the bogs and marshes of scepticism, 
they have become an easy prey, and serve as lures to others. 
Hence, the tendency in many of the scientific productions of 
the age to ignore entirely the idea of a personal Deity. If the 
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idea of a Deity is at all admitted, it is only amid the shades 
of a back-ground—as a far-fetched inference, the advocacy 
or special presentation of which is unworthy the efforts of a 
scientific mind. There is evidently, in certain departments of 
science, a fixed aim and persistent determination to crowd the 
i ea of a Creator away infinitely beyond all eternity, and to 
shut it out forever from mental cognition, beyond a universe 
of gas, while the ignoble work of reconciling Scripture reve- 
lation with this theory has been assigned to those who fear 
the Lord, but bow down to thesilliest theories that come forth 
labelled Science. It is high time that the scientific world 
should fully realize the importance of the truth, that science 
without a God, is shadow without the substance—a body with- 
out a soul. God must be the grand center of all essence, from 
which all the rays of knowledge radiate. It is only as we 
enjoy the light which emanates from him as the fountain, that 
we are able to penetrate the mystery of our own existence, 
unfold its laws, understand its relationships, and learn its duties 
and its destinies. Hence, every theory of mental science that 
leaves out of view, even temporarily, the moral and religious 
element must, from the necessity of the case, be radically 
defective. As moral principle rests at the foundation of all 
science, so is it a fundamental principle in the mental consti- 
tution of man, never to be ignored or left out of view. The 
moral is not only the most prominent, but by far the most 
important element in human character, infusing itself through- 
out, and charactarizing all the operations of the mind. 

In this respect, some of our modern treatises and text-books 
on mental science are defective. They assume that mental 
and moral science are distinct subjects, and may be treated and 
studied separately, while the aim has been in both to exclude 
as far as possible revelation and the religious element. Dif- 
ferent analysis and classification of the mental powers have 
been given, such as: cognitive and motive, contemplative and 
active, understanding and will, intellectual, active and moral, 
external and internal affections, intelligence, sensibilities, and 
desires. 

The understanding, by some of the fathers in metaphysical 
science, has been regarded as a faculty of the mind. The term, 
both in its original signification and common use, designates 
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the capacity of the mind, and it seems preferable to regard the 
mind as a unit, performing a variety of operations. Previous 
to mental operations, the understanding is vacuous. As these 
operations commence and progress, the understanding assumes 
its character as feeble or strong, contracted or expansive, 
shallow or profound. Mental operations may be allowed to 
distribute themselves into sensational, intellectual, and moral: 


I. By sensational are intended such as are mainly, though 
not exclusively, dependent on the senses. Here we have, 

1. Sensation—that operation of the mind which takes cog- 
nizance of the existence and operation of bodily organs. 

2. Perception—that operation of the mind which takes 
cognizance of external things through the medium of the 
senses. 

3. Thought—that operation in which the mind lays hold of 
and dwells on any thing, as an object or a subject. Attention 
is thought protracted and intensified. 

4. Conception—that operation in which the mind forms 
within itself an idea of things which have been the subject of 
thought. 

5. Consciousness—that operation in which the mind takes 
cognizance of its own operations, as the deliberative body, 
duly organized, takes notes, through its secretary, of its trans- 
actions. 


II. The intellectual, by which are intended such as collect, 
link together, combine and read off sensations, perceptions, 
thoughts, ideas, and subjects. 

1. Reason—that operation in which the mind interlaps 
thoughts, and twines ideas, and weaves subjects and systems 
of thought and science. 

2. Memory—that operation in which the mind retains and 
recalls the subjects of consciousness. 

3. Imagination—that operation in which the mind repro- 
duces the subjects of memory in new combinations. 


III. The moral, by which are intended such operations as 
take cognizance of the distinctions of good and evil, of truth 
and falsehood, of right and wrong. 

1. Judgment—that operation in which the mind decides on 
the fitness of things, and labels them good or evil accofdingly. 
88 
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2. Belief—that operation in which the mind discriminates 
truth and falsehood, relying on the former and rejecting the 
latter. 

8. Conscience—that operation in which the mind discrimi- 
nates right and wrong in the conduct and motives of seif. The 
result of this operation is self-approbation in the consciousness 
of right, and self-condemnation and remorse in the conscious- 
ness of wrong. 

4. The Will—that operation in which the mind determines 
its course, tendency, and character, and gives tendency and 
character to all its other operations. The will has its origin 
in the emotions and desires. It is the going forth of their 
subtile energy and combined influence, controlling or aiming at 
the control of all the other operations of the mind, of all the 
movements and energies of the body, and of all material 
organizations and mental powers. 

If this analysis of our mental constitution be admitted, we 
have a complete counterpart to the analysis of human science 
previously suggested. In that, moral principle is regarded as 
fundamental to all science. It is not only essential to, but is 
itself the very essence of all demonstration. First and clearest 
and strongest in the enjoyment of this demonstration is mental 
existence, with its operations. Next, material existence with 
its organizations and laws. Next and last, and least important 
of them all, mathematical truth. In this analysis of mental 
operations we have the sensational embraced and controlled 
by the intellectual; and these again by the moral, giving 
character, tendency, and destiny to the whole. 

This prominence and controlling power of the moral ele- 
ment, developed by analysis of the mental operations, has 
been fully verified and realized in the history of the race. The 
universal search and demand for good, for truth, for right, 
and the universal endurance and infliction of evil, and false- 
hood, and fraud, and wrong, have literally filled up the entire 
measure of the history and experience of the race. As it has 
been in every past age, so it is in the present, written in char- 
acters of blood, and attested by the groans and dying agonies 
of millions. The one grand effort of the race for six thousand 
years has been to establish the independence and supremacy 
of the will of man, to sweep away all sense of obligation and 
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responsibility to a Sovereign Creator. This is the one great 
aim and leading principle that gives rise to every form and 
degree of vice and crime that has cursed and scourged our 
race from the beginning till now. 

It has been suggested that all truth is intuitive; that is, 
that the mind is adapted to truth. Also, that every truth has 
its lodgment in the mind by a mental process called demon- 
stration. This conflicts with the theory generally received 
that certain truths are primary, simple, incapable of analysis 
and demonstration, while others are reached only through a 
tedious process of intricate reasoning. Thus existence, iden- 
tity, time, and space are regarded as intuitive, while the truth 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles is reached by demonstration. This is, we think, an 
error, arising from oversight of the mental process by which 
we acquire these ideas, and the fact that they are generally 
acquired before the mind begins to analyze its operations. 
The truth is, that no other fact requires such a long, difficult, 
and intricate process of demonstration as the facts of existence 
and of identity. It is a process of months, perhaps in some 
instances years, and the truths are intuitive, just as the truth 
that twelve times twelve are one hundred and forty-four is 
intuitive ; that is, after it has been learned. The idea of space 
is purely and wholly an inference; yet it is as intuitive and as 
firmly relied on as the reality of matter from which it is 
impossible to separate it. Many of the propositions of Euclid 
are so plain that no process of reasoning can make them 
plainer, and yet a certain mental process was necessary, in 
forming the original conceptions and giving expression to 
them in appropriate terms, and the same mental process is 
repeated in every mind when it first grasps the proposition. 
That I see is an intuitive truth, but it fixes itself in my mind 
by the uniform attestation of sensation. That I think is an 
intuitive truth, but it requires a continuous demonstration in 
the attestation of my consciousness. 

Of what has been written, this is the sum: 

1. Truth is essentially and immutably a moral principle, 
wherever it exists, whether in a mathematical problem, a his- 
torical narrative, a scientific investigation, a promise, or a 
prediction. 
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2. It is the living soul of all science, the essence and the 
sum of all demonstration. 

8. It is as essential to the mental constitution as matter is 
to bodily organization. It is as essential to mental repose, to 
mental operation and mental development, as matter is to 
bodily repose, to bodily motion, to bodily subsistence, growth, 
and development. 

4. Every truth, even the truth of its own existence and 
operation, is apprehended and appropriated by the mind 
through a mental process, of sensation, perception, thought, 
conception, consciousness, reason, memory, imagination, 
judgment, beliet, conscience. 

5. The emotions and desires concentrated in and consti- 
tuting the will, may and often do resist and reject the truth, 
and prompt to the denial of it; but that denial can not change 
or annul the truth—it only displays its own absurdity. 

6. The absurdity of denying that two and two make four is 
certainly not so great as the absurdity of denying the existence 
of what is symbolized by two and four, or the existence of 
that which takes cognizance of both the symbols and the 
things that are represented by them; but the “ne plus ultra” 
of absurdity is found in the denial of the moral character of 
truth or falsehood. to that denial. 

7. The facts of existence, with its modes and laws, are 
cognizable by the human mind, and furnish the broad fields 
of human science; but the origin of existence lies beyond the 
range of human knowledge, and can be reached only through 
the testimony of a First Cause and the operation of belief in 
that testimony. 

8. The idea of a First Cause has the same relation to cause 
and effect, as they present themselves to the rational mind, as 
the idea of space has to matter. The idea of space is a neces- 
sity rising from the existence of matter. Its denial is absurd, 
though the idea is incomprehensible. The idea of a First 
Cause is a necessity rising from cause and effect. Its denial, 
too, is absurd, and itself incomprehensible. 

















Art. ITI.—De Ethice. 


It has been disputed much by philosophers concerning con- 
science in man and the nature of virtue. It has generally been 
acknowledged that there is an ineffaceable distinction in things 
which we call right and wrong; that conscience is that faculty 
of the soul that recognizes this distinction, approves the right 
and disapproves the wrong. Thus far all are agreed, that is, 
all who follow what may be called the orthodox school; for 
the utilitarianism of Hobbes and others, and the sympathetic 
theory of Adam Smith, may be considered now as thoroughly 
exploded, and whatever of plausibility there may be in the 
first, the second is worthy of attention only as indicating the 
extreme length of folly to which a first class mind may go on 
one subject that has contributed to the real advancement of 
human learning on another. Beyond this differences appear, 
on which different schools are founded—all, however, 
attempting to build the theory of ethics on the foundation 
given. We believe this foundation insufficient, and that there 
is an intuition of our nature which has been overlooked, which 
has been explained to be not an intuition, but a deduction of 
reason ; which, when once admitted, clears up some difficulties; 
perfects the demonstration for the existence of God, taking it 
out of the sphere of reason and placing it in that of conscious- 
ness; and alone renders any theory of ethics tenable, or even 
a moral nature in man possible. We mean the sense of account- 
ability to a higher power. In the course of the argument, the 
posture of this will be indicated, and its truth appear. The 
elements of ethical science we believe, therefore, to be three: 
the ineffaceable distinction in the very nature of things— 
which can never be explained or accounted for, further than 
that it exists—of right and wrong; that department in man’s 
nature which answers to this distinction, which appreciates it, 
approves of the right and disapproves of the wrong, occasion- 
ing certain exercises of the soul after participation in either 
right or wrong, which is commonly called conscience; and the 
sense of accountability to a supreme intelligence, which pervades 
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the breast of every human being, and is an intuition of our 
nature. We now address ourselves to the consideration of 
these in their order. 

I. The distinction of right and wrong, which exists in the 
nature of things. It is impossible to account for man’s moral 
nature in any other way than on the basis of such a distine- 
tion. It exists in the very nature of things, is eternal and 
ineffaceable. It is not custom, habit, education, or common 
consent that make it, neither does the will of God create it, 
but recognizes it. Some things are right and wrong, not 
because they themselves are immediately founded on this dis- 
tinction, but because they grow out of some other relation 
that is founded upon it, and the tributary mean is so patent 
that it is immediately recognized, and the conducted force is 
acknowledged in all its power. These two might be termed 
the absolute and relative distinctions. The class of the absolute 
are eternally and unalterably right and wrong. The class of 
the relative are not eternally and unalterably right and wrong, 
but acquire their moral character by reason of their relation to 
the absolute. Whatever is founded upon the absolute partakes 
of the character of that upon which it is founded, possessing 
in itself, perhaps, no moral character whatever. It is chiefly 
in the latter of these two classes that mistakes occur, and in 
which a depraved heart exercises its ingenuity in making right 
wrong and wrong right. A good example of these two classes 
occurs in the moral and ceremonial laws of the Jews. The 
moral law, which is summarily contained in the Ten Com- 
mandments, is nothing but a restatement of the law which 
was in the first written on man’s heart, but which became 
dimmed and perverted in the fall, the conscience becoming 
blunted to keen and remote distinctions, and man becoming 
such that he did not like to retain God in his knowledge. In 
order that the law might not be finally lost, it became neces- 
sary to commit to tables of stone that which had been origin- 
ally written on the fleshly tables of man’s heart, and which 
remains with distinctness sufficient to retain the distinction 
itself between right and wrong, but not sufficiently clear to 
discern unerringly, under all circumstances, what is right and 
what is wrong. It is, therefore, eternally and unalterably 
binding upon all lineages and families of men. On the con- 
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trary, the ceremonial law was binding upon the Jews only 
because it was commanded by God, and commended itself to 
their consciences because, in the very nature of things, it is 
always right to obey and always wrong to disobey the mighty 
and all-dreadful God. Those definitions of virtue, therefore, 
which make it to consist only in conformity to God’s will, 
whilst they are very pious and prompted by a somewhat con- 
suming zeal, are defective, for they leave out of view the 
eternal and immutable distinction in the very nature of things 
which is binding upon all beings except God himself, and only 
not binding upon him because he is related to it by a higher 
than a binding force, to wit, the same necessity that neces- 
sitates it necessitating his own existence, not in conformity to, 
but co-ordinate with, those eternal principles, neither one being 
conformed to the other, nor neither one or both beginning 
to be through a pre-existent necessity that made their exist- 
ence indispensable, but both of them being co-ordinate and 
coeternal with the necessity itself, which can not be conceived 
of as existing antecedent to, or separate from, both or either 
of them. 

The true definition of virtue follows obviously from the 
foregoing. It is conformity to what is right. Vice is con- 
formity to what is wrong. Now, it is true that God’s will is 
always right, and to define virtue as being conformity to his 
will is true, as far as it goes, but is not germinal. Neither do 
we mean that virtue demands of us anything more than God’s 
will. But that, whilst it teaches us to do his will and nothing 
else, it also teaches us that to do his will is not an arbitrary 
demand, nor to be done because the renewed man delights in 
it, but because it is right, and the reason exists in the very 
nature of things, and not in his will alone. A life of virtue is, 
therefore, not only well pleasing to God, but is in exact con- 
formity. with man’s own being and the nature of all things, 
and is the harmonious and inscrutable working of a high 
mystery that perhaps none but God can understand. Whilst 
a life of vice is not only disobedience to God, and draws on us 
his vengeance and dreadful retribution, and the wrath and 
curse of his law, but is also violence done to our own nature, 
and an assault upon the intimate nature and permanent har- 
mony of all things. “He that sinneth against me, wrongeth 
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his own soul: all they that hate me love death.” Prov. viii: 
36. The moral law lies, therefore, in the very nature of 
things, as well as in the will of God, and falls under the head 
of what is known to us as immediate and absolute right and 
wrong. The revealed will of God, wherein it has nothing 
moral in its nature, or wherein it possesses no claim upon our 
obedience except that he has commanded it, rests upon the 
relative rather than the absolute class of duties, and though it 
be fully as binding upon us as the other, was yet never written 
on man’s heart, and could not have been known even to 
unfallen man without a revelation. There are, indeed, a large 
class of duties which would never have had any existence but 
for the fall, and which grow out of our estate of sin and 
misery—such as benevolence, mercy, and all deeds of humanity 
and charity. It is likely, too, that if we examine the Scrip- 
tures closely, we will find that this class of duties is always 
meant by the phrase “good works.” As we are united to our 
head, Jesus Christ, by faith, so works—or a holy life—are the 
evidences or outgrowth of that faith, and are indispensable to 
salvation ; not that they constitute the righteousness by which 
we are justified, but are the indispensable concomitants of that 
faith that receives the righteousness of Jesus Christ. By 
reason of their union to Jesus Christ, the just are all second- 
arily united to one another, and as faith is the expression of 
their union to him, so charity is the expression of their union 
to one another. Of this charity good works are the evidence 
and outgrowth ; and as we are to show our faith by our works, 
so are we to show our charity by our good works. Now, 
although both these classes of duties are enjoined upon us by 
God, and are equally binding upon us, yet we see that they 
arise differently, and though they had not been directly 
commanded by him, would have none the less been our duty. 
A new question might arise here: Under which of the two 
classes of duties, the absolute or relative, does gospel obedience 
or faith in Jesus Christ fall? This question is unlike any 
other that can be started, and that for the reason that the 
work of the Lord Jesus is perfectly anomalous. It was under- 
taken to remedy an abnormal condition of things, and event- 
uates in that remedy being only the opening portal of mysteries 
and glories, divine perfections and revelations, creature trans- 
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formations and expansions, and endless progresses, until it 
seems as though that which in theory is incidental, is in fact 
the chief drama of the universe, to which the preceding course 
of events, interrupted by the event which called for such a 
remedy, seem as the feeble introductory scenes. In fact, so 
utterly stupendous is the very conception of such a redemption, 
that the astonied powers, when attempting to speculate upon 
it, either sink into insignificance and rebuke, or else dismiss 
the grandeur of the conception, and with coarse and clumsy 
tools build in the walls of its structure heavenly pearls and 
jewels with the cement of an offensive and earthly mortar. 
In some of its aspects this may be said to belong to both 
classes of duties. It is not obligatory upon us to believe on 
the Lord Jesus Christ unless we hear of him. Those, there- 
fore, who perish without having heard his name, are con- 
demned by the law written on their hearts, and not because 
they have not believed on him of whom they have not heard. 
In this aspect of it, it belongs to the relative class of duties, 
but being once made known through revelation, it is the 
absolute duty of all men to believe on him, not simply because 
it is commanded, or rests on the will oft God, but because it is 
founded in the very nature of things. For it is our absolute 
duty at all times to keep the moral law; yet by reason of our 
fallen nature, we can not keep it out of Christ; it is, therefore, 
our duty to keep it in him; but we can not keep it in him 
without believing upon him. Faith in him is, therefore, both 
the absolute and relative duty of every one that hears his 
name. The anomalous nature of this duty appears in this, 
that in all other matters the relative duty only becomes ours 
because it is founded upon the absolute ; here the absolute only 
becomes ours through the relative; and neither of them are 
universally binding, but only come to the class of men that 
hear; and yet upon these it comes with all the force of both 
classes, so that if it were possible to make any distinction in . 
duties, all of which are infinite, this of faith in Jesus Christ is 
the most high, solemn, and binding of all duties. And not 
only do we conceive this to be true, but we also believe that 
the work of Christ itself, being essential to the entire vindi- 
cation of the law of God, and to the thorough vindication of 
right and punishment of wrong, as they exist in the naturé 
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of things, is itself as much a necessity, when the disturbing 
cause of sin had entered, as that which in the first place neces- 
sitates the distinction itself between right and wrong; yet, 
a necessity that would never have been developed, and conse- 
quently never known to exist, if it had not been for the fall 
of man. For all that we know, there may be infinite millions 
of other necessities just as great, yet totally unlike each other, 
lying latent in the possibilities of things, which can only rise 
into actual existence, something else first occurring. And if 
such be the case, we have confidence in this, yea, we of a 
certainty know that the resources of the Godhead are per- 
fectly adequate to the full equipment of all such necessities; 
yea, as in the plan of redemption, to make infinitely more of 
them than the plain necessities of the case may demand. And 
is it hazarding too much to conjecture that these endless 
necessities, with their endless remedies, shall go on occurring 
and developing more and more the amazing resources of the 
Infinite, and adding more and more to his matchless glory, 
and the ineffable happiness of his creatures throughout the 
multiplication of eternities that will form the transient and 
fleeting moments of the world to come? 

II. Conscience in man, which answers to the distinction of right 
and wrong in the nature of things. There is an eternal fitness 
in things, and adaptation of all God’s works to the nature of 
things, to one another, and to God himself. Answering to 
right and wrong as they have been set forth, is the moral 
nature in man in which that distinction is inextricably 
wrought. The index of this moral nature is conscience, and 
as frequently happens with philosophic terms, the popular 
meaning of the word is apt to lead us astray. The functions 
of conscience are various. It discerns between right and 
wrong; that is, appreciates the distinction itself; it decides 
what is right and what is wrong; and it bestows approbation 
on the right, and condemnation on the wrong. This last is a 
twofold process—abstractly considered, it approves what is 
right, either in thesi, or when enacted by another. When en- 
acted by ourselves, it bestows an internal serenity and peace. 
And so with the wrong; it condemns that in thesi, or when 
enacted by another. But when engaged in by ourselves, it 
inflicts inward pangs and lacerations, with forebodings of a 
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judgment to come, which make altogether an unrest and misery 
the like to which nothing else can furnish, and which if not 
remedied, succeeding from desperation to torpor, at last event- 
uates in horrible despair, than which the gnawings of the 
worm that never dies can be none other. In popular language 
the term conscience is applied to this last only, and we should 
be careful in our speculations upon the subject not to permit 
any partial definitions of this or any other term to warp and 
deform our opinions. Indeed the only difference between 
conscience and our moral nature, of which we have said that 
it is the index, we conceive to be this, that by our moral 
nature is meant the capacities and susceptibilities of soul when 
in any manner affected by a moral subject, or in other words, 
is that phase of our nature which answers to the eternal dis- 
tinction in things called right and wrong. Conscience we 
take to be the actual putting forth of these faculties, and 
movement of these susceptibilities. But inasmuch as these 
faculties and susceptibilities are nothing more than the soul 
itself acting or acted upon in a particular way, so conscience 
is nothing more than the soul itself acting and acted upon in- 
relation to morals. The third function of conscience, as 
developed above, must not be restricted to acts alone, but to 
states of the soul also; so that the punishment which it inflicts 
and the peace which it bestows, do not alone follow perpe- 
tration of wrong, or performance of right, but participation in 
them, which covers both the states of mind and the volitions 
actually put forth. The state of the soul from which a wrong 
volition proceeds, we suppose to be designated in Scripture by 
the term concupiscence ; that is, the conception of a volition. 
Answering to this there is a corresponding testimony of con- 
science, which we will again notice when we come to treat of 
original sin in this connection. To believe that there can be 
guilt upon the soul without a corresponding testimony of 
conscience, is to believe that we will be condemned without a 
trial ; to say that there is a sin without a moral character, and 
that we will be condemned for that which is not moral in its 
nature, which all men are agreed is not true. 

We exist in a twofold capacity: as individuals, and as a race. 
Our moral nature answers to both these. As individuals we 
have a personal participation in right and wrong; and as a 
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race we have a putative one. The whole race sinned at a time 
when there were but two individuals of it in existence. Inas- 
much as the race is made up of individuals, there is a share of 
guilt attaching to each one; but at the time of the transaction, 
only two individuals of the race being in existence, none but 
these two had a personal participation in the crime; yet they 
being the whole of the race then existing, and the root and 
germ of that portion of it that was to come after, it had an 
existence in them at the time, and consequently shared in the 
crime; but that existence was only germinal, and the share in 
the crime putative. We are not punished for Adam’s sin, 
but for our own sin in Adam, and the inheritance is not one 
of quilt only, as has been put forth in some quarters, but of sin 
and guilt. The act of imputation does not transfer another’s 
sin to us, but designates our share of the common crime and 
guilt, and identifies our individuality or personality as part of 
one stock or race, so that each separate existence, in becoming 
separate, or personal, or individual, does not become exscinded 
from the native stock. The essence of the imputation is not 
an arbitrary act of God, but the community of existence in a 
single stock. And so far from Adam’s federal headship, alone, 
rendering the imputation of sin possible, it was only necessary 
to the transmission of the particular kind of sin that it was, 
to wit, breach of covenant. If God had made no covenant 
with the race in Adam, and before begetting an individual of 
the race, that is, when the race were still all in his loins, he had 
committed some sin, it is clear that the race would have fallen 
just as it has fallen, and that we would have shared in the sin 
of the fall. If the fall had been nothing but a breach of the 
moral law, the natural headship had been sufficient; but inas- 
much as it was not only this, but more, that is, the breach of 
a voluntary and extraneous engagement, which is called the 
covenant of works, the federal headship was necessary to 
make us participants in that part of the crime. Now we main- 
tain that conscience covers the whole ground of man’s moral 
obligation.. If we are accountable for original sin, then it pos- 
sesses a moral character. If it possesses a moral character, 
it is within the domain of conscience. If it be within the 
domain of conscience, what is the character of those opera- 
tions of conscience that take cognizance of it? 
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All are agreed that man is not morally accountable, unless 
he is a free agent; and that he is a free agent in nothing in 
which his will does not consent; and that he can have no 
compunctions of conscience for anything not voluntarily done. 
But this only applies to the personal individual aspect of man’s 
moral] relations, and when applied to the race, as such is not 
true. If it were to be argued that because we do not feel com- 
punctions of conscience for original sin, that, therefore, we do 
not have any, the argument does not hold good; or because 
the original sin was not voluntary on our part, as individuals, 
that it, therefore, possesses no moral character, and we are not 
accountable for it, the argument would not again hold good. 
It may, and it may not be true, that compunctions of cen- 
science do not follow original sin; and if it be true, it is very 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to show it, for all our actual 
transgressions so proceed from our corrupt nature, and it is so 
much the source and fountain of all that is wrong in our 
actions, that it is impossible for us entirely to separate the two 
and say how much of the sense of blameworthiness is to be 
attributed to the actual transgression, and how much to the 
depraved state of heart from which it issued. Besides this, 
the depravity itself is so much the result of previous actual 
transgressions, that it is difficult to distinguish between what 
is habit and what is congenital. Yet we know this, that 
the first disposition of heart to evil grew, not out of habit 
from previous transgression, but had its origin when ourselves 
were quickened in our mother’s womb. The only conscious- 
ness which we have of original sin, and the only occasions 
which we have to lament it, are when it has become the 
parent of an actual transgression. -Who shall say that the 
compunctions felt for the actual transgression bear no relation 
whatever to the inherent depravity out of which it grew? 
And is it not true that our self-upbraidings, at such times, are 
directed against ourselves, rather as being the wretches capa- 
ble of such an action, than as the miscreants who have perpe- 
trated it? But even granting that original sin occasions no 
compunctions, still it is a gratuitous assumption to claim that 
there may be no other operations of conscience anwering to it. 
One thing is certain, that we will not be condemned at the 
bar of God for anything that our conscience will not justify. 
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It will acknowledge the justice of the sentence if nothing 
more. But still, to pass this by; it may be true, or it is pos- 
sible that it could be true, that compunctions of conscience 
relate only to individual personal sins, and that there is another 
testimony in relation to putative sin; for instance a loathing 
of it, and self-abhorrence on account of it, and a desire to be 
freed from it. What is the testimony of God’s people in rela- 
tion to this, and what is the voice of God’s word? Beyond a 
doubt, every candid and humble soul will take up the miserere 
of the Patriarch David, and with him exclaim, Behold, I was 
shapen in iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me. 
Behold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts; and in the 
hidden part thou shalt make me to know wisdom. Purge me 
with hyssop and [I shall be clean: wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow. Create in me a clean heart, O God; and 
renew a right spirit within me. There is one great difficulty, 
however, that attends all the observation on this point. We 
are at no time free from original sin, and consequently can not 
know from experience what is the normal condition of the 
conscience. It may be said, that we are never free from 
actual sin either. This is true: but we know what the testi- 
mony of conscience is in relation to individual acts; we know 
how we feel before we have performed them; and we know 
how we feel afterward. But we can not know how one feels 
before contamination by original sin; all our observation 
applies to the period after it, so that we do not know what 
heavenly peace and serenity the soul, uncontaminated with it, 
may enjoy. Nor can we judge how much of our present 
unhappiness, or lack of joy even, is owing to incidental and 
necessary distractions, nor how much must be placed to the 
account of originat sin. Furthermore, original sin is, itself, 
twofold—the transgression of the race in Adam, and the 
depravation of our whole nature. And it might be objected, 
that the foregoing reasoning applies only to the latter aspect 
of it. We reply, that it is much more easy to believe that 
conscience woul bear its testimony against a specific act, 
rather than against a state of the soul; and if the state of the 
soul which produces actual transgression is bemoaned, the act 
which produced the state of the soul must be confessed with 
confusion of face, and with contrition. Lo, this only have I 
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found, that God hath made man upright; but they have 
sought out many inventions. 

III. The sense of accountability to a supreme intelligence. 
The third fundamental truth in the science of Ethics, we con- 
ceive to be a sense of accountability to a supreme intelligence. 
We believe it to be an intuition of our nature, and are aware 
that, in making this statement, we incur the risk of being 
charged with innovation, and by reason of an ill-digested clas- 
sification of stating that as fundamental which is not so, and 
of needlessly multiplying first truths. We incur this risk, 
not heedlessly, and respectfully invite the consideration of all 
thinking men to what is here advanced, that perchance com- 
ing to it with a smile of incredulity, they may go away with 
the sober and composed expression of thorough conviction. 
It is of the very nature of ultimate or first truths, that they can 
neither be proven nor gainsaid, but must commend themselves 
immediately to the observation of all persons. The axioms of 
geometry can not be demonstrated, but must be assumed as a 
starting point from which to reason ; so likewise in the sciences 
of Metaphysics and Ethics; the last appeal that we can make is 
to consciousness, and there we must leave the matter. But 
there may be much argument as to whether any given truth 
does or does not belong to this ultimate class, that is to be 
referred to this unquestioned tribunal. There may be much 
done in the way of clearing up the ground and preparing the 
way for this ultimate decision, as to whether we are driven to 
this arbitrament, and, being driven, whether we state the case 
fairly and clearly. 

The following reasons, we think, establish the point: 

I. The consciousness of all men. We appeal to the univer- 
sal consciousness of the race, and declare it to be true, that 
there is, in all men, a dread of a judgment to come. It is not 
so much the thought of having done wrong that torments 
men, as the belief that they are to render up account somehow, 
somewhere, and sometime, to a power whose authority is 
unquestioned, and whose power and intelligence are supreme. 
The fact can not and, of course, will not be questioned by any 
ingenuous mind. It may be attempted to be accounted for with- 
out referring it to an intuition of our nature. It may be said 
that it is the force of education, that the idea has been imbibed 
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from infancy through innumerable generations, and was part 
of the primeval revelation from God to man. This brings us 
to the second argument. 

Il. The character of the revelations concerning God. The 
Scriptures nowhere reveal the fact that there is asupreme being, 
but that God is the supreme being. The revelations address 
themselves to a ground-work in our nature, without which the 
religious would be impossible in man. There is nothing more 
universally known and acknowledged than the religious nature 
inman. He is prone to worship some superior being, and the 
character of that worship is always propitiatory, looking to a 
judgment. This is the only thing which the Scriptures take for 
granted. They nowhere argue either the existence of God or 
our accountability to him: I am the Almighty God, walk 
before me, and be thou perfect. The obligation to the Almighty 
God is not here taught, nor the existence of God asserted, but 
there being a God, J am he, and because I am that God, you 
are to obey me. So, in like manner, the command, be ye holy 
for Iam holy. So, also, the preface to the Ten Commandments: 
I am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. It may be 
objected to this, that the Scriptures presuppose that the human 
mind will gather the idea of the existence of God from his 
works. ‘To this, the answer is most singularly fortunate, com- 
plete, and triumphant, that among the most cultivated nations 
of antiquity where the idea of the supreme was unquestiona- 
bly acknowledged, the world was not thought to be the work 
of His hands, and, therefore, could not be, to them, an evi- 
dence of his existence. So strong, indeed, is this idea in the 
human mind that it is applied to the representatives of God 
on earth, our parents and our rulers ; so that the fifth command- 
ment is founded in man’s moral nature and is not dependent 
for its moral authority on the command of God, though this, 
of course, adds to it. The foundation of parental authority is 
naturally in the mind of every child; he may try to evade it, 
but not on moral grounds; he does not question the right of 
the authority; all that is necessary, is that it be properly 
asserted, and the child will obey it ; or, if he do not, it will be 
with a consciousness of doing wrong. The idea extends, also, 
to God’s vicegerents, the rulers of the land, and there is noth- 
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ing that demoralizes a people so quickly as lack of respect, 
and consequent disobedience to the magistrate, and the people 
who indulge in it, though they be great among the nations of 
the earth, will suddenly topple from the pinnacle of their 
glory, and become the footstool of other more virtuous nation- 
alities. It is needless to say that all this takes its rise in dis- 
obedience in the family relation, of children to their parents 
and wives to their husbands. Nothing is truer than that those 
who honor their parents will honor the civil magistrate, and 
nothing can be more self-evidencing than that where obedience 
is not inculcated at home, it is impossible for the authorities 
of the land to exact it. Indeed, one of the instances given in 
prophecy of the wickedness of the last times is, that they shall 
be disobedient to parents. The second generation in such 
times will be invariably worse than the first, for parents who 
were not, themselves, obedient in childhood, however much 
they may wish to perform their duty toward their own chil- 
dren, will be impotent to secure obedience, for there is no law 
more immutable than this, that persons can not govern who 
have not, themselves, been governed. In the light of these 
reflections let the patriot view the present condition of our 
land, and say whether or not disobedience to parents, resulting 
in contempt of all law and authority, human and divine, falsity 
toward man, and perjury toward God, has not been the preg- 
nant and hellish womb that, in the midst of pangs, hideous 
outcry and revolting travail, has given birth to such sore dis- 
asters ! 

Ill. The ethical argument for the existence of God. The form, 
in which this argument has been presented, is this: That, inas- 
much as conscience testifies to a law which is separate and dis- 
tinct from conscience itself, which is the rule of our life and 
which we ought to obey, there is, therefore, a lawgiver to 
whom we are accountable, and this lawgiver, whether or not 
he be called God, occupies the place of God to us. If, now, 
the truth of the argument under [, in this article be admitted, 
it will be seen that this last reasoning is defective. It does 
not follow that because there is a law of right and wrong, 
that, therefore, there is a lawgiver, for we have already seen 
that this distinction does not depend upon his will, but is like 
his own existence, necessary and eternal, and exists in the very 
39 
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nature of things. That, this last is true, it does not devolve 
on us to prove, for it is, so far as we know, freely admitted by 
all. It is clear that, if this be true, it no more necessitates a 
lawgiver, or depends upon the will of the infinite, than his 
existence depends upon the law, both of them being equally in- 
finite and eternal. It might be replied that this holds good, only 
as far as the absolute class of duties is concerned, and not the rel- 
ative, or, in other words, that conscience acknowledging reveal- 
ed duties, or those which confessedly depend on God’s will for 
their moral character, necessitates the inference of a lawgiver. 
This is, of course, true, and must be acknowledged, but instead 
of being an argument against what we have said is one for 
it. Because the duty being propounded to us as God’s will, 
he declares himself in the very act of revelation as the law- 
giver, and appeals directly to this very intuition of our 
nature ; that is, the sense of accountability to a higher power. 
The fact of the law, being a revealed one, robs the objection 
of all its force. 

It might be claimed that this sense of accountability ulti- 
mates in the law itself, and does not point out a lawgiver ; in 
fact, that we are not accountable at all to a supreme intelli- 
gence, but only to the law itself, and that the conception of 
the supreme intelligence is arrived at by deduction of reason. 
Under another form, it is common to teach this doctrine, that 
we are under no further obligation to do right and refrain 
from wrong than because we ought. And virtue has been 
interpreted as the doing what is right, simply because it is 
right, and refraining from the wrong only because it is wrong, 
and for no other reason. Now this is true as far as it goes, 
but is only a partial statement of the case. It is a very fine 
theory if man were a different being from what he is. But 
the consciousness of every man tells him a different story, if 
he will only listen to its voice. The fact that the Scriptures 
place before us the terrors of the law, and the wrath of an 
avenging God, to induce us to flee from the wrath to come, and 
place before us-the blessedness of the righteous, to induce us 
to seek God, or what is the same thing, to practice virtue, 
should be a complete answer to that theory. Even the Lord 
Jesus himself, for the glory that was placed before him, 
endured the cross, despising the shame. This universal 
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benevolence theory once brought forth its fruits in the repul- 
sive doctrine of Hopkinsianism, which taught that our devo- 
tion to God's will should be so unselfish as to make us to be 
willing to be damned to please him. It is, no doubt, true that 
we are to practice virtue for its own sake, and eschew vice for 
its own sake; but it is not true that this is the whole state- 
ment of the case, for we can never be indifferent to our own 
destiny, and God has made the degree of our attainments in 
virtue, the measure of the reward which is at the last to be 
bestowed as a free gift upon us. If this sense of accounta- 
bility ultimates in the law itself, then why those apprehensions 
of the future? If we do wrong we are immediately punished 
with the upbraidings of conscience, and there is nothing in the 
nature of these exercises to make us apprehend the future life 
any more than the future in this life. Besides, by repeated 
transgression, conscience becomes seared, and the transgressor 
might felicitate himself in this, that by the time he has attained 
futurity its voice will have become utterly silenced. Instead, 
therefore, of having apprehensions of the future, he should 
look forward to it with gladness. 

The moral nature of man is not an appetite or affection 
simply. Advocates of the disinterested theory make out that 
we pursue the right for its own sake only, just as the appetite 
of hunger leads a man to eat, which he does not that he may 
sustain life which is the object of the appetite, but that he 
may gratify the appetite itself. They teach that the good to 
self, which is to result from the practice of virtue, is no part 
of the motive, but only to gratify the moral appetite, so to 
speak. Now it is universally admitted that the meral part of 
man’s nature is the crowning glory of his being, rising high 
above the intellectual. How, then, are we to ignore the intel- 
lectual and degrade the moral into a blind appetency? Is it 
not more likely that it enfolds in its embrace all the other 
forces of our nature, partaking of the quality of them all, 
and whilst it regards virtue for its own sake, with the blind 
affection of an appetite or instinct, it, at the same time, 
regards virtue’s ends with the eye of intelligence, as promot- 
ing one’s greatest good, by fitting one to stand before that 
terrible being to whom we are to render up account? 

As endeavored to be shown in the first part of this article, 
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the eternal and immutable law of right and wrong is embodied 
in the divine law and made part of it; we are subject to it, 
not only in the nature of things, but because it is God’s will 
as well. Now is there nothing in our moral nature that 
answers to this aspect of the case? Has God left himself 
-without witness in the human breast? Is there nothing that 
gives us warning of a divine punishment, or are we trans- 
gressing a divine law without knowing it? There are two 
necessary and eternal things: the law of right and wrong, 
to which conscience answers, and an infinite intelligence, to 
which the sense of accountability answers. The moral nature 
of man answers to both these, and their laws are written on 
his heart. He can never erase them, though he may pervert 
and deface them, sear and harden them. It matters not 
whether they be classed separately, or be both embraced 
under the one head of conscience, they are both there, and 
indelibly and eternally there. The law was written upon 
man’s heart; man himself is the image of his maker, and only 
by obliterating man himself, do you obliterate the stamp of 
divinity, for he himself is that stamp. The true statement of 
the ethical argument for the existence of God, we take to be 
this: there is a law written in our members, and conscience is 
the testimony of our nature to that law, and acknowledgment 
of its authority. There is a sense of accountability to an 
intelligence that will jadge us according to this law. This 
being, whether or not he be God, occupies the place of God 
to us. The law by which we are to be judged is just and holy. 
Therefore, the being to whom we are accountable is just and 
holy. He must be all-wise to judge rightly, all-powerful to 
enforce it, and so we may add to the chain, link by link, until 
we have added innumerable attributes. But here, alas, our 
knowledge ends. Jesus Christ is not written on the heart 
of the natural man; all our knowledge is to condemn, our 
accountability but a fearful looking-for of judgment. Christ 
must be revealed to us, applied to our souls by a divine opera- 
tion, embraced by faith. This being done, not only is his law 
written in our members, but our whole man is transformed 
until we are thoroughly wrought in his likeness, and himself 
performs our obedience to the law, and assumes our accounta- 
bility, in lieu of all which he only requires of us unbounded 
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trust in him. But this trust in him, oh, it is a bounden duty, 
which, woe be to our souls, if we perform it not. In our 
weakness and blindness, and distrust of self, what can we 
do but cast ourselves helpless upon him, and ery with the 
penitent thief, Lorp, REMEMBER ME WHEN THOU COMEST INTO THY 
KINGDOM! . 





Art. IV.—Politics and the Church. 


THERE are no greater differences in sentiment among those 
of the same general faith, than exist upon certain grave 
matters where the Scriptures speak with plainness. This 
may seem remarkable, but it has its solution. Arch heretics, 
indeed, will arise to vex the Lord’s people, even to the end. 
This we expect, for the Scriptures proclaim the fact and sound 
the warning. But there ought to be cordial agreement in 
all things of vital importance where men receive the same 
formulas of doctrine; and there are some who charitably 
believe that this is substantially realized, or that the differences 
which exist are of little moment. Their observations at length 
dispel the illusion, and they find that circumstances will some- 
times develop a radical disagreement among them upon ques- 
tions in which the interests of the church and the world are 
deeply concerned. Such a question is now agitating the 
church in the United States, in all its denominations. It has 
reference to the civil war in progress, and to the province and 
duties of the church in relation thereto. It is forced upon 
public attention under circumstances not very favorable to 
clear views and a correct judgment. There is so much of 
feeling and prejudice brought into action, even among good 
men, when determining their position or that of the church 
upon the issues involved, that reason for the time is well nigh 
dethroned. But the interests at stake, sorely affecting society 
at large, and periling the existence of the nation, imperiously 
demand that the questions which arise out of the controversy 
should be tried by the sole standard of truth. 

We propose in this article to examine one of these questions. 
It may be stated'in general terms thus: What is the true 
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province of the pulpit, and what are the true functions of the 
church, in their relation to the moral, social, and civil interests 
of society? We do not aim to explore the entire field touch- 
ing the relations of church and state, but only to survey a 
small part of it. A right view of the question stated is essen- 
tial to the true position of the church in the execution of her 
mission to the world, as well as vital to her own internal peace 
and harmony. In its practical solution, are wrapped up the 
dearest interests of our civil and religious heritage. 

The direct bearing which we wish to give to this general 
question, may be understood when we mention the particular 
phase of public thought and expression which has suggested 
the subject. The charge is frequently made that the pulpit 
and church courts, very extensively at present in our country, 
are prostituted to political purposes; that there is an unhal- 
lowed mixture of the secular with the spiritual, and a conse- 
quent desecration of the sanctuary and the tribunals of the 
church to profane and worldly ends; thus bringing the power 
of the pulpit and the sanctions of religion to bear upon sub- 
jects and to influence action in regard to which religion and 
its teachers have nothing to do. 

This is a grave charge. It may well be deemed to deserve 
a candid examination, for it is made by those who wield great 
influence over society. The secular press in many cases, some 
portions of the religious press, and occasionally the pulpit, 
have united to give this charge currency. Earnest politicians 
upon the stump, and venerable statesmen in the Senate, have 
taken up the tale. Learned professors, in huge octavos, with 
all the precision of mathematical deduction from ponderous 
tabular statements, point out the sad consequences to the 
church and the state, resulting in schism and rebellion, of 
this profanation of the pulpit, and this utter perversion of the 
proper functions of ecclesiastical courts. The ministry, to a 
large extent, and the church through her courts, are thus sol- 
emnly arraigned before the bar of public opinion; and it may 
thus well become those who fill the sacred office, or who are 
appointed instructors of those who are to fill it, to endeavor to 
meet the issue here presented. 

What is needed at the outset, is a definite and just concep- 
tion of the indictment, that we may have before us a sure line 
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of investigation. The current phrases—“pulpit politics,” 
“mixing politics and religion,” “taking political action,” all 
of which are so freely applied to the ministry and to ecclesi- 
astical bodies—present language quite indeterminate in its 
meaning. They are a sort of masked battery, from behind 
which the wily combatants may throw shot and shell, grape, 
canister, and shrapnel, and all the other deadly projectiles of 
modern warfare, and yet themselves remain quite safe in their 
shady seclusion. We must attempt to unmask them, that we 
may measure the foe we have to meet, and may know what is 
requisite to our own successful defense. We freely admit that 
to bring politics, in any just acceptation of the term, into the 
pulpit for discussion, or to make political subjects the basis of 
action in church judicatories, is a perversion of the functions 
of the ministry and the authority of the church. That there 
are ministers who introduce politics into the pulpit in the 
sense which we condemn, and that there has been church 
action of a like character, we also grant; though we believe 
these cases are rare as compared with the entire ministry and 
church of all denominations in our country. But still we 
insist that a large range of topics which certain persons under 
set forms of phraseology would exclude from the pulpit and 
from church courts, do come within the true province af 
pulpit discussion and church action; and not only so, but that 
the church and the ministry are just as solemnly bound by the 
authority of Him who is made “ Head over all things to the 
church,” and from whom the ministry hold their commission, 
to give the people committed to their care, at proper times, in 
proper measure, full instruction upon these themes, as they 
are authorized and bound to preach faith and repentance to 
the world, and to administer the ordinances and exercise 
government in the church. 

This brings us directly to state the main proposition we 
wish to elaborate: That it is within the true province of the 
pulpit and of church courts, to examine and determine all 
questions upon all subjects, in their religious bearings, which 
affect the moral, social, and civil well-being of society; the 
Bible being their guide as to topics and the views to be taken of 
them, and the providence of God in the exercise of a wise discre- 
tion determining the occasions on which they shall be presented. 
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We sustain and confirm this general proposition, first, from 
the Scriptures; secondly, from the creeds and confessions of 
the church of all branches, in its purest portions, in all ages; 
thirdly, from frequent deliverances of the church, in past 
times, upon a variety of special subjects, called for by par- 
ticular exigencies; fourthly, from the published writings of 
men of various branches and periods of the church, who are 
acknowledged as among its great lights; and fifthly, from the 
fact that the negative of this proposition is not sustained by 
any clear teachings of Scripture, in terms, principle, or any 
fair deduction, nor by any evangelical creeds or explicit 
church action of former times, nor by any prominent names 
in the ministry. 

It is scarcely to be expected or desired, that we should 
exhibit, within the limits of this article, the evidence on these 
several points in full. We only state them to show what the 
subject claims, and shall aim to give a sample of this testimony, 
dwelling, however, at present, on the first point only. 

In treating a subject of this nature, the Scriptures are our 
first, last, and only conclusive appeal. They are a full revela- 
tion of God’s will to men. They embody and develop the 
principles by which men as individuals, and mankind as a race, 
are to be governed, in all their relations one with another, 
through all the organizations and compacts of society, whether 
of the family, the church, or the state ; and they also set forth 
the relations which men sustain to God, under all possible 
aspects and organizations of society, and announce the obliga- 
tions which these relations imply, and the laws by which God 
governs men, as individuals, as families, as communities, and 
as nations. There is, furthermore, no duty under which man 
rests, as a moral, social, and accountable being, accountable to 
his fellows, to society, and to God; and there is no moral obli- 
gation under which society rests, to itself as a whole, or to any 
of its organizations, or to the individuals who compose it, or to 
God; but what is imposed by God himself, and is clearly made 
known in the revelation of his will. The Scriptures are, 
therefore, the final appeal in all questions of duty, which may 
arise out of any of the relations of mankind. 

To the church of God, through her divinely-commissioned 
ministry, and her divinely-appointed courts, is authoritatively 
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committed the high duty of making known the will of God 
to men, touching all the relations of life, and upon all subjects, 
upon which the Scriptures speak, concerning man and society. 
The church, therefore, by her ministry and her courts, in all 
her utterances, in so far as they are conformed to the 
Scriptures, speaks in the name and by the full authority of 
her Divine Head, who is “ King of kings and Lord of lords.” 
But as the church is not infallible, either in her ministry or in 
her coarts; as, according to the Westminster Confession, “ all 
synods or councils since the apostles’ times, whether general 
or particular, may err, and many have erred, and are therefore 
not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be used as a 
help in both ;” and as “God alone is Lord of the conscience, 
and hath left it free from the doctrines and commandments of 
men, which are in anything contrary to His word, or beside it 
in matters of faith or worship ;” therefore, “the rights of pri- 
vate judgment, in all matters that respect religion, are univer- 
sal and inalienable.” According to this, each individual is at 
liberty, and not only so but is bound, to “search the Scrip- 
tures,” and judge for himself, what are his duties as a man, 
and a member of society; to determine, in the fear of God, 
the nature and extent of all obligations which are laid upon 
him by the word of God, without any interference whatever 
from the church, whether these obligations relate to his spirit- 
ual or to his civil duties. It is thus true to the utmost extent, 
of each individual of mankind in regard to all the relations and 
duties of life, that, “ to his own master he standeth or falleth.” 
But while this is so, it is no less clear, that it is within the 
true province of the church not only, but her bounden and 
solemn duty, as under Christ “the light of the world,” to give, 
through her ministry and her courts, her best powers, her most 
laborious zeal, and her most fervent prayers, first, to ascertain, as 
far as in her lies, what God’s will is concerning all man’s duties, 
as revealed in the Scriptures, and then solemnly to declare that 
will, for the guide of the body of Christ, committed to her 
watch and care, and for the instruction of the world at large. 

That this is the duty of the church appears mainly from 
these considerations: (1.) Mankind, universally, are in dark- 
ness. The word of God declares, and the world’s history 
confirms, that even with the Scriptures in their hands, men 
make, without the ordinances of the church, but little progress 
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in coming to a proper intellectual, not to say a saving, knowl- 
edge of the truth. The Scriptures alone never would accom- 
plish, nor is it God’s design that they should, the great 
ultimate purpose for which they were given. Mankind, there- 
fore, need instruction beyond what they may themselves gain 
of the word of God, in order that they may understand their 
varied duties and find salvation. (2.) God has nowhere pro- 
vided what is needed for these ends, unless it be through and 
by the church. Even the illumination of the Spirit, essential in 
every case to understand and improve the truth, is a grace whose 
operations are almost wholly connected with the ordinances, 
deliverances, and ministries of the church. And it is on the 
ground of the manifest necessity of these ordinances and min- 
istries, that the Westminster Confession says of the visible 
church, which is Catholic or universal under the Gospel: 
“out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation.” 
(3.) We then directly declare, that God has laid this high 
and solemn obligation upon the church—to make known 
to men to the full extent set forth in his revealed will 
their entire moral and social duties, in matters both civil and 
spiritual, concerning all their relations to one another, to 
society, and to God ; and concerning all the organizations and 
compacts of society, as divided into families, communities, 
and nations; and concerning all the functionaries of society, 
from kings and other chief rulers, down through all grades of 
magistrates and officers whatsoever, who claim to bear rule 
over men, whether in the church or the state. 

If these positions are well taken—if the Scriptures in this 
extended sense are the rule of life for mankind, and are thus 
comprehensive and complete, regarding the moral aspects of 
all man’s relations and duties ; andif the church, through her 
ministry and her courts, is the divinely-authorized public 
expounder of God’s will to men—then we have only to look 
into the Scriptures with diligence and docility to learn man’s 
entire duties, and to understand what is the true province of 
the church in her endeavors to expound and enforcethem. On 
examining the Scriptures with this view, we are at once struck 
with a leading characteristic which stamps them with a divine 
origin. Their marvelous fullness and completeness upon the 
duties of mankind, in all the relations of life, public, private, 
individual, associated, moral, social, civil, and religious ; point- 
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ing out with definite clearness all sins and crimes of men, and 
announcing laws for their governmert ; this wisdom embodied 
in records whose canon was completed ages ago, and written 
within a narrow circle of the space upon the earth now inhab- 
ited ; and yet the whole adapted to men of all nations and all 
conditions of society alike, and to be found suited to their 
wants for the present world as well as for the next, through 
all the coming ages, no matter what may be the revolutions in 
society ; this prominent feature, stamped upon every page of 
the word of God, puts the Scriptures out of the range of all 
comparison with anything within the circle of human knowl- 
edge. Under this aspect of revelation, it would be useless to 
attempt to specify, and indeed impossible, in illustration of this 
feature, any particular duties in preference to others, of men 
as individuals, or as members of society. The word of God, 
with full and equal authority, literally covers the whole ground, 
embracing their entire duties, touching all the relations of life ; 
and the rules for their government are not announced in gen- 
eral and abstract principles merely, but there is a surprising 
specification and detail, suited to every possible emergency, 
which makes the path of duty plain to every honest inquirer 
after truth. It is upon this characteristic of the Scriptures, a 
feature recognized everywhere upon their very surface, taken 
in connection with the object for which they were given and 
the manner in which God’s will in them is to be ascertained 
and promulgated, that we base our main proposition : that it 
is within the true province of the pulpit and of church courts, 
and their manifest duty, to study, elucidate, determine, and 
set forth God’s will in reference to all questions upon all sub- 
jects, in their religious bearings, which affect the moral, social, 
and civil well-being of society. 

We have said that this proposition is sustained by the Scrip- 
tures. The principles brought out in the general observations 
already made, clearly and sufficiently show the grounds on 
which it rests. The proposition may be applied to every par- 
ticular subject of divine revelation, as bearing upon and illus- 
trating every duty in every relation of life. But as the minis- 
try and the church, as already stated, are charged with going 
beyond the authority of Scripture in certain matters bearing 
upon civil affairs, and as we wish to meet the important issue 
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thus presented, we shall here limit the application of this gen- 
eral proposition to the particular case in hand. 

The persons already referred to as censuring the ministry, 
regard it as a perversion of their sacred functions to bring into 
the pulpit or into church courts, any of the questions bearing 
upon loyalty and treason, which are now agitating the body 
politic, shaking society to its deepest foundations, and covering 
the land with widowhood and orphanage in a deluge of blood ; 
or to inquire what may have been the cause or causes of this 
astounding and unprecedented uprising of rebellion against 
the supreme civil authority; or to pronounce decidedly upon 
schism, which, by reason of its early agency and close alliance 
with the measures and spirit of treason, in the persons of 
prominent schismatics, has given almost superhuman vigor to 
its gigantic strides in the state, and which has rent the church 
of God in twain ; or even to take the subject, without mincing, 
in any manner upon the lips, in the worship of God, in 
preaching, praise, or prayer—even to pray explicitly for our 
rulers—lest the very atmosphere of the sanctuary should be 
polluted with the breath! All these and kindred subjects are 
at the present day ruled out by a certain class of instructors, 
as not coming within the true province of the pulpit and the 
church, and to introduce which is a profanation of the service 
and courts of the Lord’s house. 

Now, we demand to know, explicitly—by something which 
is very nearly akin to a “Thus saith the Lord”—on what 
ground it is claimed that these and similar topics shall be 
entirely ignored by the pulpit and the courts of the church. 
Two leading reasons are suggested, and these will probably 
cover the whole ground. (1.) It is claimed that these subjects 
are rarely, if ever, properly treated by the pulpit and church 
courts; that the circumstances under which action is most 
commonly taken are unfavorable for calm and just views, and 
lead to erroneous judgments, or to fanaticism and folly, 
resulting in alienation, strife, and schism; and, therefore, all 
such exciting and divisive subjects should be excluded from 
the pulpit and from the judicatories of the church. This is 
the argument from policy or expediency. (2.) The other 
reason involves a higher principle, and the position is boldly 
taken that these subjects are excluded by the very terms and 
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the whole spirit of the Scriptural charter of the church; that 
the church, in her ministry and courts, is invested with spir- 
itual functions only, and that her preaching and deliverances 
must be wholty confined within these limits; while the sub- 
jects mentioned, and others of a kindred character, are wholly 
secular or political, and are therefore directly excluded by the 
divine constitution of the church under the explicit authority 
of her Head. 

There is, clearly, a broad and palpable difference here 
involved, between two classes in the ministry and the church, 
as to what is the law of Christ’s kingdom in the premises, 
touching matters which are vital to the purity in doctrine of 
the church, and no less vital to the civil and spiritual well- 
being of society at large; rendered al! the more important in 
its application to the times in which we live, and the stirring 
events through which we are passing. A brief examination 
we think will show, that the first of the grounds on which it 
is proposed to exclude the subjects mentioned, is entirely 
fallacious, while the other is but a petitio principii. 

The first would furnish a broad and safe shelter for all 
errorists, and paralyze freedom of thought and discussion. If 
the subjects in question, on which the Scriptures speak with 
great plainness and frequency, must be passed by because they 
may not be properly treated, then all other subjects must be; 
for none are revealed with more clearness than these, and all 
men are liable to err. Every doctrinal truth must be ignored, 
for men of honest minds widely differ, and vital error must 
be permitted to run riot over the land unrebuked. Many 
errorists sap the very foundations of the truth, claiming to 
speak in the name of Christ. License would be given to all 
such, and the pulpit and church courts must be mute upon the 
essentials of the faith, and by their silence bid heretics God- 
speed, unless the true ministry can claim to speak with an 
absolute infallibility. If, furthermore, the subjects in question 
must be omitted because of the prevalence of excitement and 
partisan feeling in the church or around it, and the danger of 
alienation and schism resulting, then, on the same grounds, 
must every qnestion of doctrine and duty be ignored; for 
when and where, in the history of the church, has there been 
more strife, leading to division, than has been occasioned by 
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preaching and action upon the great doctrines of grace, or 
than has resulted from a plain case of discipline? This argu- 
ment from expediency, when legitimately carried out, would 
drive the plowshare of fear and imbecility through every doc- 
trine of the Gospel, and defeat every duty which is solemnly 
laid upon the church. It would make all her watchmen 
“dumb dogs,” and paralyze her mind and heart. There are, 
indeed, but two questions here which need be asked as a guide 
to our duty. Are the subjects on which the pulpit or the 
church proposes to speak, matters of revelation? If so, the 
duty is clear, for Christ’s ambassadors must declare “all the 
counsel of God.” Are the circumstances of the church or the 
world such as to show an occasion for speaking at a given 
time? In this we must be governed by our best discretion, 
being responsible only to God; and it will often appear, that 
the very time when the public mind is filled with excitement 
and alarm and doubt and misgiving, so far from being a time 
when the church should be silent lest some alienation should 
result, is the very time when the church should be heard, 
when hers above all other voices should be uttered, when men 
justly expect it, when Christ may demand it, that her notes 
of warning and rebuke, of counsel and comfort, may rise far 
above the waves of tumult and passion, pointing out to the 
erring their duty, sustaining the true and the suffering, and 
guiding all into the haven of truth and peace and rest; the 
church thus fulfilling only her plain mission. 

The other reason for this conclusion, which asserts the 
fundamental principle that certain subjects are without the 
true province of the pulpit and church courts from their 
nature, and must not therefore be touched at all, is of a more 
radical and serious character. It is, however, but a begging 
of the whole question in controversy. It is assumed that the 
matters in question are essentially and purely secular and 
political, and therefore can not be made the subject of pulpit 
examination or church action. The onus probandi is upon our 
opponents. If this is the nature of these topics, it is incumbent 
on them to show it. We deny that this is their nature; and 
we engage to show that they come within the proper range of 
the church's authority, and that to utter her voice upon them 
is her manifest duty. 
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The grounds of this position are clear. (1.) We maintain 
it upon the general principle that whatever is revealed in the 
word of God comes within the true province of the ministry 
and the church for examination and instruction. This is the 
very letter of the word: “ All Scripture is given by inspiration 
of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correc- 
tion, for instruction in righteousness; that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works.” 
“Study to show thyself approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth.” Such scriptures as these, which are a sample of 
many, cover the whole ground, making it the duty of the 
ministry to declare “all the counsel of God,” without 
which they can not be “pure from the blood of all men.” 
(2.) Descending from this general principle, we find under this 
comprehensive phrase, “ All Scripture,” that every specific 
subject is embraced and definitely set forth, pointing out 
man’s obligations in all actual relations, positions, and cireum- 
stances of life, civil, social, and religious ; as ruler and subject, 
husband and wife, parent and child, master and servant; the 
duties founded upon or which spring out of these and other 
relations thus reaching to all the divinely-recognized organ- 
izations of society, the family, the church, and the state. 
(3.) Whatever, therefore, God has revealed touching these 
relations and their duties, is incumbent on the church to 
expound and enforce through her ministry and her courts. 

Now, upon these obviously scriptural principles, can any- 
thing be plainer, than that it is the duty of the ministry and 
the church to give instruction, according to God’s revealed 
will, upon those subjects which now agitate the mind and 
oppress the heart of this nation, in every part of the state 
and in every branch of the church? But here comes in the 
assumption that these are matters purely political and secular, 
with which the ministry and the church have nothing what- 
ever todo. And what is the ground on which this assump- 
tion rests? Why, simply, that the jurisdictions of the state 
and of the church are distinct, and may not be confounded. 
This is the grand position on which all declaimers take their 
stand when they would exclude certain subjects from the 
church, and when they would raise the cry of “preaching pol- 
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itics.” They make two separate inclosures to suit themselves, 
and they then put into each just what suits their fancy or what 
some passing emergency may suggest. But we can neither 
admit their assumptions nor sanction the extent to which they 
press the principle of different jurisdictions. This principle, 
though a just one, does not meet the demands of the present 
case. It does not approach its remotest confines. We freely 
grant that the jurisdiction of the state is distinct from that 
of the church, and no man can probably find any other man in 
this country who denies it. And we freely grant, also, that 
under this principle, all those subjects which are purely secular 
are excluded from the church. But the precise matter in con- 
troversy is concerning a class of subjects of which it is both 
affirmed and denied that they are wholly secular; and the 
point is, whether a given subject really is oris notso. Upon 
this, the proposition of different jurisdictions casts no light 
whatever ; for the state properly legislates upon many subjects 
concerning which, also, the Scriptures announce principles for 
the action of the church. The question, then, still presses: 
What is secular, and what is spiritual? What is the princi- 
ple, in its last analysis, which places a given subject within or 
without the cognizance of the church? Who can draw the 
line between the secular and the spiritual; and what is that 
line? We maintain that we need only ask concerning any 
subject in question: Is the will of God revealed upon it? If 
so, that is the end of controversy, and the church is authorized 
and bound to declare that will. 

But before proceeding to show directly that the essential 
underlying principles involved in our present national strife 
are of a moral nature, that they are revealed in the word of 
God, and therefore that they come under the cognizance 
of the church, let us pursue a little further this doctrine of 
separate jurisdictions. While it is a sound doctrine, and if 
properly applied may be productive of no harm and much 
good, it may be well to observe how it would work practically, 
if carried out, as handled by some, to the extent to which their 
teaching would lead us. Their position is substantially this: 
that the church has no authority to touch any matters which 
come under the cognizance of the state, and on which it is 
conceded the state may properly legislate ; and, therefore, that 
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certain institutions of the state which are recognized by the 
common law or ancient and general consent, as is alleged, 
and those which are directly established, altered, perpet- 
uated, regulated, or abolished, by the positive enactments 
of the civil authority, are wholly without the cognizance 
of the church. It is upon this very ground, in terms substan- 
tially, that certain subjects have been pronounced secular or 
political, and have, of late years, been resisted when introduced 
into the higher courts of the church. But let us see where 
such a principle would carry us, when merely followed out to 
its legitimate results. 

Marriage is an institution of the state, and the civil authority 
enacts laws for its solemnization, and determines the degrees 
of consanguinity and affinity beyond which it may be lawful, 
and within which it is a crime; and these laws greatly vary in 
different nations. But suppose some of the states of our 
Union, under the pressure of some modern reformers, should 
become far more lax than they now are, and sanction by law, 
marriage within the nearest relationships in life, and other 
irregularities popular with some, would it not be within the 
province of the pulpit and church courts to proclaim against 
such iniquity ? Could they refrain from it and be guiltless? 
So of the law of divorce. It is well known that some states 
permit the marriage bond to be severed from the most trivial 
eauses. This is allowed by express provision of law, either 
through legislatures or courts. It is then a matter political. 
But the laws of marriage and divorce are found, too, in God’s 
legislation. - When these are so fearfully trampled upon by the 
state, is it not the duty of the church to proclaim God’s 
will, and endeavor to bring the state to a right line of con- 
duct, and to rebuke and exhort legislators and rulers to this 
end? ‘Take another case. The Congress of the United States 
recently passed a law repealing the statutes of the territory 
of Utah, which established or santioned polygamy. Suppose 
Congress had taken the opposite course, and had admitted 
Utah into the Union as a state, with her laws enacting 
polygamy, as her people desired, thus sanctioning all the abom- 
inations of the system ; must the pulpit in that event be muz- 
zled and church courts be dumb, and thus tacitly allow all the 
horrors of Mormonism to become incorporated with our system 
40 
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of government and spread its pollutions over the land? But 
why not, on the principle avowed, that institutions of the civil 
authority, founded, regulated, perpetuated, or abolished, by 
statute law, are beyond examination in the house and courts 
of God? And in this case something more might have been 
or was in fact involved, than a mere matter of civil legislation, 
asin the ordinary laws of marriage anddivorce. Any one who 
has watched the discussions in Congress for several years past, 
upon this very question of the admission of Utah, knows that 
matters of the gravest political moment have been alleged to 
lie within it, affecting the whole theory of the respective juris- 
dictions of the federal and state governments, touching the 
provisions which may be put into the constitution of a state, 
when seeking admission into the Union; some contending 
that the people assembled in connection to form a state con- 
stitution, are absolutely sovereign as to its stipulations, pro- 
vided it be republican in its form, and others contending that 
Congress may supervise the whole; a question, indeed—this 
conflict of political jurisdiction between federal and state 
authority—the very and sole question, as it is contended by some, 
which lies at the bottom of our present national troubles. 
But can any one, reverencing the word of God, persuade him- 
self that for.any such political reason, the church could have 
been precluded, in case the event supposed had occurred, from 
pronouncing upon the merits of incorporating polygamy into 
our social system? Or can it be supposed that the church 
would have been bound, first to settle the political question, 
or even to entertain it at all, in order to determine the merits 
of the social and religious one, and to proclaim by the author- 
ity of God in the hearing of legislators of all jurisdictions, 
the law of God in the premises, by which they were bound on 
their personal peril and peril to the nation ? 

And upon the principle we are combating—that civil legisla- 
tion is necessarily beyond the cognizance of the church—what 
shall become of the Christian Sabbath? As an institution 
established ona particular day of the week, with what constitutes 
its violation and the penalties therefor—a day on which no civil 
process can issue, a “dies non”—it is a subject of state legislation. 
But this institution and its laws are also found in the deca- 
logue. The clamors of the populace, in many of our cities, 
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demand that all prohibitory Sabbath laws of state authority 
shall be repealed ; that omnibuses shall run, and parks be thrown 
open, and amusements be directly encouraged, by municipal 
authority ; thus opening the way for the demoralizing habits 
of Europe to become engrafted upon our country and to be 
stimulated by the sanctions of law. The point here is, not 
whether human legislation on either side of the question is 
wise or unwise, but simply whether, when it is openly pro- 
posed, practically to set aside God’s legislation by such meas- 
ures, the pulpit and the church must pass by the whole subj: ct 
as one with which they have no concern. That corrupt mon- 
arch, Charles I, of England, authorized what was known as 
the “ Book of Sports,” giving thus his royal sanction to a 
fearful desecration to the Lord’s day. But on the principal 
avowed, the pulpit must be silent because this emanated from 
a king.* 

If the position under consideration is a sound one—and it 
has been urged by eminent men with great confidence—then 
there is a vast number of subjects vitally affecting the weal 
of society, and on which the word of God speaks plainly, 
which must be totally ignored by the church. The pulpit 
must utter no warning against drunkenness, if aimed directly 
at the chief agency of it, the dram-shops which infest all our 
towns and cities, because, forsooth, they are licensed by law 
and those concerned are engaged in a lawful business. And 
when certain modern reformers shall realize their visions of -a 
perfect social state, having persuaded the city fathers of New 
York that the morals of the people under their municipal rule 
will be improved by adopting the habits of Paris, we shall 
be prepared for public institutions where the sanctions of 
law will be given to systematic violations of the seventh com- 





*The king sorely persecuted several ministers, through the instigation of Arch- 
bishop Laud, for not reading the “Book of Sports” to the people after divine service, 
It is related in the history of those times, that “one Dr. Dawson read it"—in 
chureh, as commanded—“and presently after, read the Ten Commandments ; and 
then said : ‘Dearly beloved, you have heard now the commandments of God and 
man: obey which you please.” This sort of “compromise” may suggest to cer- 
tain ministers of later times how to settle a perplexing question, where their high 
“spirituality ” prevents them from praying specifically for “our rulers,” or from 
observing days of fasting or thanksgiving when recommended by “the powers 
that be.” 
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mandment; and yet, though such institutions should over- 
spread the whole land, if the pulpit or the church should deign 
to utter a single note of remonstrance, citing for their author- 
ity the very letter of God’s word, we shall be told by certain 
modern divines if they are consistent that we are “ bringing 
politics into the pulpit.” Is there in logic a more perfect 
reductio ad absurdum than is thus afforded, when carrying 
this doctrine out to its legitimate results? And how would 
it work on heathen ground? If matters of state legislation 
are of necessity beyond the notice of the church, what author- 
ity has the christian missionary to say a word against infant- 
icide, the burying alive of the aged, the burning of widows, 
or any other horrors of paganism when sanctioned by the 
state? or even against tyranny, or oppression, or the Inquisi- 
tion, or any other iniquity of the civil power? If the doctrine 
is a sound one, it applies to all governments, heathen and 
christian alike; for the position is, that the church may not 
interfere with the action of government as such, for this is 
“ mixing politics and religion.” 

Nor can it be admitted, that the only proper way in which 
ministers can act upon these subjects, is in their character as 
citizens. On the contrary, from the nature, constitution, posi- 
tion, and the entire obligations of the church, it is the duty of 
the ministry and church courts to act in their official capacity 
in directing the mind and heart of society upon all matters 
revealed in the word of God. This is one of the very pur- 
poses—a prime purpose—for which God has set apart the min- 
istry and organized the church. And it is for the very reason 
that they, in this official character, and by virtue of their public 
organization, can exert a mightier power for good, that this 
high duty is laid upon them. They are thus the divinely-con- 
stituted conservators of the morals of the world. The minis- 
try, as a public order of men, are to speak upon all these 
subjects in the name and by the authority of God; and the 
church, as such, in the name of her Divine Head, is to instruct 
saints and sinners, rulers and ruled, and all organizations and 
compacts of men, communities, nations, and all kindreds of the 
earth, of every tribe and tongue and people, in every duty and 
upon every subject on which God’s word deigus to speak ; and 
woe be to any mortal man, high or low, who turns a deaf ear 
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to her voice! It is upon this very ground that we claim—and 
it is upon this ground solely, that our standards say, in terms— 
that when it is deemed needful, the ministry and the church by 
her courts may, in their official capacity, “ petition” the civil 
authority in favor of, and, of course, may protest against, any 
laws, or measures of state policy, adopted or proposed, where 
they deem the great interests of society imperiled which they 
are set to guard. * 

The true doctrine in the issue at this point is clear. The 
Scriptures are the law both for the state andthe church. The 
church is God’s authorized expounder of this law. In regard 
to that mixed class of subjects, such as have just been men- 
tioned, on which the state legislates and God’s word speaks, 
the authority of the state, as on other subjects, is complete, 
when exercised in accordance with, or not contravening, the 
revealed law. When, however; these limits are crossed, the 
church, through her ministry and courts, is bound to make 
her voice heard. In regard, then, to all the moral aspects of 
those subjects belonging to what may be termed in some sense 
- a mixed jurisdiction, and also the moral bearings of all other 
questions upon which the state legislates, the authority of the 
church, “ministerial and declarative” only, though it be, is 





* Vide Confession of Faith, chap. 31, sec. iv.—When the three thousand minis- 
ters of New England memoralized the Senate of the United States against the 
pending Nebraska bill, whatever may be thought of the expediency and wisdom 
of the step, they were acting clearly within their official authority as derived from 
the Head of the church ; and just to the degree that they thought the question 
important, and the case urgent, were they bound in good conscience to do as they 
did, and remonstrate as ministers of Christ, “in the name of the Almighty God,” 
against what they deemed a great wrong. Had they been Presbyterians, they 
could have pleaded our standards in justification. Dr. Palmer remarks upon this, 
in the Southern Presbyterian Review: “After the lapse of nearly a century, 
since the union of church and state was dissolved at the Revolution, we find three 
thousand divines in the halls of our National Congress, attempting to arrest the 
legislation of the country upon matters which concern them not a whit more than 
any other three thousand equally respectable men in the nation.” On the con- 
trary, by virtue of their office, and just in the degree that the ministry as an 
order of men have been set to guard the morals of the world, in all that vitally 
affects the welfare of society, whether in the conduct of legislators or others, did 
this question “concern them” vastly more than it concerned other men. We con- 
tend for the principle here involved, without passing any judgment upon the par- 
ticular case. The principle was right, though the act should be deemed a great 
folly. 
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above that of the state, in the sense and to the intent that it 
is her express command and mission from God to make known 
to all in authority his revealed will on all these subjects, and 
if need be, to exhort, rebuke, and warn rulers, to the end that 
they may understand and discharge their duties in the fear of 
God, from whom their authority is derived. 

Vattel, one of the ablest writers on “The Law of Nations,” 
lays down a principle which fully involves what we here 
claim—that the Scriptures are the rule for the conduct of the 
state. The opening words of his work, on “ Preliminaries,” 
are: “ Nations or states are bodies politic, societies of men 
united together to procure their mutual safety and advantage 
by means of their union. Such a society has its affairs and 
interests; it deliberates, and takes resolutions in common; 
and thus becomes a moral person—having an understanding 
and a will peculiar to itself, and is susceptible of obligations 
and laws.” If, then, the state is “a moral person,” what is 
the supreme rule for the guidance of its moral acts? Mani- 
festly, the law of God; for society, government, nations, are 
ordained of God. Where is the law found? In the Scrip- 
tures; for they as explicitly declare the will of God concerning 
states as they do concerning individuals. Upon whom, by the 
Scriptures, is laid the duty of making known the law to all 
men? The church, through her ordinances, her ministry, and 
her courts. 

To the same effect writes Wayland: “Civil society is an 
institution of God. * * * * * It must be established 
upon the same principles which God has established. * * 
* * * Now, since, as we have before shown, the light of 
conscience and the dictates of natural religion are insufficient 
to exert the requisite moral power over man, our only hope is in 
that revelation of his will which God has made in the Holy 
Scriptures. * * * * * Government derives its authority 
from society, of which it is the agent; society, and the rela- 
tions between society and individuals, are the ordinance of 
God: of course, the officer of a government, as the organ of 
society, is bound as such by the law of God, and is under 
obligation to perform the duties of his office in obedience to 
this law.” The law of God, then, is the law for governments 
and nations, as that law is found in the Scriptures. 
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Dr. Stuart Robinson, in his “Church of God,” teaches a 
contrary doctrine. In speaking of the “source or origin,” 
and of the “rule for guidance,” of the civil and spiritual 
powers, he says: “They differ, 1. In that the civil power 
derives its authority from God as the Author of nature; 
whilst the power ecclesiastical comes alone from Jesus as 
Mediator. 2. In that the rule for the guidance of the civil 
power in its exercise, is the light of nature and reason, the 
law which the Author of nature reveals through reason to 
man; but the rule for the guidance of the ecclesiastical power 
in its exercise, is that light which, as Prophet of the church, 
Jesus Christ has revealed in his word. It is a government 
under statute laws already enacted by the King.” The dis- 
tinctions so formally laid down here by Dr. Robinson in regard 
to the “source” and “rule for the guidance” of these pow- 
ers, are absolutely without the least foundation in the word 
of God. We are aware that some other writers make them, 
and well know the “source” whence he derives them; but 
we challenge the production of a single explicit text of Scrip- 
ture which sustains them. In regard to the first point, the 
civil power derives its authority from the same “source” as 
the ecclesiastical. The government of the whole universe— 
the church, the state, all nations, all worlds, angels, men, and 
devils—is in the hands of a Mediator. The present is a 
mediatorial dispensation, solely, universally, supremely. “ All 
power is given unto” Curist “in heaven and in earth,” as 
Mediator. All authority, therefore, on earth, whether of the 
state or the church, is derived from Him. Any doctrine in 
conflict with this deprives the Mediator of his true glory, and 
contains the germ of all heresy. In regard to the second 
point, “the rule for the guidance” of the powers is the 
same—the Scriptures. Dr. Robinson totally ignores the word 
of God, as containing the law for the state. This is another 
prime error, and contains, in principle, the essence of the 
baldest infidelity. Where the Scriptures are known, they are 
the rule for the civil as for the ecclesiastical power. Where 
they are not known, man is left in regard to his civil anthor- 
ity and obligations precisely as in regard to his religious—to 
the light of nature and of reason. 

The celebrated Isaac Taylor, in his admirable essay on 
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“Pagan Usages and the Christian Magistrate,” relating more 
especially to the times of the Emperor Theodosius I, makes 
this rather remarkable statement: “The Gospel, as it addresses 
no offer of salvation to nations, so does it preserve an ominous 
silence concerning their sins.” If Mr. Taylor intends to 
restrict “the Gospel” here to the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment, then this statement is of very little value to his argu- 
ment, even if its truth were unquestioned ; for his aim appears 
to be to show what is the mind of God upon the subject in 
hand, and that can only be ascertained from the whole scope 
of revelation. We do not, however, admit the correctness of 
the latter part of the proposition, even when tried by the 
utterances of the New Testament. But if he means to 
embrace the entire Scriptures—without which the statement 
amounts to nothing—then he is confronted with the most 
palpable facts, all along in the history of God’s dealings with 
his chosen people in their national capacity, and with the 
surrounding nations. The sins of the nations as such—of the 
rulers and the people—are frequently stated and denounced 
by the prophets as against God, against his clearly-expressed 
will, against his written law; and for these sins the nations 
were repeatedly and sorely punished, and God’s judgments 
were constantly impending over them. And it is clear, that 
what so plainly marks a fundamental feature of God’s admin- 
istration over the nations of the earth in former times, has 
never been abrogated. If so, when and where? What was 
then his law in the case is his law now. Much more to the 
purpose is the following paragraph from the same essay, 
showing, (1.) That the early Christian Fathers denounced the 
sins of civil magistrates, in their capacity as heads of nations, 
or subordinate rulers; and, (2.) That the authority they 
claimed for this was derived from the word of God, and their 
commission as ministers of the Gospel of Christ: ‘“*‘ Well would 
it repay the labor it might cost, to follow and to exhibit the 
progress of the Christian energy, regarded simply as a protest 
against the established injustices and the ritual impurities, the 
cruelties and the filthiness, of Greek and Roman heathenism. 
How animated, how firm, how irresistible, was this protest, as 
we catch the echoes of it, in listening to the early Christian 
Apologists! Truly, these witnesses for the new faith spoke 
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as the prophets of the Highest, when in its defense, and when 
asking for justice, they reasoned with the men of their times, 
with philosophists and potentates, concerning ‘ righteousness, 
and temperance, and the judgment to come.’ The sophists 
were soon silenced, and profligate magnates quailed, and.were 
glad to screen themselves behind their material powers, when- 
ever this scorch of eternal reason was sent in upon their con- 
sciences. They ‘trembled’ for an hour only, but their suc- 
cessors in the next age gave way, and acknowledged in the 
Christian teacher the authentic servant of God.” 

Now, in regard to the present state of our national affairs— 
in order to apply the principles laid down to the issue in 
which, as a people, we are involyed—we maintain that all the 
essential moral elements which enter into the civil questions 
which are now troubling this land, and without an utter and 
wicked disregard of which, these national troubles never would 
have occurred, are developed in the Scriptures and make a 
part of God’s revelation to all men. We maintain further, 
in order to be more explicit, putting the immediate persons 
engaged in the contest out of view as much as possible, that 
the contest itself is no mere difference of political parties or 
conflict of political theories, upon either side of which one 
may array himself at pleasure; but it is a contest which essen- 
tially and inevitably involves, at the very bottom of it, all the 
elements of sin and duty—of obedience to lawful authority, 
ordained of God, and a disregard of it—of an aim to redress 
alleged grievances by force, without the least movement toward 
a peaceable solution, though the very form of it was prescribed 
and the door open—of a bold attempt, by a meagre minority 
in armed rebellion, to overthrow a free, constitutional govern- 
ment established over thirty millions of people, and an attempt 
on the other hand to maintain the government by force of 
arms, with all the consequences resulting—and finally, the 
agency in this opposition to the government, and in some 
instances as leaders both civil and military, of eminent men in 
the ministry of all denominations of the church, and thousands 
in her membership. In noticing these elements, we invade no 
political domain, we solve no political problem, we entertain 
no political theory, we do not touch any political question. 
We merely mention certain public, notorious facts which every 
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fman in the nation must admit, to which it is impossible to 
shut our eyes, and concerning whieh it would be criminal to 
do so if we could. And now, upon this well known state of 
the case, will any sane man pretend, who reveres his Bible, 
that-the church may not take notice of these things? nay, 
that it is not her solemn duty so to do, when her ministry and 
her members are thus involved? Can her ministry and her 
courts seal their lips without proving false to the truth and to 
their commission? Plainly they can not. They must search 
out the law of God which bears upon the case, and hold it up 
before the people in all the rigor of its authority.* 

The Scriptures show what this jaw is, and how the ministry 





* Rev. Dr. N. L. Rice, in a discourse published within the present year, 
entitled “The Pulpit: its Relations to our National Crisis,” says: “The time is 
at hand when this great question respecting the limits within which the func- 
tions of the ministerial office are to be exercised, must be earnestly discussed.” 
He refers to a previous discourse he had published, where he “took occasion to 
state the limits within which, according to the Scriptures, the functions of the 
ministerial office are to be exercised.” Here we find this principle laid down 
and elaborated: “That ministers and churches, as such, can not settle those 
moral questions which depend upon secular, civil, and political questions. In 
the progress of human affairs, and in the different relations of life, many ques- 
tions of right and wrong, of duty and obligation, arise, which depend wholly 
upon secular, civil, or political questions; so that the settlement of these 
determines the moral questions. Now, since the Scriptures do not instruct us 
concerning such secular questions, the best men—those who most thoroughly 
understand the Scriptures, and who do not differ from each other on any 
important doctrine or moral principle—do differ widely respecting the secular 
questions, and, consequently, respecting the moral questions which depend upon 
them.” Dr. Rice then gives a variety of illustrations of moral questions which 
“depend upon” secular questions for their “settlement,” and says: “The same 
principle applies to the questions which have so unhappily divided our country, 
and involved it in civil war.” Among these he specifies the following: 
“Whether the several states have the right to withdraw from the Union; 
whether the constitution gives to slaveholders the right to take their slaves into 
the territories; whether, when a state withdraws, the allegiance of citizens is 
due primarily to the state or to the United States,” etc. And he goes on to 
say: “But the moral questions, it is perfectly apparent, depend upon the consti- 
tutional or civil questions; and what we maintain is—that since ministers of 
the Gospel and churches have no right to attempt to settle the latter, they can 
not settle the former.” Now, upon all this, we remark: (1.) We do not contend 
for the right of ministers and church courts even to “attempt to settle” the 
moral questions which enter into the great issue before the country. But we do 
insist that they are “settled” by the word of God. They are treason, rebellion, 
open war upon lawful government, on the one hand; and, on the other, the 
right and duty of the government to defend itself against these measures for its 
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should handle it. Obedience to that supreme civil govern- 
ment placed over a people by the authority of God—the form 
of it being of their own free choice—is as plainly enjoined in 
the Scriptures as are faith and repentance ; and iit is therefore 
as much within the province of the pulpit and church courts to 
expound and urge the one as the other. The Bible makes no 
distinction between them, nor may we. But in order to eluci- 
date these special doctrines of grace, so as to set forth the 
duties under them, the pulpit must point out and warn against 
false views as well as declare the true. The Scriptures do 
this. We must follow them. With what searching clearness 
do Christ and his apostles portray the features of false doc- 
trine and its results, and with what withering denunciation do 
they visit it. This is in order that they may make all the 
more plain the truth they teach, and enjoin upon men their 
duties and show the consequences of disobedience with all the 
more effect. These are our examples. The principles em- 
braced in them apply to the preaching of the entire body of 
divine truth ; as well that which concerns our civil as our spir- 
itual duties. They are all alike from God. If, then, we must 
urge obedience to the civil authority, as the Seriptures enjoin, 
we must show the nature and grounds of that obedience, with 





overthrow. All that ministers ‘and church courts have to do is to declare God’s 
will in the premises; and this they are bound to do, under peril of the conse- 
quences of unfaithfulness. That will is clear. Treason, rebellion, resisting 
lawful authority, are sins, heinous crimes; while obedience to government is a 
religious duty. Weare simply to declare to the people what God “settled” ages 
ago, and for all time; and we are to call on them to apply his law to the present 
ease. (2.) These “moral questions” are in no manner hampered by, and can 
not “depend upon, the constitutional or civil questions” which Dr. Rice 
specifies, or upon any others. They are wholly independent of them. They 
have nothing whatever to do with them. On any theory of these “constitu- 
tional questions,” the acts specified are crimes—the very highest known to the 
state, in any country. Even though secéssion be legally right, treason is a 
crime. If slaves may be constitutionally taken into the territories, still rebel- 
lion is a wickedness. And whatever may be true about allegiance, open war 
upon good and lawful government by its citizens is a monstrous iniquity. Upon 
any theory of any lawful government under heaven, it is its right and duty to 
endeavor to maintain its existence, and to this end to defend itself against all 
attacks from within or without. It is strange that so thick a fog should be 
conjured up to envelop so plain a matter. You might as well say that these 
“moral questions,” involved in our national strife, “depend upon” latitude 
an. longitude, as to affirm that they depend upon any political theories or civil 
questions whatsoever. 
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its metes and limitations. The Scriptures furnish the elements 
of these principles, and they abound in i!lustrations of them. 
But in order to set forth these obligations the more clearly, we 
must here also follow the Scriptures as in regard to the doc- 
trines of grace ; we must show the false in order to make more 
palpable the true. If we are to urge obedience, we may 
exhibit the nature of disobedience. If we must delineate and 
enjoin loyalty, we may delineate and denounce rebellion. The 
Scriptures do this. They dwell with great force and fullness 
of statement and illustration upon all the principles here 
involved. And that we may give the mind of the Spirit upon 
these as upon any and all other themes of divine revelation, it 
is just as incumbent on us to portray the sin as against God, 
in all its elements of thought, feeling, purpose, and act, as it is 
to exhibit all the characteristics of duty to his will. This is 
everywhere the direct mode of teaching in the Scriptures. 
These are the examples set for us by Christ and his apostles. 
If, then, this class of subjects makes a part of divine revelation, 
we can no more omit their examination and enforcement than 
we can pass by the doctrines of grace. Why has God revealed 
them, and enjoined them, unless they are “profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness?” No other answer can be given to this question. 
If revealed, the ministry must expound and enforce them. 

But when, and where, and under what circumstances, should 
this be done? Just when, under Divine providence, and just 
so far, as it may be deemed advisable or necessary. Abstract 
principles or doctrines are of little worth unless they are 
applied. Their true value is seen in their application, and 
often their real character can be known only in this way. 
Their value is greatly enhanced, and their character all the 
more palpable, when they are applied to living, vital, pressing 
issues. When is the time to inveigh against false doctrine, 
concerning any of the great tenets of the faith? Not when 
errors are harmless and errorists are asleep. The Scriptures 
say: “ When the enemy shall come in like a flood, the Spirit 
of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him.” So upon 
the matters in question. When is the time to expound and 
urge obedience to “the powers that be,” and point out the 
iniquity of treason and rebellion, if not when men league 
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together for the overthrow of good government? When, 
indeed, if not upon these very days through which we are 
passing, would it be “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, and 
for correction,” to read and expound such parts of God’s word 
as this, for example: “This know, that in the last days, 
perilous times shall come; for men shall be truce-breakers, 
false accusers, fierce, despisers of those that are good, traitors, 
heady, high-minded.” Or, again this: “Let every soul be 
subject unto the higher powers; for there is no power but of 
God; the powers that be are ordained of God. Whosvever, 
therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; 
and they that resist shall receive to themselves damnation. 
Wherefore, ye must needz be subject not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience sake. For, for this cause, pay ye tribute 
also; for they are God’s ministers, attending continually upon 
this very thing. Render, therefore, to all their dues; tribute 
to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to 
whom fear; honor to whom honor.” Or, again, when can it 
be incumbent on a minister, if not now, to follow Paul’s direc- 
tion to a minister, upon this very matter: “Put them in mind 
to be subject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, 
to be ready to every good work.” 

According to this teaching, it is clearly the duty of men to 
be subject to the government placed over them by God’s 
authority; and it is just as clearly their duty to support that 
government by “tribute,” and by al! other means essential to 
the ends of its establishment and demanded for its preserva- 
tion. It is also the duty of the ministry to “put them in 
mind” of these momentous obligations; on the one hand to 
point out what constitutes an infraction of these duties, in 
overt act or sentiment, by commission or omission, as truly as on 
the other hand to show what constitutes the essence and man- 
ner of obedience. It is as obviously the duty of the ministry 
to give the people, out of God’s word, due instruction upon these 
particular themes, at proper times, and in proper measure, 
“rightly dividing the word of truth,” as it is to urge the 
doctrine and claims of a Saviour crucified ; and it is as plainly 
the duty of the people, in obedience to their promise at the 
installation of a pastor, “to receive the word of truth from 
his mouth with meekness and love” on the one class of 
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subjects as on the other; and there is no more of politics in 
the one case than in the other. 

Undoubtedly the ministry may, and sometimes do, commit 
great folly in dealing with such subjects, even when they aim 
only at expounding the Scriptures, according to their under- 
standing of them. But this is no more than may be said of 
some, in preaching on faith, regeneration, the atonement, the 
nature and offices of Christ, and who suppose they are preach- 
ing the truth. Wedo not mean open heretics, but men of 
evangelical name. It were infinitely better had they never 
entered the pulpit, for they lead souls astray, and sometimes 
to their everlasting ruin. But does this weaken the obli- 
gation which Christ has laid upon his ministers to expound his 
entire will? So the church, through some of her courts, may 
send forth an erroneous or unwise deliverance upon men’s 
civil obligations, for she is not infallible. But can that affect 
the question of her authority to speak? Or can it in the least 
impair the obligation solemnly resting upon her at such a 
time as this, when thousands of her sons and daughters are 
swept into the most heinous sins and reeking crimes, to give 
her best efforts and her largest wisdom to know and to make 
known God’s will, that other thousands who look up to her 
as Christ’s representative, may not be swept away into the 
same condemnation? This is just as plainly within her 
authority, and just as obviously her duty, as it is to declare 
and warn against vital errors regarding any of the doctrines 
of grace, when arch apostates rise up and fill the land with 
their scandals and lay waste or threaten the fair heritage of 
God ; and there is nothing more of the secular or the political 
in the one than in the other. 

It will be observed that we have not attempted to entertain 
the question—much less to settle it—as to what is loyalty or 
treason in the issue now before the country, or in any other 
given case, except to refer the whole matter to Scripture, 
where it may be easily settled; nor to determine how far we 
are bound to go in adhering to any government under which 
we may live, before we should be justified in open revolution; 
nor whether, in case of rebellion, we are to be guided simply 
by the decision of the government, or what, indeed, should 
guide us, in settling our duty either to aid or not, and how far 
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and in what way, in its suppression; nor what, in every given 
instance, amidst the multitude of actual questions which may 
arise, is a purely political question which may not be touched 
by the church, or what is an ethical one which the church is 
bound to examine, further than to indicate the general teach- 
ings of the word of God, by which the line between the spirit- 
ual and the secular, and the subjects which lie on either side 
of it, may be determined. We do, however, insist—and this 
is the grand point we are urging—that, under the scriptural 
principles developed, those subjects which some. would rule 
out entirely, may and should come under consideration by the 
pulpit and the courts of the church, in order that the people 
may be aided in applying the true doctrine involved to the 
actual cases which may arise; and we also claim, that it is the 
true province of the ministry and church courts to determine 
these points for the people, in the light of God’s truth and 
Spirit; and further, that they can no more pass by such subjects, 
without manifest dereliction of duty, when the times demand 
their examination, than they can pass over any other subjects 
upon which God has revealed his will.* 





*It may be objected by some readers, that the view we have presented does 
not bear with sufficient definiteness upon the present issue before the nation. To 
this we reply, that we have only aimed to look at the scriptural principles which 
lie at the foundation of the question, and to meet the popular cry, that, when 
these principles are dwelt upon with any reference to our present troubles, it is a 
“mixing of politics and religion.” This has been our sole design. It may be 
well to say, however, that those who are haunted with a special abhorrence 
of this mixture, have a convenient way of reasoning which claims a passing 
notice. They admit the binding obligation of all we contend for respecting the 
teachings of Scripture, and the duty of the church to enforce these teachings. 
The subject becomes political only when it is applied. They freely admit the duty 
of obedience to civil government, that the Scriptures teach it, and that the church 
should enjoin it ; all this is religion. But this duty must not be enjoined upon 
those now in rebellion against our National Government ; that is politics. They 
hold to the abstract principles, and they may be taught as abstractions, but they 
must not be applied—at least, not to the present case. The church, they say, 
may urge obedience to Cesar, but she must not say who Cesar is; she “can not 
judge between rival Cesars.’’ She may preach obedience to the powers that be, 
but she must not recognize who or which they are. Todo this is to “decide a polit- 
ical question.” We may easily see the fallacy of such reasoning by bringing it 
to bear directly upon the subject of religion. The church is bound to preach a 
Saviour. This is vital, but it is not enough; it is only half the truth. It is just 
as essential that the church should declare who the Saviour is. There have been, 
and are now, “rival Saviours,” false Messiahs, anti-Christs. “Even now are there 
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And all this, most clearly, will be seen to involve the fur- 
ther principle, that when any minister is deemed guilty of 
teaching contrary to the word of God on any of the subjects 
in question, he is just as liable to discipline for teaching heresy 
as he would be if he should teach a false doctrine on faith or the 
atonement. And so, also, any lower court which should take 
erroneous action upon such topics, would be liable to the cen- 
sures of a higher, under the general power of review and con- 
trol. Nor would it be carrying the principle too far, in a case 
where a minister should studiously ignore, and never bring 
before the people, the teachings of revelation on this class of 
subjects, if he should be arraigned for failure in official duty, 
any more than it would be if he should be arraigned for never 
preaching on faith, regeneration, baptism, and the Lord’s sup- 
per. And especially would he justly be deemed derelict, if 
this duty should be omitted in the face of an injunction from 
the highest judicatory of the church, sent forth to her ministers 





many anti-Christs.’ The church must leave men in no manner of doubt what 
Saviour she preaches, either as to his character or identity. It must be Jesus of 
Nazareth, and no other. The same principle applies in urging obedience to the 
civil magistrate. Some men seem to be conscientiously troubled, believing the 
church in danger of making shipwreck, when she enjoins obedience to “the pow- 
ers that be,” provided she specifies our National Administration. This, it is said, 
“decides a political question,” and determines between “rival Cesars.” To this 
wesay: 1. There are no “rival Cesars” in this land. Those who are contend- 
ing against the national authority, can not claim that acknowledgment from us, 
nntil they have been recognized as such, and admitted into the family of nations, 
by other powers. 2. In enjoining obedience to the powers at Washington, the 
church does not decide between them and any rival power, does not decide who is 
the President of the United States ; no question is in issue upon the case, and she 
decides no question. She simply acts upon her knowledge of a great public fact 
which nobody denies ; and she can not do otherwise. 8. Those who are so fear- 
ful about the church meddling with politics, should be the last to assume so 
eagerly that there are “rival Cesars” in the United States. It comes with a very 
ill grace from them. The church should not go before, but follow, the civil pow- 
ers in recognizing the claim of a people to be a nation ; for this is purely a polit- 
ical question. But these gentlemen, on the contrary, in hot haste, go before both the 
church and all the civil powers of the earth, and do “decide” a great political question— 
that the opponents of our National Government are a nation, a civil power, and 
their head a Cxesar! They do all that which they charge the church with doing, 
and yet that which neither the church nor any civil power in the world has 
ventured todo! Whether this is owing to the peculiar enlightenment of a higher 
spirituality, or to the peculiar state of the sympathies, we will not here attempt 
to decide. 
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in times which she deemed to be of great peril to the church 
and the state; emanating from a venerable court embodying 
80 largely the sentiments of the entire family of believers rep- 

resented by her, and having a scriptural warrant for enjoying 
by reason of that very pre-eminence a larger measure of the 
Divine Spirit.* These several functions are clearly of the gen- 
eral authority with which the church is invested. 

The main proposition which we have attempted to elabo- 
rate, is, we believe, fully sustained by the Scriptures; and, 
were it necessary, it might be confirmed and illustrated by 
citing many examples, showing that patriarchs, prophets, and 
apostles, all along in the line of the scriptural history of the 
ehurch have acted upon this principle, in their instructions, 
counsels, warnings, and rebukes, of families, of cities, of king- 
doms, of rulers of every grade, reaching to all the relations of 
life, and to all the organizations and functionaries known 
among men and sanctioned of God. 

The great marvel is, when examining such a subject, that 
there should be any occasion in our day for examining it at all ; 
especially that it should be a mooted question in the church, 
and among her ministry—and this is the whole question—as 
to what subjects come within the true province of pulpit dis- 
eussion and church action. We believe it to be an entirely 
unsustained notion that the church is restricted by the prin- 
ciple we are combating, to the narrow limits assigned it. And 
this will plainly appear when we come to notice the position 
of the church in times past, when her scriptural landmarks 
were settled by wise men, as seen in her elaborated standards. 
But this and the other points of evidence mentioned, which 
illustrate and confirm our main proposition, must be reserved 
for another paper. 





*Says an able writer, on “The Church a Spiritual Power,” in the Southern 
Presbyterian Review: “It can not be true that an individual member, or an 
individual minister, is to be regarded in the same light as a church court, in the 
matter before us. * * * * * The Spirit does, in them (the courts), speak with 
more authority and more solemnity than He ever utters himself through a ruling 
or preaching elder, because, among other reasons, their collective wisdom is sup- 
posed to be able to contain a larger fulness of spiritual influences, and because 
to them, as law executors, are given the express authority to hear ‘the keys of the 
kingdom.’” The Scriptures fully sustain this doctrine ; so do church formularies, 
and many able writers. 
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Art. V.—Srupies on THE Brste, No. IIT. The Wonders in Boypt.* 


Tue first five chapters of the book of Exodus are occupied 
with the preparations that were made for the departure of 
Israel from Egypt. With the sixth chapter the history of the 
deliverance itself begins. It opens with a divine revelation 
to Moses, of the principles and methods according to which 
the redemption was to be effected. The contents of this 
revelation fully explain the narrative of the Exodus, and 
disclose the points of view from which the true intent of the 
whole subsequent history is to be recognized. 

Among the particulars here revealed, is the intimate relation 
which God had established between the redemption of his 
people and his covenant with Abraham. Ex. vi: 4,8. One 
of the main stipulations of that covenant was that, at the 
end of four hundred years, God would bring the people out 
of their bondage and plant them in the land of Canaan. Gen. 
xv: 14, xvii: 8. Now toward the close of those long and 
weary centuries of exile, their cry rose from the depths of 
their anguish, of their bondage, of their discouragements, of 
their despair, and God’s answer to their cry was, “I have 
heard their groaning; I have remembered my covenant.” 
This remarkable instrument holds an important place, not | 
only here, but throughout the scriptures of both Testaments. 
The history of redemption unfolds itself, even as the tree from 
its germ, in strict accordance with the inmost sense of that 
old covenant. It is, also, the regula regulans, the formative 
law of the Church of God in all dispensations. Magna Charta 
and the Pragmatic Sanction of France are not more obvi- 
ousty the organic potential laws of the great societies, civil 
and ecclesiastical, which rest upon them. And, moreover, its 





* Hewes to THE Stupy.—Fairbairn’s Typology, vol. II, pp. 34-57. Macdonald’s 
Pentateuch, vol. II, pp. 50-53. Hengstenberg’s Pentateuch, vol. II, pp. 380-885. 
Hengstenberg’s Egypt and Books of Moses, pp. 96-131. Kurtz’s Old Covenant, 
vol. II, pp. 245-288. Biblical Repository, 1833, pp. 730-748. Oldshansen’s Com- 
mentary, vol. I, pp. 239-246; III, p. 262. Trench on Miracles, pp. 24-33. Prince- 
ton Review, 1856, pp. 266-274. Calvin’s Harmony of Pentateuch. Rosenmiiller’s 
Pentateuch, Calvin, Tholuck, Stuart, Hodge, and Oldshansen on Romans ix: 17. 
Warbuton’s Divine Legation, vol. II, p. 672. 
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vital forces will not exhaust themselves until the ideas, which 
it involves, have obtained their complete expression in the 
consummate glory of the church. 

God also revealed himself to Moses as the immediate deliv- 
erer of his people. The Almighty usually employs second 
causes for the accomplishment of his purposes; his own 
efficiency remaining in the background, half hidden, half 
disclosed behind proximate events. He removed Israel into 
Egypt by a series of complex and inscrutable providences in 
the family of Jacob. In the after ages, he first procured the 
Babylonish captivity by the army of Nebuchadnezzar, and at 
the appointed time terminated the exile by the army of Cyrus. 
Second causes conceal God—the wonders in Egypt revealed 
God. He made bare his arm. He said: “I am the Lord; I 
will bring you out ; I will rid you out of bondage ; I will redeem 
you with a stretched-out arm.” Chap. vi: 6. Compare chap. 
vii: 5,17. This material fact should not be overlooked, else 
the whole will be misunderstood. Not even the enemies of 
God were allowed to overlook it; nor the magicians, for they 
said, “This is the finger of God;” nor the king, for he cried 
out to Moses, “Entreat the Lord for me;” nor the army, for 
they confessed at the Red Sea, “The Lord fighteth for Israel 
against the Egyptians.” This circumstance exposes the egre- 
gious mistake of Moses, forty years earlier, when he slew the 
Egyptian, “supposing his brethren would have understood 
how that God, by his hand, would deliver them.” Acts vii: 
25, Ex. ii: 11,15. Moses erred in attempting to enter prema- 
turely on his work—running before he was sent; he gave way 
also to a rash and impetuous temper; but his most serious 
error was an arrogant assumption that Israel should be deliv- 
ered “by his hand,” whereas it was an inseparable part of the 
divine plan that the deliverance should be effected by the 
“stretched-out arm” of Jehovah. And what is remarkable, 
the fatal act of his old age, nearly forty years later, was pre- 
cisely the same in its inmost evil nature. At Meribah, God 
said to him, “Speak unto the rock, and it shall give forth his 
water.” But Moses smote the rock twice with his rod and 
said, “Hear now, ye rebels; must we fetch you water out of 
this rock?” The water came out abundantly, but Moses was 
shut out of Canaan. Num. xx: 7-138. 
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The means which God would employ for the redemption of 
Israel, are also indicated in the series of revelations now under 
consideration. “I will redeem you with great judgments.” 
Ex. vi: 6. God had, before this, warned Moses of the resist- 
ance which Pharaoh would offer to the divine will, and of the 
measures by which that resistance should be overcome. “I 
am sure that the king of Egypt will not let you go, no, not by 
a mighty hand. And I will stretch out my hand and smite 
Egypt with all my wonders, and after that he will let you go.” 
Ex. iii: 19, 20. Undoubtedly the Almighty might have adopted 
other and milder measures. Some proposition of compromise, 
or conciliation, or compensation, or some work of the Holy 
Spirit on the heart of the king might have induced him to 
let Israel go. Or the Hebrews might have been invigorated 
by a divine impulse to win their redemption by force of arms. 
But it pleased God to accomplish his purpose by a series of 
terrible judgments. Moses was directed to open the negotia- 
tion with the king, in the tone of menace, not of petition or 
entreaty. He was instructed to say, “Thus saith the Lord, 
Israel is my son, even my first-born. And I say unto thee, Let 
my son go that he may serve me: and if thou refuse to let 
him go, behold, I will slay thy son, even thy first-born.” Ex. 
iv: 22, 23. In all the subsequent interviews the argument 
was the same; it was drawn from the anger of God, and was 
was addressed to the fears of the king. Chap. viii: 2, ix: 15. 
From beginning to end, it was a proceeding in the way of 
desolating plagues, terror swiftly following terror. In them 
all, the Lord became known by the judgments which he 
executed. 

A material part of the divine word to Moses remains to 
be considered. The main design of the wonders in Egypt 
was not the redemption of Israel, but the manifestation of 
the being and glory of Jehovah. Ex. vi: 3,7. The state of 
religious sentiment, both among the Egyptians and the Hebrews, 
must be distinctly borne in mind. The former were idolaters, 
worshiping Nature in her various aspects; worshipers of 
the river Nile, the cloudless sky, the fertile earth. Taught 
by the religious philosophy of the age, that each people had 
its own separate gods, just as each nation owed allegiance to 
its own local king, the Egyptians considered themselves 
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wholly beyond the jurisdiction of the God of Israel. When 
Moses told Pharaoh, “Thus saith Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, let my people go,” the reply of Pharaoh was, “ Who is 
Jehovah that I should obey his voice to let Israel go? I know 
not Jehovah, neither will I let Israel go.” Ex.v: 2. The 
Hebrews had in a great measure lost the knowledge of the God 
of their fathers; Ex. iii: 18; they worshiped the idols of Egypt, 
and the mass of them were sinking into heathenism. The one 
supreme necessity of both peoples was that they should 
receive a profound and enduring impression of the being and 
supremacy of the true God. It was the purpose of Jehovah 
to teach this lesson by the wonders in Egypt. To the Israelites, 
he said: “Ye shall know that I am Jehovah, your God, 
which bringeth you out from under the burdens of the 
Egyptians.” Ex. vi: 7. Of the heathen, he said: “And the 
Egyptians shall know that I am Jehovah, when [ stretch 
forth mine hand upon Egypt,” vii: 5. Compare vii: 17, viii: 
22, xiv: 4, 18. 

To the same end God communicated to Moses his new name, 
saying, “I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob, 
by the name of God Almighty, but by my name JEHOVAH 
wasI not known to them.” Ex. vi: 8. These words sug- 
gest two inquiries: one in reference to the import of the term 
Jehovah, and the other to the statement that God was not 
known, by this name, to the older patriarchs. The term is 
doubtless derived from the Hebrew substantive verb to be, and 
expresses, in the highest form, the idea of Existence. It is 
explained, in part, by God’s earlier self-revelation, when he 
said: “IT AM THATI AM.” Ex. iii: 14. Many interpreters 
suppose that other ideas, auxiliary to the notion of existence, 
are contained in the word; such as necessary existence, an 
essence necessarily existent and omnipotent, an immutable 
essence, the source of existence also to other things. Leigh’s 
definition is, “‘0 d» ens, qui est, et revera subsistit vel existit, et 
per quem facta sunt omnia, que sunt et existunt.” It may be 
doubted whether all these ideas are embraced by the term, yet 
nothing less ought to be accepted as its import than the Unbegot- 
ten, Uncreated, Unchanging, Unending One. Some eminent 
scholars of the present day, are of opinion that its character- 
istic signification is the God of salvation. This they deduce 
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from the words uttered by Eve at the birth of her first son. 
She supposed him to be the “promised seed.” She, therefore, 
applied to the Almighty, from whom she had received the 
child, a new name, expressing the truth that He was the author 
of the expected salvation. For she said, “I have gotten a man 
from (with, by the aid of,) Jehovah.” Then, again, at the 
sacrifice of Isaac, Abraham used the same name to convey a 
similar idea; he called the place Jehovah-jireh. And, once 
more, the dying Jacob exclaimed, “ I have waited for thy sal- 
vation, O Jehovah,” using the name to describe God in his 
character as the God of salvation. That the Jehovah of the 
Old Testament is, furthermore, the second person of the Trin- 
ity is made clear, beyond a doubt, by the prophets. In Isaiah 
it is written, “Prepare ye the way of Jehovah.” Is. xl: 3. 
Compare Matt. iii: 3. Jeremiah writing of Christ, said: 
“This is his name whereby he shall be called Jehovah, our 
Righteousness.” Jer. xxiii: 5, 6. And by Malachi, the last 
of the old prophets, God said, “Behold, I will send my 
messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me: and 
the Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple.” 
Mal. iii: 1. Compare Matt, xi: 10. -The conclusion is, 
that when God was about to redeem his church from bond- 
age in Egypt, he assumed the name Jehovah, as _ expres- 
sive of his work as the Redeemer of Israel, and of mankind 
as well. 

The true sense of the statement, that God was not known by 
this name to the older patriarchs, must be, either that the 
word Jehovah, as a noun substantive, was not in use in their 
day; or that its full meaning had not been revealed to them. 
The former sense can not be admitted. The constant use of the 
term in the book of Genesis may, possibly, be accounted for 
by suggesting that the book was not written until after this 
communication was made to Moses. But, as stated above, 
Eve, Abraham, and Jacob, all pronounced the word. More- 
over, the radical syllable of the term entered into the eompo- 
sition of certain proper names, before the days of Moses, such 
as Moriah, Abiah, and Bithiah. But in the higher sense of 
the proposition, God was not known by, or more accurately 
according to, his name Jehovah, or in his character as Jeho- 
vah.- The full meaning of the title had never before been 
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unfolded. He would expound that incommunicable name by 
the redemption of Israel from bondage, the type of the greater 
redemption to be wrought out by Christ. The name Imman- 
uel was uttered by Isaiah, yet it was not till the incarnation 
of Christ, that the blessed mystery of Immanuel, as God with 
us, was fully divulged. In like manner, God had revealed 
himself to the patriarch as Ei Shaddai, the Almighty, and 
therctore able to produce a son from the shrunken loins 
of Abraham and the dead womb of Sarah. But now in 
Egypt, and in after ages at Calvary, God would unfold the 
majesty and grace that lay hidden in the name Jehovah, the 
only living and true God, the Redeemer of the world. 

These preliminary revelations are followed, in the record, 
by a narrative of the wonders in Egypt. A general view of 
these phenomena must precede any attempt to expound their 
true intents and purposes. They were, in the first place, 
without exception, miraculous. It is a significant fact that no 
miracles were wrought through human intervention during 
five-and-twenty centuries after the creation. Enoch had this 
testimony that he pleased God, but he did no miracle; nor did 
Noah, who walked with God; nor did Abraham, who was the 
father of the faithful. The translation of the first of these 
patriarchs, the deluge in the days of the second, and the 
destruction of Sodom, in the presence of the last, were super- 
natural events; yet they were wrought directly by God him- 
self. Through all these ages the Almighty revealed his being 
and will by immediate visions; hence the portion of time 
proceeding from the creation to the time of Moses is commonly 
called the theophanice era. The age of miracles began with 
Moses. God appeared to him at Horeb, and granted him a 
commission to deliver the church from bondage; and as a 
credential of his divine legation, gave to him this power. 
Under the direction of Jehovah he performed certain acts 
which were followed by the change of his shepherd’s staff into 
a serpent, and then into the staff again ; and the instantaneous 
pollution of his hand with the leprosy, and then its instan- 
taneous cleansing. On his arrival in Egypt, he exhibited these 
signs as the credentials of his mission to Pharaoh and to the 
Israelites. Afterward as the plagues were, one after another, 
brought upon the land, they took the form of miracles—signs 
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and wonders wrought by God through the intervention of 
Moses and Aaron. The power of God visibly connected itself 
with their instrumentality. In every case he told Moses what 
sign he intended to show, and what Moses must do by way of 
bringing it forward. Accordingly he stretched out his rod 
upon the streams and pools of water; he smote the dust with 
his rod; he sprinkled ashes toward heaven; he stretched 
forth his hand toward heaven; or, as in the destruction of 
the first-born, he simply warned Pharaoh of the impending 
death ; and, moreover, the plagues were removed in answer to 
his prayers. The wonders were associated with his actions to 
show that he was a true minister of Jehovah, yet these actions 
were constantly varied, to show that there was no inherent 
power in any of them. Here, then, was the beginning of 
miracles. 

Secondly, the plagues themselves were introduced by a 
harmless sign, the objects of which were to authenticate the 
commission of Moses, to admonish the king that he was 
brought face to face with the authority of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, and that the battle was to be fought not by armed 
hosts, but in the sphere of the supernatural. This first miracle 
was the sign of the shepherd’s rod, wrought once in Horeb 
and now in the presence of Pharaoh. Ex. vii: 10-12. 

Thirdly, the number of the plagues was ten. The religious 
signification of numbers could not be discussed in this place 
without introducing much irrelevant matter. But it may be 
stated that ten is one of the perfect numbers of Scripture, or 
the symbols of completeness. The decimal arrangement of 
the numerals prevails, almost universally, among the nations, 
and indeed it is determined by the physical constitution of 
man, the structure, to wit, of the human hand, as the very 
term digits indicates. The number of the plagues, like the 
equivalent number of the commandments, was, undoubtedly, 
the sign of a work completed. 

Fourthly, each wonder differed from all the others. Their 
variety was adapted to satisfy all the parties concerned that 
the hand of Jehovah was, in very deed, stretched out over the 
land. Some would be convinced by one of the ten signs, and 
some by another of the series; and the proof from the whole 
was cumulative and overwhelming. Besides, God never repeats 
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himself, and never exhausts the infinite resources of his mercies 
or his judgments. 

Fifthly, they fell upon the land in swift succession. The 
narrative shows that several of the wonders occurred at 
intervals of about a week each. The last four appear to have 
fallen into a single month; for when the hail fell, which was 
the seventh, “the barley was ripe and the flax was bolled,” a 
state of vegetation which, in Egypt, occurs early in March. 
The last plague took place in the middle of Abib, or the first 
of April; Ex. xii: 3-6, xiii: 4; giving four weeks to the last 
four of the series. It appears, also, from Ex. vii: 25, that 
seven days intervened between the first and second. Assuming 
a week’s interval as the rule for the whole, the conclusion is 
that the series began early in February and closed early in 
April; the whole occupying a period of about sixty days. 
Hengstenberg, however, it should be stated, begins the compu- 
tation with July, the period of the annual overflowing of the 
Nile, and extends the time through nine months, till the first 
of April following. But this calculation does not give due 
weight to the statements of the record, according to which 
several of the intervals must be estimated at a week each. 
The shorter computation is, therefore, to be preferred, indi- 
cating the fearful rapidity with which the judgments ran their 
frightful career. 

Lastly, three of the plagues fell upon the Hebrews as well 
as upon their oppressors, showing that, as the people of God 
partook of the idolatry of the Egyptians, so they must partake 
of their plagues. After that, the Israelites were severed from 
the Egyptians and suffered no more; indicating that they 
were the chosen seed, and that while God would chastise them 
for their sins, he would not destroy them with the heathen. 
Such are some of the leading characteristics of these wonders. 

It is easy to determine from the record their main designs. 
In the first place, they were intended to assert the supreme 
dominion of Jehovah over all the elements and forces of 
nature at work in the land. The Egyptians held him to be the 
national God of the Hebrews only, and that their own local 
deities were the sovereign lords of Egypt. “ Who is Jehovah ? 
I know him not,” expressed the true sense of the current 
theology. It was, therefore, the purpose of the Almighty to 
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show, that although he was the God of the despised and 
oppressed Israelites, he was also the God of the whole earth, 
even of the land of Egypt. “To the end that thou mayest 
know that I am the Lord in the midst of the earth,” is the 
reason assigned to Pharaoh for what God was about to do. 
Ex. viii: 22. Accordingly all the elements and provinces of 
nature were involved in these calamities. The waters of the 
Nile and of all its pools, the dust of the earth, the cloudless 
sky, the everlasting sunshine, the brute beasts smitten with 
murrain, boils on man and beast, the hail-storm, thunder and 
lightning, the wings of the wind, and, finally, the life itself of 
man and beast, each in its turn was either the vehicle or the 
object of the divine displeasure. Jehovah proved himself 
supreme by marshalling into order, and wielding at will, all 
the elements of nature. 

There was, moreover, an established connection between 
the natural and the supernatural in many of these judgments. 
What was miraculous stood closely related to evils existing in 
the country. This fact has been used by the rationalists for 
the purpose of resolving the ten plagues into purely natural 
phenomena, intending, by that process, to eliminate wholly 
from them the element of the supernatural. Eichhorn explains 
the change of the waters into blood, by the circumstance that 
the Nile, at the period of its overflowing, assumes a red color. 
He attempts to show that frogs in vast legions, lice, or as the 
Hebrew word is now understood, gnats, flies, the murrain, 
boils, thunder, lightning, and hail, and the flight of locusts 
not unfrequently distress the country; that darkness attends 
the storms of wind and sand from the desert, and that a pesti- 
lence, corresponding to the tenth plague, sometimes lays waste 
the land. But this explanation is reduced to its true value by 
applying to it the obvious facts in the case. The plague of 
blood did not, it is probable, occur in July, the time of the 
annual swelling of the Nile, but in February; the water that 
was taken from it in vessels, before the miracle was wrought, 
was also changed to blood; the river stank; the fish died; the 
people loathed to drink of its waters; circumstances none of 
which are incidental to its usual overflow. In the tenth 
plague all the first-born of man and beast among the Egyp- 
tians were struck dead; none but the first-born were smitten; 
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and not one, either of man or beast, that was in the houses of 
the Israelites perished. The eight other judgments were, as 
to the matter of them, evils natural to Egypt, yet the element 
of the supernatural appeared in their intensity; in their con- 
centration on the land within so short a period; in their 
breaking out at the word of Moses and their removal at his 
prayer; and to crown all, in the entire exemption of the 
Hebrews from every one of them after the third in the series. 
The remarkable fact is stated that during the prevalence of 
the murrain, Pharaoh ascertained for himself, by sending 
special messengers, that not one of the cattle of the Israelites 
died; and in the time of thick darkness, “all the children of 
Israel had light in their dwellings.” Ex. ix: 7, x: 23. So 
unmanageable are these particulars, that the naturalists are 
compelled to prop up their theories, by imputing to the record 
the vice of unnatural exaggeration, after the manner of the 
pettifogger, who attempts, by traducing the witnesses, to make 
out a case which he has failed to gain by the perversion of 
their testimony. 

Now this connection, which God was pleased to establish 
between his almighty power and the evils which were natural 
to the country, served a most important purpose; a purpose 
which could not have been gained by the concentration upon 
the land of strange and exotie terrors. It demonstrated the 
truth, which God set himself to establish, the very proposition 
denied by the scofting king and the dissembling priesthood, 
that Jehovah was the true and actual God of Egypt. To this 
end, he not only grasped all the active agencies of nature 
which are common to Egypt and other lands, but he seized 
upon evils which were native-born, which were intensely and 
exclusively Egyptian, and wrought out of them all a complete 
and irresistible demonstration of his sovereign dominion over 
all the land of Egypt. Ex. ix: 29. 

But a further proceeding was necessary, in order to show 
that Jehovah was the only living as well as the true God; for 
the Egyptians might conclude that the God of Israel held, with 
their national deities, a joint lordship over the land. Hence, 
in the second place, the plagues were judgments upon the 
gods of Egypt. Jehovah said, “against all the gods of Egypt 
I will execute judgments.” Ex. xii: 12, Num. xxxiii: 4. The 
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particular form, which the idolatry of Egypt assumed, was 
nature-worship. The details of this mythology are involved 
in the obscurity which hangs over every other department 
of Egyptian archeology. Lut it is the received opinion of the 
best Egyptologers, that both the good and evil principles were 
worshiped, the first in gratitude for his blessings, and the last 
in deprecation of his anger. According to Hengstenberg, who 
has diligently examined the authorities, the river Nile was an 
object of supreme worship. A temple was devoted to the Nile- 
god, at Nilopolis; a distinct order of priests was consecrated to 
his service ; he was adored as identical with Osiris, the supreme 
god, and was called the father of the gods, the life-giving father 
of all existence. The ancient monuments and paintings repre- 
sent kings in the act of paying divine honors to the Nile. 
The statements in Ex. vii: 15 and viii: 20, are supposed to 
describe Pharaoh himself in this very attitude of worship. 
So delicious were these waters that the Egyptians, when in 
foreign lands, long for nothing so much as to drink from the 
stream. The Turks eat salt to quicken their thirst for the 
waters, and they say that if Mohammed had tasted them, he 
would have prayed for immortality, so that he might enjoy 
the luxury forever. But under the rod of Moses this delight- 
some and sacred river became a stream of blood, the fish that 
were in it died, its waters stank, and finally it sent forth 
legions of slimy and disgusting reptiles, until it became a 
loathsome and putrid torrent of blood and frogs. Such was 
the judgment against one of the chief gods of the land. 

The goddess of the earth was Isis. The fertility, which the 
soil derived from the overflowing of the Nile, was represented 
in the mythology by the marriage of Isis to Osiris the Nile- 
god, who was also her brother. From the happy results of 
this marriage, as it is said, the Egyptians took their custom 
of joining together brother and sister as husband and wife. 
But the bosom of this goddess, who was so prolific in the 
kindly fruits of the earth, was instantly polluted by the touch 
of Aaron’s rod, so that “all the dust of the land became lice 
throughout all the land of Egypt.” Ex. viii: 17. 

From the form of the record, also, it is certain that there 
was a close connection between the destruction of the first-born 
and the infliction of judgments on the gods. Ex. xii: 12, 
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Num. xxxiii: 4. The precise nature of this infliction can not, 
perhaps, be determined from the knowledge of Egyptian 
archeology accessible to the student. It is, however, com- 
monly supposed to refer to the destruction of the first-born 
of the sacred animals. The number of these may be inferred 
from a saying, which, according to Mr. Gibbon, was anciently 
applied to them: That in Egypt it was less difficult to find a 
god than a man. Chief among them were, according to the 
authorities, the sacred bullocks Mnevis and Apis, sons of the 
creative Nile, installed and worshiped in many a holy temple. 
The golden calf at Sinai was an image, perhaps, of one of 
these idols. The first-born of this whole immense herd of 
gods were destroyed. 

Typhon was the evil principle. Although the tradition to 
the effect that human victims were sometimes burned on his 
altars, may not be trustworthy; yet it is certain that the 
Egyptians diligently sought his protection against national 
and personal calamities. But now Jehovah brought the 
plagues upon his worshipers, also, in quick succession and 
unequaled fury. Water turned to blood mocked their thirst ; 
myriads of frogs, lice like clouds of dust, and swarms of divers 
kinds of flies tormented them; boils on man and beast 
degraded them to a fellowship of suffering with the brutes; a 
storm, horrid with hail, destroyed the herbs and fruit trees; 
locusts devoured the residue that had escaped the hail; the 
lightnings fell, and the fire ran along upon the ground; the 
brilliant and translucent sky, the special glory and wonder of 
the climate, was enveloped in thick darkness ; and finally, the 
first-born of man and beast miserably perished. The curse of 
God, which was laid upon the heathen, smote the god Typhon 
with impotency and exposed him to public contempt. So 
thoroughly were judgments executed on all the gods, that 
Pharaoh, himself a boasted demi-god, fled in despair from 
their altars, and cast himself upon the mercy of Jehovah. 
“Entreat Jehovah,” said he to Moses, “that he may take 
away the frogs from me and my people.” Twice he came to 
Moses with the humiliating confession, “I have sinned this 
time; Jehovah is righteous, and I and my people are wicked. 
Entreat Jehovah, for it is enough, that there be no more 
mighty thunderings and hail.” Ex. ix: 27,28. Comp. x: 16,17. 
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In the third place, a leading design of the plagues was to 
expose the system of Egyptian magic. This system entered, as 
an integral element, into the false religion of the country, and 
the sorcerers belonged to the sacerdotal order. The purpose 
of Jehovah to execute judgments on the gods, brought, 
unavoidably, the miracles of his servants face to face with the 
enchantments of the magicians. Accordingly the first three 
signs wrought by Moses and Aaron, the rod changed to a 
serpent, the water turned into blood, and the production 
of frogs, were imitated by Jannes and Jambres; for such, 
probably, were the names of the chief among the magicians. 
2 Tim. iii: 8. 

Various solutions of the problem, emerging from these 
counter-wonders, have been proposed. It has been suggested 
that the works of Moses were reproduced exactly by the 
magicians, they being “wise men” in science beyond their 
age, and working by some occult laws of nature.’ Thus the 
chemist, setting on fire a substance immersed in water, might 
appear to the ignorant to work a miracle. But this suggestion 
is liable to two exceptions. The first, which will be fatal in 
the judgment of the Christian scholar, is that the solution 
concludes to the proposition that the wonders, wrought by 
Moses himself, were not necessarily supernatural, but were 
within the competency of a man of science, and to the further 
proposition that Moses, who was “learned in all the wisdom 
of the Egyptians,” may have been, after all, only a more clever 
artist than the magicians. The second, which will, at least, 
embarrass the rationalist, is to the effect that the progress of 
science, during the thirty-five hundred years which have 
elapsed since the days of Moses, has not enabled men to change 
a dry stick of wood into a serpent and back again into a stick, 
nor to turn all the waters of Egypt into blood. Such things 
can hardly be put along with the Greek fire, in the category 
of the “last arts” and the irrecoverable. 

Another solution is obtained by supposing that God was 
pleased to bestow miraculous powers on the magicians, to the 
limited extent indicated in the record; the divine purposes, 
herein, being to try the faith of his people, to grant a temporary 
triumph to the wicked, and then to inflict upon them a more 
signal defeat, by the sudden withdrawal of his aid. This is 
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tenable only by those who consider it not unworthy of the 
Almighty to set miracle against miracle; to seal as true, with 
divine credentials, a system of fraud and imposture ; to use his 
infinite power, at one and the same moment, in verifying and 
exposing a lie; and to arm the emissaries of Satan against his 
own kingdom, God also bearing them witness both with signs 
and wonders and with divers miracles. The analogy drawn 
from the gift of prophecy to Baalam and the gift of miraculous 
powers to Judas Iscariot, does not hold in the case now in 
hand, for the reason that these men were, in no one instance, 
allowed to use their divine endowments to the prejudice of the 
truth. Baalam, although he attempted to curse Israel, could 
do nothing but bless them ; and Judas wrought no miracle on 
the side of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

The opinion most commonly received is, that the magicians 
were adepts in the art of legerdemain, and their enchantments 
were nothing more than cleverness in sleight of hand. This 
opinion rests on the well-known skill of the Orientals in 
jugglery ; on the circumstance that Moses, in the miracles of 
the blood and the frogs, had supplied them with abundant 
materials for imposture; and especially on the singular art of 
serpent-charming, even to this day practiced in Egypt. The 
experts in this art form a separate guild, and they boast the 
most wonderful exploits in handling venomous reptiles with 
impunity. They are able, as they say, to throw a particular 
species of serpents into a torpor, by spitting into its throat and 
closing its mouth, so that it lies stiff and motionless on the 
ground. They revive it again by seizing it by the tail and 
rolling it vigorously between the hands. Hengstenberg appears 
to rely on this explanation. But it proceeds from a view far 
too superficial of the conflict then pending between heathenism 
and true religion. Besides, it can hardly be supposed that 
Pharaoh and his courtiers were imposed on by the ordinary 
and vulgar tricks of snake-charming and jugglery. 

A better solution is found in the suggestion, that the 
magicians were ministers of Satan, with power from him to 
deceive the heathen with their enchantments, and that the 
wonders wrought by them, though spurious as miracles, did 
yet far transcend the products of the most consummate leger- 
demain. The analogies point in this direction. The kingdom 
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of Satan, as it is to-day represented by Paganism, Mcham- 
medanism and apostate Christianity, is made manifest, not less 
plainly than the kingdom of Christ, by its sanctuaries and 
altars, its ministers and priests, its mysteries and sacraments; 
prayers, fastings, alms-givings, and holy days abound in its 
ritual; saints and martyrs adorn its calendar; and what is of 
special importance to this discussion, signs and wonders, 
exceeding in number all human calculation, and surpassing in 
the marvellous any ordinary power of the human imagination, 
crowd the pages of its history. To the same effect is the 
testimony of God’s word. False prophets, false Christs, false 
teachers privily bringing in damnable heresies, deceitful 
workers transforming themselves into apostles of Christ, men 
who say they are apostles but are not, but are liars, another 
gospel which is not another, Satan transforming himself into 
an angel of light, the Man of Sin, sitting in the temple of God 
and showing himself that he is God; such are some of the 
agencies used by the kingdom of darkness. That kingdom, 
it may be presumed, will produce, also, its signs and wonders. 
Where there are counterfeit Christs, counterfeit angels, coun- 
terfeit apostles, counterfeit gospels, there will be, according to 
fair presumption, counterfeit miracles, filling up the measure 
of the iniquity. 

But the argument does not deal with analogies alone. The 
Scriptures directly teach that the kingdom of darkness, like 
the kingdom of Christ, is manifested by its signs and wonders, 
and that Satan is allowed, under the limitations imposed on 
him by his own finite powers and the restraints of the 
Almighty, to produce effects closely resembling genuine 
miracles. Our Lord said that “false Christs and false prophets 
shall arise, and shall show signs and wonders.” Mark xiii: 22. 
Paul predicted that the coming of the Wicked One should be 
“after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders.” 1 Thess. ii: 9. John also represents the 
second beast as doing “great wonders,” and as “deceiving 
them that dwell on the earth by the means of those miracles 
which he had power to do.” Rev. xiii: 13, 14. Again, of the 
“unclean spirits,’ he says they are “the spirits of devils, 
working miracles.” Rev. xvi: 14. Finally, he states that 
“the beast was taken, and with him the:false prophet that 
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wrought miracles before him, and were cast alive into the lake 
of fire.” Rev. xix: 20. 

This testimony becomes conclusive on careful examination. 
In the first place, the terms employed should be considered. 
The Greek words most commonly used to describe the miracles 
of Christ and his apostles are duvayerc, tepata and onpsra. 
The first of these terms designates the supernatural source of 
the miracle, the second its intrinsic wonderfulness, and the 
third its use as a credential. Now, the remarkable fact is, 
that each of these terms which describe the genuine miracles 
of our Lord and his apostles, are applied to the works done by 
Satan and his emissaries. In 2 Thess. ii: 9, duvapecc, or pow- 
ers, are ascribed to the Man of Sin; in Mark, xiii: 22, our 
Lord speaks of repara, or wonders wrought by false Christs ; 
and in Rev. xvi: 14, it is written, “They are the spirits of 
devils working oypeca, signs.” And the fact, still more remark- 
able, is that there are only four places in the New Testament 
where the three terms are grouped together ; and one of these 
is applied to God, another to Christ, the third to an apostle, 
and the fourth, iisdem verbis, to Anti-Christ. Of God it is 
written, “God also bearing them,” the apostles, “witness 
with signs and wonders, and divers miracles;” Heb. ii: 4; of 
Christ, “Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among 
you, by miracles ind wonders and signs;” Acts, ii: 22; of 
Paul, “Truly the signs of an apostle were wrought among you 
in all patience, in signs and wonders and mighty deeds.” 2 Cor. 
xii: 12. Nothing less than this is said of the Man of Sin, 
“whose coming is after the working of Satan, with all power 
and signs and lying wonders.” 2 Thess. ii: 9. 

Still further, some of the mighty works wrought by the 
adversary, are specified in the Scriptures. The raising of Sam- 
uel by the witch of Endor is in dispute, and may be laid 
aside in this discussion. But the demoniacal possessions of the 
New Testament are instances in point. The work of Christ 
in casting out the devils was unquestionably supernatural ; so 
the work of the devils entering into their victims was undoubt- 
edly superhuman. One other mighty work of the adversary 
is described by John. He writes of the second beast, that “he 
doeth great wonders, so that he maketh fire come down from 
heaven on the earth, in the sight of men.” Rev. xiii: 13. 
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Finally, the convincing power of these pseudo miracles, 
points in the same direction. In some places they are said to 
deceive all mankind. Of the great dragon it is said, “he 
deceiveth them that dwell on the earth, by means of the mira- 
cles which he had power to do.” Rev. xiii: 14. In other places 
they are said to deceive the wicked: “The beast was taken, 
and with him the false prophet that wrought miracles before 
him, with which he deceived them that had received the mark 
of the beast.” Rev. xix: 20. Compare 2 Thess. ii: 9. And 
more than this; the spurious miracles resemble the genuine 
so closely as “to seduce, if it were possible, the very elect.” 
Mark, xiii: 22. This mass of evidence concludes irresistibly 
to the existence, in the kingdom of Satan, of lying wonders. 

If, however, the inquiry be started, wherein does the pseudo 
miracle agree with the true, and wherein do they differ, the 
answer is, that they agree in so far as each is a manifestation 
in the same form of the spiritual kingdom to which it pertains. 
They differ in this: the one is a genuine, and the other a sham 
miracle. The latter is a mirabile, not a miraculum. It is, in 
strictness of speech, a lying wonder; not only in respect of its 
source, the father of lies, and of its belongings, which are to 
the kingdom of lies, and its use which is to uphold a system 
of lies, but in its intrinsic quality, for it is in fact, and if one 
had an intuition of its inmost nature it would appear to be a 
pseudo miracle, a sham beyond the wit of man to contrive or 
detect, but essentially a sham; a dangerous counterfeit indeed, 
but a counterfeit at last. 

Or, if the inquiry be into the nature of the enchantments 
whereby Satan produces these extraordinary effects, the answer 
must be conjectural. Perhaps they are sometimes wrought by 
a deeper insight into the laws of nature than is possible to the 
human intellect, sometimes by traversing these laws by virtue 
of higher capacities than ours. Possibly, amopg his high 
endowments, Satan has received from the Creator some small 
power to suspend these laws; or, more probably still, his suc- 
cess in deceiving men herein is largely due to his skill in blind- 
ing their minds ; taking them captive by first putting out their 
eyes. Some one of these conjectures, or some combination 
among them, or some other not yet suggested to the human 
mind may, at least, solve the problem; or, finally, in the total 
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silence of the Scriptures upon the subject, the problem may be 
insoluble. 

To the inquiry, what are the criteria of the true miracle, the 
first reply is found in the moral character of the doctrine pur- 
porting to be attested by it. The demonstration of divine 
things is by a threefold concurrent method; an appeal to the 
understanding through the senses, an appeal to the reason, and 
an appeal to the spiritual mind, The miracle offers the first 
element in this complex method, and the moral excellency of the 
doctrine offers the second or the third or both, as the case may 
be. The miracle and the doctrine are inseparable parts of one 
complete argument; they must be taken together; the validity 
of the first and the truth of the last impenetrate each other ; 
they support one the other like the members of an arch, they 
strengthen one the other like the intertwisted strands of a 
cable. Hence, in the demonstration of divine truth, the 
moral excellency of the doctrine verifies the genuineness of the 
miracle, and the miracle verifies—not the moral excellency, for 
that would be the vicious circle of artificial logic—but the 
divine origin of the doctrine. Such is the method according 
to which the matter is expounded in the word of God. In 
Deut. xvii: 20, the Jews were required to determine whether 
the doctrine was of divine inspiration, by observing whether 
the sign given by the prophet came to pass; that is to say, the 
miracle, if actually wrought, proved the doctrine to be revealed 
from God. In Deut. xiii: 1-5, the case is put of a prophet 
attempting to support idolatry by a miracle. In this case, 
even if the sign or wonder should come to pass, the Jews were 
not to accept either the evil doctrine or the miracle, but to put 
the false prophet to death; that is to say, the bad doctrine 
proved the miracle to be spurious. By this rule, the righteous- 
ness of the cause of Moses was one criterion of the miracles 
wrought by him. The second criterion is the number, variety, 
and greatness of the works themselves. The superiority, in 
all these respects, of the works of Moses over those of the 
magicians, is made perfectly obvious by the record. His 
rod turned to a serpent, swallowed up their rods; Moses 
changed the river of Egypt into blood, and they did so upon 
only a little water; he produced myriads of frogs, they a few 
only ; he removed all the plagues, they removed none—not 
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even those which they pretended to imitate—they could only 
aggravate the evils inflicted by the Almighty. His word was 
invariably followed by the appearance of the wonder—at the 
third plague they utterly failed with their enchantments, and 
confessed, “ This is the finger of God.” The magicians them- 
selves became the helpless victims of the subsequent visita- 
tions, “ for the boil was upon the magicians ;” Ex.ix: 11; and, 
doubtless, their fields were ravaged by the hail and consumed 
by the loqusts; their houses were filled with the thick dark- 
ness, and their children perished in the destruction of the first- 
born. The conclusion from the whole is, that in this proceed- 
ing the art of magic was thoroughly defeated and exposed, 
and judgment was executed on the gods of Egypt in the per- 
sons of the sorcerers who were their ministers. 

In the fourth place, the manifestation of the divine glory, 
through the humiliation of the kingdom, represented in the 
person of Pharaoh, was a leading design of the wonders. 
Egypt being an absolute monarchy, and that, too, of the ori- 
ental type, its dignity was identified with the person of the 
king to a degree which can hardly be appreciated by one of 
western habits of thought. The saying of Louis XIV, The 
king is the State, was true of the Pharaohs, to an extent little 
imagined by the French monarch himself. Besides, the kings 
of Egypt, if the authorities may be relied on, were held to be 
incarnations, or at least sons of the gods. His position, there- 
fore, as an autocrat and a demi-god, in some sort a god-king, 
accounts for the minute details contained in the record of 
what Pharaoh said and did in the progress of affairs. The 
three particulars requiring most attention in this part of the 
inquiry, are: the prominent part assigned to Pharaoh in the 
controversy, the test of character and temper proposed to him, 
and the peculiar influence exerted by the Almighty on his 
heart. 

Pharaoh everywhere appears as the daring and insolent 
adversary of the Almighty. He it was who oppressed the 
chosen seed. God sent Moses and Aaron directly to him; they 
exhibited to him, personally, the credentials of their divine 
legation, and demanded from him, and from no one else, the 
liberation of the people. The approaching plagues were, one 
by one, announced to him; some of them were produced in 
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his presence; they were removed at his entreaty, and on his 
promise to let Israel go. The magicians were put to open 
shame before his eyes; and his courtiers besought him to 
terminate his disastrous resistance to the will of God. But 
more than this: In the moment of respite between the sixth 
and seventh plagues, God warned the king of a coming pesti- 
lence which should cut him off from the earth, adding these 
words: “And in very deed for this cause have I raised thee 
up, for to show in thee my power; and that my name may be 
declared throughout all the earth.” Ex. ix: 16. This message 
has been differently interpreted by the critics. Beza and 
Gomar receive it in the Supralapsarian sense: “I have cre- 
ated thee, O Pharaoh, to make of thee a vessel of wrath, by 
whose perdition I may display my omnipotence.” By Glock- 
ler, the expression, “I have raised thee up,” is explained thus: 
“T have raised thee to the throne.” By Tholuck, “I have 
set thee up, brought thee forward (in history).” By Wolfius, 
“T have caused thee to remain alive in the midst of the 
plagues.” By several others, “I have placed and continued 
thee as my adversary.” By Vanema, “I have roused thee up.” 
By Dr. Hodge, “ For this purpose have I raised you up, and 
placed you where you are; and instead of cutting you off at 
once, have so long endured your obstinacy and wickedness.” 
The last of these explanations best expresses the meaning 
of the message; although the inmost sense of it might be 
obtained by a combination of all these expositions, the first 
being excepted. God raised him to the throne, brought him 
prominently forward, preserved him alive, selected him as his 
adversary, and long endured his disobedience, and even roused 
up his evil spirit, that he might become a monument of divine 
power and justice before all mankind. The position of Pha- 
raoh as the head of a godless empire, possibly as a reputed 
demi-god, his impiety and insolence toward Jehovah, his ani- 
mosity toward the church of God, designated him as the 
representative of heathenism in its desperate struggle to sup- 
press the true religion. God not only accepted, but raised him 
up and roused him up as his adversary. 

The peculiar form which the controversy assumed, is the 
topic next in order. Under special instructions from God, 
Moses opened his mission with a demand which was intended 
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to test the temper and purposes of Pharaoh. “Thus saith 
the Lord God of Israel, Let my people go, that they may hold 
a feast unto me in the wilderness.” The king met the demand 
with a contemptuous refusal. Moses, by way of persuasion, 
limited the extent of the proposed journey to a three days’ 
march, explained the object to be an act of sacrifice, and the 
motive a desire to avert the divine anger in the form of pesti- 
lence or the sword. The king, by way of reply, administered 
a violent reprimand to Moses and Aaron, ordered the elders 
present to get them to their burdens, and commanded the 
taskmasters to withhold the straw; and yet require the full 
tale of bricks; uttering the insulting taunt, “ for they be idle, 
therefore they cry, saying, Let us go and sacrifice to our God.” 
Ex. v: 1-19. During the plague of the flies Pharaoh offered, 
by way of compromise, to allow the proposed act of worship 
to be performed in Egypt. To this Moses replied, “Lo, shall 
we sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before their 
eyes, and will they not stone us?” Whether this intolerance 
rested on the selection of animals, or some other peculiarity 
in the Hebrew ritual, is not explained; but the reply was con- 
elusive. Afterward, during the flight of locusts, the king, by 
way of further compromise, offered to permit the men of Israel 
to hold the festival in the wilderness, provided they would 
leave their families and possessions in Egypt as hostages for 
their return; and again, while the wonder of darkness was 
over the land, the king made a further concession, saying that 
the whole Hebrew population might go, but not their flocks 
and herds. Moses and Aaron declined both of these proposi- 
tions, and then Pharaoh drove them from his presence, and 
threatened them with death should they return. Now the 
peculiar form assumed by what may be called these side nego- 
tiations, answered several important ends. It disclosed the 
nature and extent of Pharaoh’s disobedience. He would not 
grant this one poor boon to the bondmen at the divine com- 
mand, much less would he allow them to return to Canaan. 
His contempt for God, in that which was least, shows what it 
was in that which was greatest. Again, the experiment revealed 
the oppressive nature of the bondage; and it demonstrated 
the certainty that so long as Israel remained in Egypt, it 
would be impossible to resume the worship of Jehovah; since 
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that could not be attempted in the land, and the Hebrews 
would not be allowed, from time to time, to retire into the 
wilderness for the purpose. Finally it was made clear, that 
the only alternative to a total defeat of all the divine purposes 
and promises, respecting the seed of Abraham, was its deliv- 
erance from Egypt. 

Some of the critics have endeavored to put this transaction in 
a light disreputable to Moses. They allege that his original 
demand was a mere pretext, that he did not intend to return 
from the proposed festival, and that Pharaoh’s penetration 
detected the fraud. But the truth is, that the Egyptians dis- 
tinctly understood, when Jacob brought his family into Egypt, 
that it was with the expectation of a temporary sojourn only 
in that land. Accordingly his remains had been transferred to 
Hebron for burial with the consent of the king; and it was 
notorious that all the traditions of the Israelites, and even the 
unburied bones of Joseph, pointed to Canaan as their future 
home. Forty years before this demand was made, the Egyp- 
tians attempted to prevent the departure of the Hebrews, by 
an indiscriminate slaughter of the male children, and by 
increasing the burdens of the people. Ex. i: 10-20. Neither 
Moses nor Aaron concealed their real purposes; and when the 
people finally departed, neither Pharaoh, nor Moses, nor the 
most ignorant of the Hebrews, nor the meanest of the Egyp- 
tians expected them to return. The demand was intended 
merely to test the disposition of the king; instead of obscur- 
ing, it cleared the issue of all doubt, by showing that the con- 
tinuance of the Hebrews, under the rule of the Pharaohs, was 
no longer an open question. 

The process, known in biblical history as the hardening of 
Pharaoh’s heart, falls also within the direct range of this 
inquiry. The muin elements of the problem are these: First, 
the number of places in which this subject is brought forward 
in the book of Exodus is twenty, indicating the prominence 
given to the matter in the narrative. Next, the agencies by 
which this process was carried on, are distinctly and repeatedly 
mentioned. In some places, God is said to have hardened his 
heart; in some, the king is said to have hardened his own 
heart; and in others, the case is stated impersonally; that 
is to say, his heart is simply said to have been hardened, 
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without designation of the agent. At the beginning, the hard- 
ening is ascribed twice to God, Ex. iv: 21, vii: 3; next, once to 
Pharaoh, vii: 13; then, impersonally twice, vii: 14, 22; after- 
ward, once to Pharaoh, viii: 15; and once impersonally, viii: 
19; once again to Pharaoh, viii: 32; and impersonally once, 
ix: 7; then once to God again, ix: 12; to Pharaoh once, ix: 
34; once more impersonally, ix: 35; four times to God, x: 1, 
20, 27, xi: 10; once more only to Pharaoh, xiii: 15; and, 
lastly, three times to God, xiv: 4, 8,17. The census of these 
scriptures exhibits several remarkable results. In ten places 
out of the twenty the hardening is attributed to God; in five 
only to the king himself; and in five the term is used imper- 
sonally. Besides this, the first and the last instance is ascribed 
to God, so that, as Hengstenberg remarks, “ Pharaoh’s hard- 
ening is inclosed by God’s.” “It also appears,” continues the 
same writer, “to proceed from design, that the hardening at 
the beginning of the plagues is attributed, in a preponderating 
degree, to Pharaoh, and toward the end to God. The higher 
the plagues rise, so much the more does Pharaoh’s hardening 
assume a supernatural character, so much the more obvious is 
it to refer it to its supernatural causality.” It is clear, there- 
fore, that no solution of the problem is to be received that 
does not accept the fact of the divine agency in the process as 
its main condition. ; 

The various solutions which have been proposed by the 
schools of theology are extremely interesting as disclosures, 
singularly accurate, of the peculiarities of the schools them- 
selves. Dr. Nathaniel Emmons ascribes the hardening of the 
king’s heart to the direct operation of divine power on the 
heart itself; a work no less direct, by a divine efficiency no less 
immediate, than the work of regeneration. These are his 
words : “It is often thought and said, that nothing more was 
necessary on God’s part, in order to fit Pharaoh for destruc- 
tion, than barely to leave him to himself. But God knew 
that no external means and motives would be sufficient, of 
themselves, to form his moral character. He determined, there- 
fore, to operate on his heart itself, and cause him to put forth 
certain evil exercises in the view of certain external motives. 
When Moses called upon him to let the people go, God stood 
by him and moved him to refuse. When Moses interceded 
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for him, and procured him respite, God stood by him and 
moved him to exult in his obstinacy. When the people departed 
from his kingdom, God stood by him and moved him to pur- 
sue after them with increased malice and revenge. And what 
God did on such particular occasions he did at all times. He 
continually hardened his heart, and governed all the exercises 
of his mind from the day of his birth to the day of his death. 
All this was necessary to prepare him for his final state. All 
other methods, without this, would have failed of fitting him 
- for destruction.” (Works, Vol. IV: p. 327.) Certain scep- 
tical writers, among whom Mackey is the most recent, have 
attempted to show that the God of Moses is “an unconquer- 
able Cyclops, who created men in the form of dwarfs for the 
purpose of breaking them to pieces again, for his own amuse- 
ment.” If the paragraphs cited above had appeared in the 
pages of one of these malignants, what impression would 
they have made on the reader? 

The opposite extreme is represented by those who resolve 
the divine agency in these premises into something merely 
incidental. The analogy from nature is drawn from friction 
in machinery; it appears, in spite of the mechanician, as an 
incident to his most perfect models. The analogy from moral 
government, is the injury done to the son by excessive indul- 
gence or excessive severity on the part of the father; his 
intentions are all good, but his methods lead incidentally to 
the ruin of his child. The analogies drawn from the Scrip- 
tures are the conduct of Joseph’s brethren, meant for evil 
but resulting in good, and the gospel of Christ designed to pro- 
duce peace on earth but incidentally bringing about wars and 
dissensions. It is held, accordingly, that Pharaoh’s heart was 
hardened, not by any act of God looking to that result, but as 
an event purely incidental to what God did in Egypt with 
other intents. To this the reply may well be, that the analo- 
gies cited are unsound, and the explanation, instead of explain- 
ing, crowds out the causality of God, ten times distinctly 
asserted. It may therefore be summarily dismissed. 

The Lutheran divines teach that God simply permitted 
Pharaoh to harden his own heart. They rely, in argument, 
on the Scriptures, five in number, in which the king is said to 
have hardened his heart, and on the well-known usage of the 
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Bible, according to which events are ascribed to God which 
in his wisdom he allows to come to pass. But this solution 
does not not satisfy the conditions of the problem. Ten times 
out of twenty the active agency of God is affirmed, in terms 
as precise as those used in the five places which set forth the 
active agency of the king. The idea of bare permission, 
moreover, aggravates the difliculty by making the divine plans 
dependent on the human will; perverting thereby the rela- 
tions between the Almighty and Pharaoh. It is expressly 
stated, in the record, that God had important ends to accom- 
plish through this induration, and these ends are specified. 
In Ex. vii: 3-5, God declares that his purpose in hardening 
the king’s heart was to furnish an occasion for the display of 
his wonders in Egypt, to bring forth Israel out of the land, 
and to make Jehovah known to the Egyptians. In chap. x: 
1, 2, he reveals to Moses his further purposes in these words: 
“Go in unto Pharaoh: for I have hardened his heart, and the 
heart of his servants; that I might show these signs before 
him: and that thou mayest tell in the ears of thy son, and of 
thy son’s son, what things I have wrought in Egypt, and my 
signs which I have done among them; that ye may know that 
Iam the Lord.” Comp. xiv: 4. The proposed explanation is 
wholly inadequate. 

The solution commonly adopted by the Calvinistic divines, 
is found in the doctrine of judicial abandonment. According 
to this idea, God, as a punishment for the previous sins of 
Pharaoh, withheld from him the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
withdrew the restraints of his grace, and abandoned him to 
the unresisted dominion of his own evil and malignant pas- 
sions. This is undoubtedly the basis of the true explanation. 
The fact that God does, by way of punishing the wicked, give 
them up to their own vile affections, and the fact that a hard 
and impenitent heart is both the result of this mode of retri- 
bution and a further and aggravated form thereof, are clearly 
stated in the word of God. Rom. i: 24-32. This solution is 
supposed to meet the three aspects presented by the problem. 
God hardened Pharaoh’s heart by giving him over to a repro- 
bate mind; Pharaoh hardened his own heart by obeying his 
evil impulses; and his heart was hardened by the joint agency of 
God in abandoning him to sin, and the king in going on in sin. 
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But this explanation does not, appareutly, cover the whole 
ease. The active causality of God, so often asserted in the 
record, implies somewhat more than a mere passive abandon- 
ment of the king to his own corrupt propensities. Another 
and further idea must be introduced, the hypothesis, to wit, 
of a judicial, active agency. That is to say, God, in punish- 
ment for his sins, not only withheld gracious restraints from 
Pharaoh, but he arranged and ordered certain events which 
made his heart, already disposed to evil, still harder; although 
these events were of such a nature that they wonld have led'a 
well-constituted mind to do right. Here the order of thought 
should be strictly observed. First, Pharaoh had oppressed the 
chosen seed, and so incurred the just anger of God. Next, 
God resolved to punish the transgressor. Then, the particular 
punishment awarded was hardness of heart. Then, again, 
this punishment was inflicted by the withdrawal from the king 
of the restraints of Providence and grace; and, furthermore, 
by placing him in cireumstances which, while his heart ought 
to have been softened by them, did, however, owing to his 
own perversity, serve only to harden his heart. It is to be 
distinctly borne in mind, that the induration did not precede, 
but followed after, the impiety of the king, and was its fruit 
and retribution. Still further, this obduracy is to be contem- 
plated under two aspects; under one of which it was a griev- 
ous sin, and under the other a grievous punishment. As a sin, 
it was the act of Pharaoh; as a punishment, it was the act of 
God. Looking at the real author of the sin, one must say 
that Pharaoh hardened his own heart ; looking at the avenger 
of his previous crimes, one must say that God hardened his 
heart. Guilt and wrath were mingled in the bitter cup; 
the guilt was Pharaoh’s, the wrath was God’s wrath. Toward 
the close of this wonderful controversy, as the insolence of the 
king became insufterable, this hardening, under its aspect as 
a judgment of God, came out in bolder relief, for in the last 
eight places in which the hardening is mentioned, seven times 
out of the eight it is ascribed to the Almighty. 

The circumstances which were arranged by God, and were 
fitted to produce this result, are stated in the narrative. One 
of these was the selection of the first three miracles to 
be wrought by Moses. They were precisely such as the 
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magicians were able to counterfeit. It is written that when 
the king had witnessed the success of their enchantments, his 
heart was hardened, and he turned his back in contempt on 
Moses and his demands. Ex. vii: 13, 22, 23. Another 
circumstance, attended by a like effect, was the character of 
certain of the plagues which annoyed and exasperated the 
king to a degree. When the dust of the earth became lice or 
gnats on man and beast, Pharaoh probably included, “the 
magicians said unto Pharaoh: This is the finger of God, and 
Pharaoh’s heart was hardened,” viii: 19. So also when the 
boils “were upon the magicians, and upon all the Egyptians,” 
and upon Pharaoh probably as well, it is added: “The Lord 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” ix: 12. Thirdly, the respites 
from the plagues were followed by the same result. When 
he saw there was a respite from the frogs, “he hardened his 
heart ;” when the flies were removed, “he hardened his heart 
at this time also;” and “when he saw that the rain and the 
hai] and the thunders had ceased, he sinned yet more, and 
hardened his heart, he and his servants.” Ex. viii: 15, 32, 
ix: 34. He took umbrage, fourthly, at the exemption of the 
Hebrews from the visitations. During the prevalence of the 
murrain, “Pharaoh sent, and, behold, there was not one of 
the cattle of the Israelites dead. And the heart of Pharaoh 
was hardened,” ix: 7. Not less offensive to him, fifthly, was 
the refusal of Moses to accede to any compromise respecting 
the proposed festival in the wilderness. When Moses, having 
before declined two propositions, peremptorily rejected the 
third also, it is said that “the Lord hardened Pharaoh’s heatt 
and he would not let them go,” x: 27. Finally, when: the 
king ascertained that the people, on their way out of Egypt, 
were shut in between the wilderness and the deep sea, his 
heart was hardened once more, so that he followed after them 
with his armed hosts and chariots of war; xiv: 4,8. Two of 
the elements necessary to this explanation, are the Divine 
appointment of all these circumstances, and their specific 
influence upon the depraved nature of the king. But the 
third element is not less vital to the case. This is found in 
the fact that all these events would, but for his ungodliness, 
have inclined his heart to obey the commands of God. The 
course pursued by the magicians ought to have convinced him 
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that they were the ministers of Satan; the annoyance he 
experienced from the gnats and the boils should have humbled 
his pride ; the goodness of God, in the respites from the terrors, 
should have led him to repentance; the protection of the 
Hebrews against the plagues, should have rebuked his unbelief; 
the refusal of Moses to grant any concessions as to the festival, 
ought to have persuaded him to yield to the necessities of the 
case ; and the exposed position.of Israel at the Red Sea should 
have taught him, in connection with what had already taken 
place, that Jehovah of Hosts was surely encamped not far 
away. 

The results of the foregoing inquiry may be summed up in 
a few words. The wonders in Egypt introduced a new era in 
the development of the plan of salvation. Isracl had been 
slowly maturing, as a distinct nationality, in the womb of 
Egypt, and at the Exodus the nation was born ina day. The 
era, of its birth was marked by the self-revelation of the 
Almighty, according to his new name, Jehovah, as the only 
living and true God, and the God of salvation; and by the 
introduction of the miracle as the credential of the divine 
mission whether of Moses, or the prophets, or Christ, or 
the apostles. And still further, just as when the Sons of God 
came to present themselves before the Lord, Satan came also 
among them, so now the miracle was instantly fronted by its 
counterfeit. As Principal Hill remarks, the introduction of 
both the Jewish and Christian dispensations was marked by a 
certain display of the power of evil spirits—in the works of 
the Egyptian magicians and the demoniacs of the New 
Testament. 

In this controversy the real adversary of the true religion 
was not Pharaoh, as a man, or as a monarch even, nor Egypt 
as centralized in him, but heathenism itself, entrenched in its 
stronghold on the Nile, and represented in the person of its 
monarch, its armed warriors, and its system of magic. In its 
inmost sense, it was an attempt, in the interest of idolatry, to 
strangle the church of God while hidden in the womb. The 
severity of God toward the king .was both an act of justice 
and an act of necessity. It was just, because he had cruelly 
oppressed the people of God, and had met the Almighty, com- 
ing to the rescue, with derision and defiance ; necessary, because 
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the king stood forth as the representative of heathenism, the 
minister of Satan’s kiingdon in its fierce ouset on the kingdom 
of God, and indecd, ior the time being, the very head of the 
conspiracy egaivst the seed of the woman. 

With regard (9 the woaders themselves, it is to be observed 
they were not, as the paivralists teach, phenomena of nature, 
and nothing more; they were not, as the superstitious might 
imagine, terrors cast forth from the stars when they turn earth- 
ward their inaligvant aspects; they were not, as the sceptical 
philocopher might conjecture, the effects of an unexplained 
outburst of tumultuous forces; nor even were they, according 
to what may be the rapid impression of the reader of the nar- 
rative, a serics of miracles, selected at random, for the mere 
purpoze of delivering the Hebrews from bondage. There was 
in them a discipline, a legislation, a theology, a power, a reve- 
lation. They moved over the land like an army, squadron 
following squadron, all in deadly array; they imposed on nature 
the law of olbcdience to the immediate behests of the lawgiver; 
they tanght the truth that all the gods of the heathen are 
vanity and a lie; they detceted and exposed the lying wonders 
of Satan’s kingdom; and they revealed the Almighty, both to 
the church of God and tv the heathen, according to his new 
and incommunicable name, JEHOVAH. 


Notr.—The foregoing observations on the hardening of Pharaoh’s 
heart indicate the proper method of interpreting Isaiah vi: 9, 10, and 
its paraphrases in the New Testament. The niuth verse draws attention 
to the agency of the Jews in hardening their own hearts: “Go, and tell 
this people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see ye indeed, but 
perceive not.” If the Hebrew verbs translated hear and see, be taken as 
futures, the place is a prophecy; if they be taken as imperatives, it is 
a solemn ironical rebuke in the form of an exhortation to inflict spir- 
itual insensibility on themselves, and it resembles the remark of Christ 
to the Jews: “Fill ye up the measure (the iniquity) of your fathers.” 
Matt. xxiii: 32. The tenth verse directs attention to the agency of the 
prophet in their induration: “ Make*the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their eyes,” etc. The guilty causality 
of the people and the instrumental causality of the prophet in this pro- 
cess are, therefore, the two aspects of the case here presented. Christ 
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in Matt. xiii: 15, and Paul in Acts xxviii: 27, by way of showing that 
the words in Isaiah were fulfilled in the Jews of their day, dwell on the 
first of these aspects, to wit, their personal agency in the premises: “ For 
the heart of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes have they closed,” ete. Finally, in John xii: 40, Christ 
paraphrases the same words iu such manner as to reveal the third aspect, 
namely, the agency of God in the process: “ He hath blinded their eyes, 
and hardeued their hearts,” ete. It appears, therefore, from the original 
passage in Isaiah and trom the interpretation put upon it by Christ and 
Paul, that the three pariies concerved in this induration are the sinner 
himself, God, and the prophet. On the part of the sinner it is an act 
of aggravated guilt; on ithe pact of God it is an act of retribution, and 
on the prophet’s part an instvumental act. Michaelis states it thus: 
Deus sic pracipit judicialiter, populus criminaliter, propheta autem minis- 
terialiter. J. A. Alexander thus: “In this fearful process there are 
three distinguishable agencies expressly or implicitly described: the 
mivis‘crial agency of the prophet, the judicial agency of God, and the 
suicidul agency of the people themselves.” A fine instance this of the 
way in which the Scriptures exhibit, successively and harmoniously, the 
various phases of a many-sided truth, and of the divine wisdom with 
which Christ, in qnoting the words of the prophets, developed their 
most profound spiritual meaning. See J. A. Alexander's Notes on 
Isaiah vi: 9, 10, and Acts xxviii: 27. 

Rom. ix: 18 is to be interpreted by the same rule: “ Therefore hath 
he merey on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth.” 
The discrimination here indicated is explained by the distinction existing 
between the dealings of God, which are judicial and those that are sov- 
ereign. The reason why he punishes any man is to be found in the 
bad conduct of the man, and the act of punishing is judicial. The rea- 
son why he punishes one sinner rather than another, is to be sought, not 
in that other, but in God himself, and that discrimination is sovereign. 
The hardening itself presupposes the existence of sin in the subject of 
it, and is the fruit and punishment of sin. The order of thought to be 
observed in the explication of this form of retribution, and the means 
by which it is inflicted, are indicated in what is said on a preceding page 
respecting the case of Pharaoh. See above pp. 665, 666. 
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Art. VI.— Negro Slavery and the Civil War. 


Tue President of the United States devotes about two-fifths 
of his annual message to the Congress now in session, to the 
direct consideration of questions immediately involved in the 
subject indicated by the title of this article. And other 
important portions of that State paper appear to be so related 
to the same immense and perilous topic, that hardly less than 
half of the message can be said to be inspired by it. He has 
shown, on many previous occasions, and in the most emphatic 
manner, how deeply he participated in the anxiety, with which 
all thoughtful men regarded the connection of the whole 
question of the black race in America with the rebellion, 
the civil war, and the future destiny of the country. He has 
constantly avowed his conviction that he had great duties to 
perform, as President, connected with the subject ; and has as’ 
constantly declared that the ends to which he was resolved to 
discharge them, were the preservation of our national existence, 
the maintenance of our Federal Union, and the enforcement 
of the Constitution and laws of the Government and Nation 
whose executive head he was. Nor did he conceal the fact 
that he was subjected to a pressure from without, at once 
ceaseless and severe, pointing to a course of extreme policy 
which he was most reluctant to adopt, but which he might, 
as he apprehended, be compelled at last to pursue, in order to 
‘crush the rebellion and insure the triumph of the nation. 
Taking all the public utterances and all the public acts of the 
President together, from his inaugural to his present annual 
message—so far as they illustrate the progress of his thoughts, 
and the successive conclusions he has reached, touching his 
own official duty with regard to slavery and its relations to 
the origin, the progress and the result of the civil war—there 
is, probably, no considerable party in America which cordially 
adopts all that he has recommended, and probably no consid- 
erable party in the l6yal States which does not cordially 
approve some portions of what he has advised. Respect for 
the President himself, and respect for his great office, equally 
forbid us, in discussing a subject so deeply involving the 
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character of the war, and the fate of the country, from even 
appearing, on the one hand, to overlook what he has said and 
done with regard to it—and from dealing, on the other hand, 
with his reasonings and conclusions, as we might, without 
offense, if they were those of a private person. Loyalty to 
the country would carry us great lengths in supporting a 
patriotic Administration, in times like these, even when we 
might suppose there was a policy wiser than that they 
pursued, and principles sounder than those they adopted. 
But loyalty to posterity, to truth, and to God—no less than to 
our country, even in a case like that—should forbid us from 
concealing the real ground of our support; and should oblige 
us to lift up our voice of warning—however unheeded it might 
be—in proportion as we saw that the way taken for triumph 
led only to ruin. And if the worst must come, in defiance of 
whatever efforts we could make—the deep and sharp distinction 
between devotion to our country, and support of any particular 
party or administration, remains as a rule of duty to loyal and 
virtuous men. And such, we are persuaded, will prove to be 
the sentiment and rule of conduct of the great majority of the 
American people, in all the loyal States, upon this question of 
the black race in America, as well as upon all other questions 
connected with the suppression of this atrocious revolt. 

It is proper to say here, and to say it with emphasis, that 
however we, with the mass of the American people, might find 
ourselves unable to agree with Mr. Lincoln in all the successive 
and various recommendations he has made, as to slavery and 
the black-race, we heartily participate in the leading senti- 
ment out of which they have all sprung. They all represent 
phases of his judgment concerning the best manner of crushing 
the rebellion, and preserving the nation; they all spring from 
his resolute, and, we trust, unalterable purpose, to achieve that 
grand object. We share, with all the power of our being, the 
conviction that the rebellion should be crushed, and that the 
national existence should be preserved. We but feebly express 
our deliberate judgment, when we say, it would be far better 
for us to fight both England and France, if they oblige us to 
do so, on this quarrel, than to agree to a division of the nation, 
in any way whatever: better for us to risk all, frankly and 
manfully, on the field of battle, and against any odds that the 
43 
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whole earth could array against-us—yea, better lose as well as 
risk all, in that manner, than to incur the ruin and the infamy 
_to which any other course would infallibly subject us. We 
are not able to see that some of the most material recommend- 
ations of the President about the black race, can have any 
tendency to secure the great object which the nation has in 


u view. We are not even able to see that the securing of that 


grand object depends upon any question that in any way 
involves or affects the black race. The nation is fully able— 
irrespective of all questions about the black race—yea, is better 
able without than with most of those most intricate questions— 
to conquer its rebellious citizens, restore peace and public 
order, and put an end forever to the doctrine and the practice 
of secession. So that it is the farthest possible from being 
true, that any feeling like indifference to the fate of the war, 
or like donbt of our ability to maintain the American Union, 


asec the profound conviction we have that the anti- 


— 





slavery policy and principles of the President’s proclamation 
of September-22, 1862, and of his annual message of December 
2, 1862, can have no beneficial effect whatever, of the kind 
which he designed. This is far from being the only ground 
of exception to the anti-slavery principles and policy of those 
State papers—as we regret to be obliged to point out; no 
more being required to be said just here, than is necessary to 
illustrate the disclaimer we have just made. 

We have already expressed the belief that a great majority, 
of the American people would unite with us, both in the senti- 
ment we have just expressed, and in the disclaimer with which 
we have accompanied it. We will add a second disclaimer, 
which we feel assured all loyal slaveholders of the nation, and 
especially of the Border States, would share with us. It is 
not at all, that we are unwilling to share the burdens and 
take the risks of a righteous war—even to the uttermost—let 
those burdens and risks fall where they may, so that they are 
fair and just; if need be our life, and land, and slaves, and all ; 
that we fail to approve the late extreme recommendations of 
the President. But as far as we can understand the purport 
and necessary effect of the proclamation of September 22—even 
supposing its principles and purposes to be otherwise lawful 
and wise—it limits the possibility of the restoration of the 
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Union as it was, to a certain and early day, a little over three 
months after its date—by which time it was impossible that 
one person in every hundred in the revolted States could be 
made aware of its real contents; and then, on and after that 
early day, it promises to do that which will necessarily create, 
just so far as it has any efficacy, a revolution far more porten- 
tous, in all the seceded States, than the one they have sought 
to create in the nation at large. How far the entire Border 
Slave States may be immediately involved by that proposed 
dissolution of society in the ten States south of them, it is not 
possible to say at present. But it is perfectly obvious to every 
sane man who lives in either of the fifteen Slave States, and 
who is not an ultra Abolitionist, both in the general and in the - 
technical sense, that neither the Constitution as it is, nor yet the 
Union as it was, is compatible with the state of things which 
the effectual working of the President’s proclamation would 
produce. And we feel perfectly assured that the majority of 
people in the Free States, will concur in the same judgment 
whenever, and as often as, that question is fairly submitted 
to their decision. If the Abolition party, as such, had been 
left to its own power and resources, to conquer the Secession 
revolt—they never could have done it. The nation can do it; 
and we trust and believe it will do it. But it will do it upon 
national, and not upon party grounds. It will not permit a 
party at the South to create a new nation, with new aims and 
institutions: nor will it, as we confidently trust, permit a party 
at the North to destroy the Constitution under the pretext 
of maintaining the Union—and defeat, at the same time, the 
possibility of restoring the Union, by destroying immense por- 
tions of the very elements of which the Union is composed. — 
Disclaiming, therefore, all sympathy with the principles and 
aims of the Secessionists on the subject of negro slavery, we 
assert that neither the Constitution as it is, nor the Union as 
it was, is possible, if the Federal Government allows itself to 
be used to enforce the principles and aims of the Abolitionists. 
The election of Mr. Lincoln to the presidency, was a protest ~ 
of the American people, against the use of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the Slave States, in the interest of Slavery, to an 
extent beyond what the American people would endure. It 
is now to be determined whether Mr. Lincoln will persist in 
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requiring that Government to be used for the destruction of 
slavery, far beyond what it was ever used in its support and 
extension : and whether the American people will endure this, 
beyond what is fair, right, and necessary: and if they do so— 
what is to be the result as regards the black race, as regards 
the Slave States, and as regards the nation, after this complete 
destruction of slavery. 

To a certain extent we have already seen some of the effects 
of Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation of September 22, 1862. In the 
Border Slave States—all of which are loyal, except Virginia 
east of the Alleghany mountains—and which unitedly contain 
about a million of slaves, and as many white inhabitants as all 
the rest of the Slave States—the abolition part of the procla- 
mation does not appear to have been designed to have any 
effect—with the exception already stated. And yet, misun- 
derstood by the slaves—as it could hardly fail to be—it created 
amongst them a deep and still extending impression, that they 
were all to be free on the Ist of January, 1863. Under this 
impression, diffused over four loyal Slave States and the loyal 
portion of the fifth, where the slaves are brought into per- 
petual contact with Federal troops, and under the purview of 
acts of Congress which appear to have been ingeniously 
framed with a view to their demoralization ; it is easy to imag- 
ine the further effects of the proceeding which is designed to 
liberate indiscriminately, all the slaves of ten additional States 
and the disloyal part of Virginia. Considered as a mere ques- 
tion of enormous property, it is mere insult to tell ruined loyal 
men, that after the war is over, the General Government ought 
to be responsible to them for the value which it may see 
proper to fix upon their slaves taken from them to be set free 
along with those of traitors. Considered as the measure of 
the appreciation which a just government puts upon services, 
which, low as it may suit a certain class of politicians to value 
them, have been of a character that the national cause had 
been lost if they had been thrown into the opposite scale; it is 
not difficult to understand, how deep and conscientious that 
loyalty of a brave and proud race must be, which refuses to 
forsake the representatives of the nation, even when they are 
dealt with as a conquered people. The nation will never 
approve such treatment of loyal States or loyal men; will 
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never ratify principles or acts looking in that direction : it will 
never say this is what is meant by the Constitution as it is, 
and the Union as it was. Long ago we pointed out that a 
revolution in opinion throughout the North was one of the 
necessary and certain elements of the restoration of the Union, 
and the salvation of the country; and step by step, during the 
past two years, we have pointed out the successive proofs as 
they became obvious, that it had set in, and that its movement 
was more and more powerful. But for the proclamation of 
September 22, we do not believe that the late elections in the 
Northern States would have resulted in throwing the Federal 
Administration into a minority, in the lower house of the next 
Congress. Personally it was no gratification to us, but much 
otherwise—that the public sentiment of the great Border Free 
States, found it impossible to make itself felt, without taking 
the exact direction it did: but we never had a doubt that the 
new policy avowed in Mr. Lincoln’s proclamation, would be 
repudiated by those great States. Our only surprise was, that 
other Northern States were not yet ready tocondemn it. And it 
is a grievous error to suppose that the emancipation feeling in 
the Border Slave States—has any sympathy with the extreme 
doctrines of the September proclamation. Of all the Slave 
States, Missouri alone has any abolition element that is appre- 
ciable; and that is confined to certain localities and to com- 
paratively small numbers. Missouri will, we presume, soon 
provide for the liberation of her slaves: we think she is in a 
condition to do so, and would act wisely in so doing. But she 
will never do it on principles in sympathy with those of the 
proclamation ; and a reaction produced by any attempt to act 
on such principles, may prevent its being done at all, under 
the present movement. 

The President has strongly and repeatedly expressed the 
opinion, that but for slavery the civil war would never have 
occurred, and that if it was universally abolished the civil war 
would immediately cease. And he appears to have no doubt 
that these things being true, slavery ought to be abolished, and 
that he, as President of the United States, ought officially to 
Tabor for its destruction. Undoubtedly it is true, that whoever 
is strong enough to abolish slavery by force, is also strong 
enough to conquer the States that tolerate slavery ; and in 
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that sense accomplish both the objects of the President at the 
same moment. But it can not be conceived that States said 
to be in rebellion chiefly, or exclusively for the sake of slavery, 
could be induced by a menace from those who find it difficult 
to conquer them, to sell their slaves at valuation by the oppo- 
site belligerent, under terror of his setting them free; so that 
the whole case, as stated, looks far more like war against 
slavery than war for the maintenance of a Constitution that 
allowed and protected slavery. The President might be cor- 
rect in his judgment on the first point stated, or he might be 
mistaken in that judgment, as we think he is in some degree; 
for however much danger and bitterness may be imparted to 
the war by the connection of slavery so largely with it, as 
long as there are five loyal Slave States, and as long as other 
momentous causes of the war undoubtedly exist, and are 
openly avowed; we can not be justified in proceeding with 
violent and ruinous measures, because we condemn slavery as 
an institution. Moreover, the President has repeatedly and 
truly avowed, that he has no power under the Constitution as 
it is, to disturb slavery in any State in which it exists; and it 
is equally certain that Congress can give him none—and that 
it has none itself. As a right of war, slaves, considered as 
persons, may be destroyed if they take part in the war against 
us—not otherwise ; considered as property, which the President 
admits they are, they may be captured, and put to any appro- 
priate use by the captor, consistent with humanity, like other 
property. But, in every case, the use which a wise and just 
and generous conqueror will make of his power to injure and 
destroy, is strictly limited, first by the necessities, and secondly 
by the objects of the war. In this case, are we sunk so low 
that we are ready to resort to the false pretext that twenty- 
three millions of freemen can not subdue five millions of 
rebels, unless we first deprive them of their slaves, and set 
those slaves free? Or are we content to practice the enormous 
hypocrisy of professing to fight for the restoration of the 
seceded States to the Union as the grand object of the war, 
and at the same time pursue the war upon principles which, 
if they could be effectually reduced to practice, would make 
those States a perpetual desolation? We admit that treason 
and rebellion are just grounds upon which every species of 
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property may be forfeited to the State; and we venture to 
hold the opinion, that the construction put on the Federal 
Constitution, generally, by the lawyers of our day, limiting 
the power of forfeiture, as to real estate, to the life-interest 
of the transgressor, is ill-considered and erroneous. But by 
the forfeiture, the title to the property passes to the State, in 
trust for the general good, as so much means. And we would 
like to understand by what authority of law—actual or possi- 
ble—the Federal Government can bestow the title of a for- 
feited estate upon himself, any more than upon a third party: 
or upon what pretext of authority under the Federal Consti- 
tution, captured slaves can be set free, any more than captured 
or forfeited slaves can be given to the officers and soldiers of 
an invading army. In civilized war private property is sacred, 
unless it is put to military uses by the enemy; and treason 
and rebellion are not offenses under the articles of war, but 
are crimes against the State. If the public_conscience revolts 
from the idea of selling captured or forfeited slaves, there are 
various ways of escaping from the necessity of doing so—any 
one of which would be unspeakably better than their indis- 
criminate and simultaneous liberation in the revolted States: 
better for the slaves, better for the Slave States, better for the 
nation, better most especially for the hope of restoring the 
Union and preserving the Constitution. 

When this terrible war became inevitable, it seemed to us 
that no man of common sense in the Slave States could fail to 
understand that the slave interest in every part of the country, 
and especially in the States which revolted, must incur the 
most serious danger, and receive an immense shock. We 
labored with great earnestness to make this plain to the peo- 
ple of the Slave States; because it was our opinion, and still 
is, that in all the conditions of slavery which exist in this 
country, there are possible modes of destroying it, more 
deplorable by far than its continuance; and that there are 
possible failures in the attempt to destroy it, whose fruits are 
bitter beyond all it can bear in awaiting the course of Provi- 
dence. Such of these influences, detrimental to the slave 
interest, as necessarily attend a great war in the midst of it, 
or as are inflicted in pursuit of the lawful objects of the war, 
are no more proper subjects of complaint by those who made 
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the war, than the ki!liag of their soldiers in battle is. But 
even in regard to such as these, loyal Slave States, and even 
loyal men in disloyal Slave States, had as clear and perfect 
right to the protection of their property—including slaves— 
by the Federal Government, as they had to the protection of 
their lives. Long ago, Simon de Montfort, leader of one of 
the exterminating Papal crusades against the Albigenses, 
stormed a city in which a certain number of Roman Catholics 
dwelt amongst the heretics, who were devoted to destruction. 
Kill all—said the fierce crusader—God knows them that are his. 
God’s judgment was, that even ten righteous men should save 
even Sodom. The ground of just complaint is so clear that 
the nation can not fail to see it, and so serious in every aspect 
of it that our confidence is unshaken that the nation will sus- 
tain it. If it were a question of first instance whether Free 
States and Slave States could live together in peace, under the 
same Federal institutions, it seems to us that nothing but the 
most frantic fanaticism could doubt that a common Govern- 
ment over them all was not only the best, but the only 
effectual provision for as permanent peace amongst them as it 
is possible for human institutions to secure. After the most 
successful experiment in human progress, ever made under a 
human government, and that upon the very basis which solves 
the insane problem now started; we are presented with the 
shocking phenomenon of portions of many States, embracing 
multitudes of people, struggling upon principles, and for ends 
directly opposite, yet both sides agreeing in principles which 
condemn our glorious system as a failure, and our unparalleled 
success as a delusion. The Rebels in the South insist on mak- 
ing a new nation, which shall be composed of Slave States 
only; the Abolitionists at the North insist on the extirpation of 
slavery, as the condition of the preservation of the old nation. 
There is a fatal ground in which they both agree, and from 
which they both start in opposite directions. They both agree 
that our system is a failure, and must be abandoned or greatly 
modified; they both agree that the ultimate and fatal evil is 
a common Government over both Slave States and Free States ; 
they both agree ou that- which amounts to repudiating the 
Constitution as it is, and the Union as it was. That it belongs 
to the office of President of the United States to form and 

















urge schemes of the most radical and immense social and 
political revolution—or to his functions, as Commander-in- 
Chief, of the Armies and Navy, to attempt the universal 
destruction of slavery in America—it seems to us can never 
be shown, either as matter of right or matter of necessity. 
That it belongs to the Congress of the United States, either 
to establish slavery or to abolish slavery in any of the States, 
is what we suppose no man in America, competent to form an 
opinion on the subject, will assert. That the revolted States 
shall never be restored to the Union, except as Free States, is 
a conclusion which no rational man can believe the National 
Government has any right, legal or moral, to adopt, or to 
attempt to enforce, without believing, at the same time, that 
the National Government has an equal right to decide in an 
opposite manner, if it sees fit, and thus, both as to all future 
States, and as to all existing Free States, oblige them to create 
slavery, or exclude them from the Union. Whether the new 
policy of the President is to be considered free from all imme- 
diate danger of conducting those who adopt it to such extreme 
results, or whether it is to be considered as containing in it 
al] that is necessary to give the General Government unlimited 
and despotic control, directly or indirectly, over slavery in the 
States ; there is enough, and the time has come that the people 
of the United States must decide how far this civil war is to 
be restrained to the direct and effectual, and immediate accom- 
plishment of its own great national and constitutional objects— 
or how far it is to be allowed to be directed to partisan and 
revolutionary objects, out of which may arise evils which no 
mortal can adequately estimate. 

The black race, in a state of slavery, was brought to Amer- 
ica almost simultaneously with the first white settlements made 
by English emigrants at the North. For nearly two and a 
half centuries, the two races have dwelt together on this conti- 
nent, until the white race composing this nation has reached 
the number of about twenty-eight millions of souls, and the 
black race, hanging upon it like a parasite upon a noble oak, 
has reached about fourand a half millions. Of these blacks 
about four millions were slaves at the breaking out of this 
civil war, all of them residing in fifteen States of the Union; 
and the free blacks, amounting to about half a million, were 
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scattered over all the thirty-four States of the Union—the 
larger part of them in the Slave States—and the old States 
containing a larger proportion of them than the new States. 
Without accepting as strictly just the disparaging representa- 
tions which are almost universally made concerning the free 
blacks, as a body ; and repudiating absolutely, the extreme prin- 
ciples of both Pro-slavery men and Abolitionists, with regard 
to almost every topic connected with the question of slave eman- 
cipation ; we think we speak with truth and moderation, and 
that we utter what the great mass of the American people will 
ratify, when we say that the past history, from the beginning, 
and the present condition of this free black class, do not 
encourage us, as a matter of either humanity, of wisdom, or 
of patriotism, to desire that the slaves of the whole country 
should change their present lot for that of the free blacks. 
During a period of more than one hundred and fifty years, 
preceding the Declaration of Independence in 1776, negro 
slavery had extended itself throughout all the colonies—had 
witnessed and shared almost the entire colonial existence 
of our thirteen revolutionary States. The thirteen colonies 
which issued the Declaration of Independence in 1776, were 
all slaveholding colonies: and by the same act that constituted 
them States, they were constituted slaveholding States; and 
by the same act that constituted a new nation out of these 
States, a nation holding slaves was created out of slaveholding 
States. So they fought the revolutionary war: so they created 
the old Confederation, and lived and prospered under it: so 
they adopted a more perfect Union and Government, by means 
of the Federal Constitution which still exists, and at the 
formation of which, one hundred and seventy years after the 
introduction of slavery into America, every State which took 
part in its formation was a Slave State. It is true that the 
number of slaves in the nation at the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, was small in comparison with its present number: 
but that is equally true with regard to the white population. 
It is also true that the number of slaves in some of the States 
was small in comparison both with the number of whites and 
with the number of slaves in other States: but both of these 
facts are true at the present moment. Of the original thirteen 
States, seven have abolished slavery since the adoption of the 
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Federal Constitution; and six still retain it. Of the twenty- 
one States added to the Union, in the same period, twelve 
came in as Free States, and nine as Slave States. Of the fifteen 
Slave States now existing, ten have seceded, four have adhered 
to the Union, and the remaining one (Virginia) is divided 
under two State governments, one of which seceded, while the 
other adheres to the Union—leaving twenty-three and a half 
States to deal with those that have seceded. Nothing could 
prove more clearly than this naked resumé proves, that any 
state of opinion, whether moral or political, which may lead 
the nation at this time, to make the abolition of slavery a 
condition of the admission of a State into the Union, or of its 
status in it; is in direct conflict with the history, the institu- 
tions and the temper of the American people, from their first 
planting on this continent two and a half centuries since to 
the present time. Assuredly it was in no such spirit that this 
nation passed its youth, and its sturdy manhood; in no such 
spirit that its glorious institutions had their birth, their 
growth, their development, and their complete and final con- 
solidation; in no such spirit that its vast power has been 
acquired, and its unparalleled advance, both material and 
moral, been achieved. The triumph of such a spirit is a great 
catastrophe, in the life of a nation—far, very far from being 
compensated by bestowing a qualified freedom upon several 
millions of an inferior and subject race, or even by extermin- 
ating their guilty and unhappy owners. There is a righteous 
and terrible Nemesis that broods over nations. God forbid 
that the time should be now come for this nation to render 
account of the wrongs of this black race, during two hundred 
and fifty years! God forbid that the nation, in its madness, 
should become its own executioner! 

From the period of the first settlement of English Colonists 
in this country, to the date fixed by the Federal Constitu- 
tion (1808) before which the African slave-trade could not be 
abolished, that frightful traffic was allowed in America, and 
carried on in her sea-ports. For two centuries the negro race 
was thus replenished legally amongst our people; and long 
after the trade was abolished by law—nay even up to the com- 
mencement of the present civil war, cargoes of African slaves 
continued to be occasionally brought illegally into the United 
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States. There does not appear, however, to have been any 
particular earnestness in favor of the continuance or exten- 
sion of slavery in this country—nor any wide difference of 
opinion in regard to it between the different sections, during 
the first two centuries of its existence. The purchase of 
Louisiana and the subsequent immense development of the 
cotton culture, and the vast increase in the value of slaves 
and of the products of their labor, no doubt laid the founda- 
tion of that change in the general temper of the Slave States, 
which, of late years, has become more and more decided and 
intense. Simultaneously a corresponding change of temper 
in the opposite direction, manifested itself in the Northern 
States; and rapidly organizing itself as a moral fanaticism, pro- 
claimed slavery to be the highest of national sins, and its 
destruction the first of national duties. On the application 
of Missouri for admission into the Union as a Slave State 
(1819-1821), the first serious attempt was made to give pub- 
lic and legal efficacy to the political apprehensions of North- 
ern politicians concerning the renewed growth of the slave 
interest in the nation, and its probable increased influence in 
the government. In the original and traditional temper of the 
nation, there would have been no more difficulty about admit- 
ting Missouri as a Slave State in 1820, than about admitting 
Kentucky in 1793. Every Free State in the Union has the 
right, as clear and as indisputable, to create and to maintain 
slavery in her borders ; as every Slave State has to abolish it; 
and absurd as the suggestion may appear now to heated par- 
tizans, there are existing laws against free blacks, in many of 
the Free States, and there is manifest a popular tendency, 
which strongly indicate that the reduction of that class to 
slavery, in those States, is far from being an impossible 
result of the accomplishment of schemes now urged upon the 
nation. Upto 1820, the settled temper of the nation, like its 
fundamental law and its previous universal practice, was to 
leave to each State to decide as it saw fit. The attempt, at 
that period, to make the Federal Constitution an instrument 
of directly arresting the increase of Slave States, and thus of 
indirectly abolishing slavery by smothering it, was evaded by 
a compromise—admitting Missouri as a Slave State, and cre- 
ating on a line of latitude (36° 30’) a division in effect of the 
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unsettled national territory. For thirty years, this adjustment 
gave comparative outward peace. But evil had been done, 
and revelations had been made, which gave a new aspect to 
the whole mutual relations of the free and the slave States, 
and the whole relations of the General Government to both 
classes. Anextreme party became organized in the South, and 
one equally extreme in the north ; extreme principles, opinions, 
and claims, diametrically opposite to each other, and thoroughly 
digested into two utterly hostile systems of morals and of pol- 
itics, gradually insinuated themselves into the mind of the 
extreme Northern and the extreme Southern States; and the 
great central States on both sides of the slave line, in whose 
hands, in every contingency, the fate of the nation must for- 
ever rest, found themselves incompetent by their own divisions, 
when the crisis came, to put forth their united and irresistible 
strength, both moral and political, in a degree sufficient to crush 
the factions in both extremes. The terrible explosion came: 
it was inevitable as the result of what had gone before. And 
now, after the lapse of forty years, we find in the midst of 
rebellion and civil war, those fatal ideas which led a party at 
the North to initiate, in 1819-21, the first attempts to organize 
a crusade against slavery, through the agency of the Federal 
Government—matured into a vast scheme for the complete exe- 
cution of which it is proposed that the whole wealth, and the 
whole military power of the loyal States shall be put at the 
disposal of the President of the United States. For ourselves, 
we have never ceased to desire, from the bottom of our heart, 
the possession of true, just, and complete freedom, by every 
human being ; and we never saw the day when we were not 
ready to do and to risk all, whereunto God would call us, in 
the faithful discharge of our whole duty thereunto. It is out 
of such a spirit as that; it isin the closing period of a life 
passed in that manner, that we lift up our voice to warn our 
country against such schemes; and to point out, as we may 
be able, that it is wholly impossible for them to be so executed 
as to result in anything beneficial to the black race, advan- 
tageous to the white race, or promotive of the safety, the pros- 
perity, or the glory of the country. 

Few impartial men will deny that the administration of Mr. 
Buchanan was by far the most disastrous that the nation had 
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ever endured. Its mistakes and its misdeeds with relation to 
the slave interest alone, were beyond measure shocking and 
ruinous : and the concentrated folly and venom of the influence 
from that quarter, under which it fell, might almost extenuate 
a portion of the frantic violence of the reaction against it. Itg 
conduct could hardly have been worse, if Mr. Buchanan had 
purchased the presidency from the most extreme party of the 
South, at the price of prostituting it to the maintenance of 
the most preposterous claims it was possible for the South to 
make; nor could it well have been more fatal, if he had 
expressly selected, as the organs of Southern desires and 
opinion, men whose special object it was to make an incurable 
breach between the North and the South, and then tear the 
nation in pieces. Mr. Lincoln is the successor of Mr. 
Buchanan—and whatever else his election may be thought to 
signify, we have already said it was a protest of the American 
people against the extreme pro-slavery doctrine and policy 
which culminated under Mr. Buchanan’s administration—and 
absorbed the National Government as thoroughly in a national 
attempt to extend slavery, as there is manifest danger of its 
being now absorbed in a national attempt to abolish it. We 
are in the midst of the extreme reaction of the nation, against 
the conspiracy to make the National Government a special 
organ for the maintenance and extension of slavery—and for 
the destruction of this nation and the erection of a new nation 
if the conspiracy should fail. The conspiracy exploded—and 
we are now measuring our strength with the conspirators on 
the question of the new nation. But does it follow that we 
must fly to extremes as violent on one side, as those conspir- 
ators rushed to on the other? Must we subvert and abuse 
the Constitution in one direction, because they subverted and 
abused it in the opposite direction? Because they chose to 
see no just, wise, and safe condition except that in which 
slavery predominated, shall we refuse to see any such condition 
except where slavery no longer exists? Because, under their 
inspiration, the Supreme Court said something which the 
conspirators professed to believe established slavery as a 
constitutional right in all the National Territories, shall we 
follow the spirit of their horrible example, and claim that 
slavery in the States where it exists shall be abolished by the 
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General Government, which confessedly has no power over it 
in those States, because there are some vague phrases, some- 
where, about the rights of war—and because we suppose we 
can conquer them more readily after abolishing slavery? 
Because they, in their madness, sought to force slavery on 
Kansas, by fraud and violence, shall we, more frantic, attempt 
to abolish slavery in ten States—probably before we are done 
in fifteen States—and that upon pretexts hardly more manly 
or legal, and certainly not more safe or wise, than those 
resorted to by them? Independently of the more recent policy 
indicated by Mr. Lincoln, which we so much deplore, the 
National Government, under his lead, or with his approbation, 
had exerted, if not exhausted, the power possessed by it, 
under the Federal Constitution, so far as there seemed to be 
any occasion to do so, according to any commonly-accepted 
view of the doctrines of the Republican party. Slavery had 
been abolished in the District of Columbia: slavery had been 
forever prohibited in the National Territories: a series of legal 
enactments and general orders had offered such security to 
slaves, whether seduced or fugitive, in the lines of every 
Federal command—that even in the loyal Slave States the 
slaves of the stoutest loyal men, by the score and the hundred, 
have been carried off from their owners: effectual proceedings 
had been taken to enforce the laws, both at home and abroad, 
against the accursed slave-trade, and a convention with Eng- 
land, and possibly some other foreign powers, to that end, had 
been concluded on mutual concessions that would promote the 
object: the black republic of Liberia had been recognized as 
an independent nation, and a commercial and consular treaty 
concluded with it: and the President, by a special message, 
had urged upon Congress a plan for compensated emanci- 
pation, and subsequent colonization of the slaves of the loyal 
Slave States, with the consent of those States respectively, 
which plan had received the indorsement, as we remember, 
of that august body. We are not able to see that much, if any 
thing, remained unsecured, that any portion of the Republican 
party, except the extremest technical Abolitionists, have ever 
desired, or dreamed of demanding. We deem it to be a 
national calamity, that the President could not rest content 
with having thus, and very early in his term of service, 
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accomplished all that his party had proposed—all probably that 
the mass of them desired—more, we have no doubt, than many 
thousands who voted for him cordially approved—more 
assuredly than great multitudes of loyal men who did not vote 
for him, but who zealously supported his endeavors to maintain 
the Union and the Constitution, judged to be necessary, or 
altogether proper. What he had done, independently of his 
proclamation of September 22, involved the most immense 
change in the principles, the policy, and the relations of the 
Government, to slavery, as they all stood at the close of Mr. 
Buchanan’s administration. A new direction was given to 
everything; many things were set at rest which it was of the 
last consequence to quiet in some way. If the nation accepted 
that much, which it probably would have done as to most 
parts of it, almost without a struggle; the triumphant con- 
clusion of the war, in the grand sense of the resolution of Mr. 
Crittenden as to its true objects, which, if our memory serves 
us, was passed by an almost unanimous vote of the lower 
house of Congress, would have given back to us our glorious 
country, baptized indeed in blood, but purged, united, and 
safe. Alas! who can even conjecture, how much beyond the 
scope of the things we have enumerated, the proclamation of 
September may, if it is vigorously enforced, sweep this nation, 
already convulsed, into new convulsions, the depth of which 
no modern sufferings of nations have fathomed, and the end 
of which no living creature need hope to see! 

For our own part, it is due to candor, and perhaps it is not 
presumptuous to add that it is due to the President—when it 
is considered how great and how important the mass is whose 
principles we share, to be somewhat more explicit touching 
those acts.of the Government and the President, which we 
have distinguished as independent of his proclamation of 
September 22, 1862—and which, as it appears to us, are 
founded upon principles not only different from the principles 
of the proclamation, but entirely inconsistent with them. We 
therefore say, that the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia was completely within the competence of Congress— 
was not seriously objectionable in the mode adopted—was a 
concession proper to be made by the slaveholding States to the 
principles and wishes of the vast majority of the American 
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people—and was an act proper to be done, in any fair and 
national view of the subject. Whatever has been done in the 
matter of the suppression of the slave trade, and with regard 
to the black republic of Liberia—so far as we are informed— 
seems to us to be worthy of the approbation of all wise and 
just men. As to the use to be made of slaves by the military 
forces of the nation, and the protection given to fugitive slaves 
within the lines of those forces; we think a great error was at 
first committed in dealing with a weak leniency with the 
property—including slaves—of Rebels in arms against the 
Government; and that afterward a line of policy has been 
adopted, confounding loyalty with disloyalty, in a manner at 
once cruel and insulting, and having much appearance of being 
designed rather against slavery than against traitors. The 
act of Congress prohibiting slavery in all the National Terri- 
tories, is the opposite extreme of the decision of the Supreme 
Court, declaring, virtually, that slavery exists, by the Consti- 
tution, in them all. To us, both the decision of the Court, 
and the act of Congress—both the extreme claim of the South 
and the extreme counter-claim of the North—appear to be 
alike fanatical, unjust, and contrary to the dictates of sound 
morality and true statesmanship. But we so fully argued 
this whole question in one of our previous articles, called forth 
by the state of the country during the two past years, that we 
forbear todo more here than express the substance of what 
we published before this act of Congress was passed. The 
special message of the President to Congress, proposed to the 
Border Slave States a system of compensated emancipation, 
either immediate or gradual—the slaves to be emancipated by 
the legal and voluntary action of the States respectively—to 
be paid for, at a fair rate, out of the national treasury, and to 
be colonized, with their own consent, in some country foreign — 
as to the United States. Congress went a certain length, if 
we remember correctly, in giving its approbation to the plan 
proposed in this message; and the President, if we rightly 
understand the statements of his late annual message, considers 
this plan, as well as that proposed by immediate abolition, in 
his proclamation of September, 1862, and as well as that 
proposed by way of amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
. in his annual message of December, 1862—to be still depending 
44 
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before the country; and this plan, by way of compensated 
emancipation and colonization, to be still within the acceptance 
of any State that may close in with it. Passing by what 
seems to us, as we have already intimated, the incongruity of 
any propositions of this sort, on this subject, emanating from 
the head of a government which has no constitutional power 
in the premises—unless it be the extremely dubious and 
curious one of making great donations of public money to 
particular States for objects foreign to the nature and ends of 
that Government; passing by, also, whatever difficulty might 
arise in the mind of any State, as to taking serious steps 
toward compensated emancipation, on the condition of coloni- 
zation—before either the compensation or the colonization was ° 
put in a form considerably in advance of their present aspect ; 
it is our opinion, that but for the subsequent proclamation and 
message of the President, this plan, considered as a finality, 
and cordially backed by Congress, would have produced 
many, if not all the results, contemplated by the President. 
In our judgment, the Border Slave States will not embark in 
any scheme of voluntary slave emancipation, in their own 
borders respectively, which is to be considered part and parcel 
of a policy intended to achieve, by other and violent means, 
the entire abolition of slavery in America. Amongst many 
reasons for this state of mind, one is so obvious and so univer- 
sally prevalent, that we need not state any other: namely, the 
conviction, that although some or all of the Border States may 
be in a condition, now or soon, to enter upon a system of 
gradual emancipation—the bulk of the remaining Slave States 
are in no such condition; and that there is no earthly power 
that can, legally, oblige them to attempt it, or that ought to 
do it by military force. This judgment we believe to be just; 
but, assuredly, it will be found to be almost universal in the 
Border Slave States; and we venture to predict that the more 
the subject is agitated, the more decided will be the refusal of 
the Free States to stake the existence of the nation upon the 
successful execution of any such scheme, whether as a measure 
of peace, or a measure of war. We have already said that we 
considered Missouri to be in a condition to adopt a system of 
gradual emancipation, and that it would be wise in her to do 
it. We have the same opinion concerning Maryland: and as 
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to Delaware, we suppose that the slave interest there is so 
small, and in a condition so peculiar, that it offers no special 
obstacle to any action the State might think desirable, at any 
time. Western Virginia, if admitted as a separate State, as it 
seems probable it will be, may be considered virtually a Free 
State: and we know too little of the present condition of 
Eastern Virginia, connected with this subject, to hazard any 
statement. Kentucky is the only remaining Border Slave 
State. She has refused, on three different occasions in her 
history—the last occasion as late as 1850-—-to take any step 
looking toward the emancipation of her slaves. We have 
always thought she erred in this. Under the plan of the 
President which we are considering, we think that as the first, 
or even as an early mover in it—she would have rejected it; 
while as a mover in it, after Missouri, Western Virginia, and 
Maryland—and considering this plan a finality as touching 
the interference of this Administration with slavery as an 
institution—it is not improbable she might have adopted it. 
It is difficult to conjecture what effect the idea of compensation 
might have in Kentucky, or in any other Slave State: because 
the fate of slavery is in the hands of non-slaveholders, especially 
in all the Border States, and they have resisted, as a body, all 
tendency toward emancipation, upon peculiar views of their 
own respecting slavery, considered as an institution, and not 
as an interest. It is extremely fortunate, however, that the 
President has tenaciously held to the idea of compensation for 
liberated slaves, in all his earlier plans and suggestions; 
because in that, he separated himself absolutely from the 
fanatical principles of the Abolition section of his party. The 
same statement, precisely, may be made concerning the con- 
dition annexed to his plan, requiring the manumitted slaves to 
be colonized. No wiser, or nobler, or more fruitful charity 
characterizes this century than that which planted and still 
sustains the black republic of Liberia in Africa: and we might 
reasonably hope that other colonies planted under the plan of 
the President—if he would have allowed it a reasonable chance 
of being adopted, might have been productive of results similar 
to those the world confidently expects from Liberia, through 
all coming time. But we ought not to deceive ourselves. 
When it was ingrafted in the plan of the President, that the 
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colonization of the manumitted slaves should depend on their 
own consent; that might secure a select body of emigrants— 
but it rendered it certain that the great bulk of them never 
would emigrate. The experience of the colonization societies, 
during more than forty years, is conclusive on this point. 
Indeed the entire experience of the human race is to the very 
same intent. The world has been everywhere peopled by 
colonies: but it has nowhere been depopulated by them. The 
black race has not been very sensibly diminished in Africa, 
by the horrible traffic which has scattered her children over 
the earth, ever since the dawn of history: and the black race 
in America will never be very sensibly diminished, by colonies 
of blacks removed from the country, with, or possibly even 
without, their consent. The plan of the President might, 
perhaps would, we think ought to, have had a favorable influ- 
ence, in the Border Slave States, if time had been allowed, and 
the course of events had not been particularly adverse. But 
in conceding this much, we differ from multitudes of as loyal 
men as live, and amongst them many, perhaps most, of the 
conspicuous statesmen in the States proposed to be influenced. 

The proclamation of the President, to which we have often - 
alluded, we now print in full, from one of the most respectable 
newspapers of the day : 


I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States, and Command- 
er-in-Chief of the Army and Navy thereof, do hereby proclaim and 
declare, that hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the 
object of practically restoring the constitutional relation between the 
United States and the people thereof in which States that relation is or 
may be suspended or disturbed ; that it is my purpose at the next meet- 
ing of Congress to again recommend the adoption of a practical measure, 
tendering pecuniary aid to the free acceptance or rejection of all the 
Slave States, so-called, the people whereof may not then be in rebellion 
against the United States, and which States may then have voluntarily 
adopted, or thereafter may voluntarily adopt, immediate or gradual abol- 
ishment of slavery within their respective limits, and that the effort to 
colonize persons of African descent with their consent upon this conti- 
nent or elsewhere, with the previously-obtained consent of the Govern- 
ments existing there, will be continued : that on the Ist day of January, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all 
persons held as slaves within any Scate, or any designated part of a State, 
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the people whereof shall then be in rebellion against, the United States, 
shall be then, thenceforward and forever free, and the Executive Gov- 
ernment of the United States, including the military and naval author- 
ity thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of such persons or 
any of them, in any efforts they may make for their actual freedom; 
that the Executive will, on the first day of January aforesaid, by proc- 
lamation designate the States, or parts of States, if any, in which the 
people thereof respectively shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States ; and the fact that any people or State thereof shall on that day 
be in good faith represented in the Congress of the United States by 
members chosen thereto at elections wherein a majority of the qualified 
voters of such State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of 
strong countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that 
such State and the people thereof have not been in rebellion against the 
United States; that attention is hereby called to an act of Congress, 
entitled “an act to make an additional article of war,” approved Mare 

13, 1862, and which act is in the words and figures following : 


“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That hereafter the following shall be promulgated 
as an additional article of war for the government of the army of the United 
States, and shall be obeyed and observed as such: 

“Art.—All officers or persons in the military or naval service of the United 
States are prohibited from employing any of the forces under their respective 
commands for the purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor who may 
have escaped from any persons to whom such service of labor is claimed to be 
due, and any officer who shall be found guilty by court-martial of violating this 
article shall be dismissed from the service. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect from and after 


its passage.” 

Also to the 9th and 10th sections of an act entitled “an act to 
suppress insurrection, to punish treason and rebellion, to seize and con- 
fiscate property of rebels, and for other purposes,” approved July 17, 
1862, and which sections are in the words and figures following : 


“Spc. 9. And be it further enacted, That all slaves of persons who shall here- 
after be engaged in rebellion against the Government of the United States, or 
who shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, escaping from such persons 
and taking refuge within the lines of the army, and all slaves captured from 
such persons, or deserted by them and coming under the control of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and all slaves of such persons found or being within 
any place occupied by rebel forces and afterward occupied by the forces of 
the United States shall be deemed captives of war, and shall be forever free 
of their servitude, and not again held as slaves. 

“Sc. 10. And be it further enacted, That no slave escaping into any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, from any of the States, shall be delivered 
up or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for crime or some 
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offense against the laws unless the person claiming said fugitive shall first make 
oath that the person to whom the labor or service of such fugitive is alleged 
to be due, is his lawful owner, and has not been in arms against the United 
States in the present rebellion, nor in any way given aid and comfort thereto; 
and no person engaged in the military or naval service of the United States shall 
under any pretence whatever assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any 
person to the service or labor of any other person, or surrender up any such 
person to the claimant, on pain of being dismissed from the service.” 

And I do hereby enjoin upon and order all persons engaged in the 
military and naval service of the United States to observe, obey, and 
enforce, within their respective spheres of service, the acts and sections 
above recited, and the Executive will, in due time, recommend that all 
citizens of the United States, who shall have remained loyal thereto 
throughout the rebellion, shall, upon the restoration of the constitutional 
relations between the United States and their respective States and peo- 
ple, if the relations shall have been suspended or disturbed, be compen- 
sated for all losses by acts of the United States, including the loss of 
slaves. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal 
of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 22d day of September, in the 
year of our Lord 1862, and of the independence of the United States 


the 87th. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


By the President : 
Wm. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 


The portion of this important State paper which relates to 
the plan of the President previously recommended to Congress, 
we need not speak of particularly, after having already spoken 
at some length of the plan itself. It will, moreover, be neces- 
sary to say a few words when we come to speak of the amend- 
ment proposed to the Federal Constitution in the annual 
message, in fulfillment, we suppose, of the promise implied in 
the forepart of the proclamation. The section of the act of 
Congress of March 13, 1862, and those of the act of June 17, 
1862, to which the President specially calls attention, and 
which he publishes as part of his proclamation; we have also 
alluded to in general terms on a previous page. In recapitu- 
lating what had been done before the issuing of the proclama- 
tion, in directing the power of the General Government against 
" megro slavery—we omitted, as we now perceive, to state the 
modification of the fugitive slave law, made by the tenth 
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section of the latter of the two acts cited in the proclamation. 
As the President was known to be of opinion that the Consti- 
tution absolutely required Congress to provide, by law, for the 
rendition of slaves escaping from one State to another—this 
modification of the existing law, limiting the rendition to the 
fugitive slaves of loyal citizens, probably took its present form 
to satisfy his scruples. The wisest and best men are liable, 
like the common mass of humanity, to hold opinions which 
sometimes appear difficult to be laid happily together. It will 
be a queer thing—though likely enough to happen, that loyal 
men in disloyal States, shall have all their slaves emancipated 
under and by virtue of this proclamation, except such of 
them, as having escaped into a loyal State, are allowed to be 
reclaimed by this very act to which special attention is called 
by the liberating proclamation. There is another statement, 
which an event made public while we are writing, obliges us 
to make. By the penalty annexed to the section of the Act 
of March, 1862, cited by the President, any person in the 
military service who shall deliver up a fugitive slave—and who 
shall be found guilty by a court-martial—shall be dismissed from - 
the service. By the tenth section of the Act of July, 1862, 
which is also cited—and which by its express terms relates 
only to slaves escaping from one State to another—the trial, 
by court-martial, of the offending person is not nécessary— 
but he shall be summarily dismissed the service. Now we 
shall not stop to point out that such laws, ‘even if they were, 
in reality, laws against rebellion, instead of being laws against 
property in slaves—have a thousand times more effect in 
weakening the Government in the whole cordon of Border 
Slave States, and amongst the whole loyal population of the 
disloyal States—than they ever can have in weakening the 
rebellion. And one such fatal mistake as the dismissal of Col. 
John McHenry of the 1st Kentucky cavalry, without court- 
martial under the penalty of the Act of July—when his 
offense, if he committed any—was of such nature that it could 
not be punished even under these laws, except by court-mar- 
tial, under the Act of March; will do more harm to the cause 
of the Union, in Kentucky, where this early, active, able, 
heroic young officer is known and honored—than the stealing 
of ten thousand slaves from Kentucky, whether under or 
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without Act of Congress, could ever do any righteous cause 
good. In the Border Slave States there are over four millions 
of white people, more than half of whom are as loyal as any 
population of the same extent on this continent; and these, 
taken as a mass, have proved their devotion to the Union and 
the Constitution by incomparably greater sacrifices, and in 
manifold more perils, than have fallen to the lot of popula- 
tions north of them. Now is it wise, is it magnanimous, is 
it just, is it safe to drive such a population to phrensy? And 
is there a living man, who has a better right than the writer 
of these sorrowful lines, to put that question, in all honor, and 
love, and devotion, to his erring country? Can we not, for 
the sake of a glorious common cause, fight it out like true 
men to complete triumph? And then ruin us afterward, if 
you have the heart to do it. 

The immediate object of the proclamation, however, undoubt- 
edly was, to make known, officially, the conviction of the Presi- 
dent that slavery in the obstinately rebellious States ought to 
be abolished, as a means of conquering them ; and to abolish it, 
on a fixed, future day, by this proclamation. His words are, 
“that on the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as 
slaves within any State, or any designated part of a State, the 
people whereof shall then be in rebellion against the United 
States, shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free, and the 
Executive Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and main- 
tain the freedom of such persons, or any of them, in any efforts 
they may make for their actual freedom.” And then, as part 
of the same sentence—he proceeds to say, that he will by proc- 
lamation, on the first day of January, 1863, designate what 
States, and parts of States, if any, are then in rebellion; and 
adds that representation in Congress, shall be taken as suffi- 
cient ground of exemption from the special effects of his proc- 
lamation. So far as this proclamation has efficacy of itself, or 
as future efficacy may be given to it, the matter stands thus: 
1. In every State, and part of any State, in rebellion at the 
date of the proclamation—all persons held as slaves are set 
free—with a limitation till January Ist, 1863, of their actual 
freedom: 2. On the 1st of January, 1863, the President will 
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designate by proclamation, the States, and parts of States, being 
then in rebellion, in which the jimitation of the freedom before 
declared shall be removed, and the slaves therein “shall be: 
then, thenceforward, and forever free:” 3. The slaves in the 
States that were in rebellion on the 22d of September, 1862, 
but which shall cease to be in rebellion by the 1st of January, 
shall continue slaves thereafter, so far as the proclamation of 
September is concerned—the failure to designate a State, or 
part of a State, in the second proclamation, working a defeas- 
ance of the freedom given in the first proclamation: 4. If no 
yproclamation is issved on the Ist of January, 1863—or if any 
one that may be issued fails to designate any State, or part of 
any State, as being then in rebellion, the condition of the 
freedom given in the September proclamation having failed, 
the slaves remain, in all the States, and parts of States, that 
were in rebellion when the first proclamation was issued, in 
the same condition as if that proclamation had never been 
issued: 5. After the 1st of January, 1863, the President will 
recognize and maintain the freedom of all the slaves, in the 
States, and parts of States, designated in his proclamation, pro- 
posed to be issued on the Ist of January, 1863: 6. And he will 
use the military and naval force of the United States, in sup- 
port of any efforts which those slaves, or any of them, may 
make, after the Ist of January, 1863, for their actual freedom. 
We understand this portion of the September proclamation, 
and this plan of immediate and forcible abolition to apply—in 
the first instance—exclusively to the States, and parts of States, 
which were in rebellion on the 22d of September, 1862, and te 
apply, finally, exclusively to such States, and parts of States, 
being in rebellion on the 1st day of January, 1863, as the Presi- 
dent may designate, by a proclamation of that date. We also 
understand clearly, that the slaves of all loyal persone scattered 
throughout the rebellious States, to be designated by the 
President, are intended expressly to be embraced and treated 
exactly as if their owners were traitors; and that the only pro- 
tection or redress they are allowed to expect, is contained in 
the promise of the President, that he “ will, in due time recom- 
mend” that they “shall, upon the restoration of the constitu- 
tional relations between the United States and their respective 
States and people,” “be compensated for all losses by Acts of 
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the United States, including the loss of slaves.” But even 
this recommendation of a redress, at once remote, contingent, 
and inadequate, is closed by the condition, that the ruined 
friends of the country, must never have wavered or doubted 
in the midst of horrors of which the Government seems to 
have no conception. No matter how fatally the Government 
may withdraw its protection—or how sternly it may inflict 
deliberate—as it may suppose necessary, injuries; they alone, 
“who shall have remained loyal thereto throughout the 
rebellion”—shall be ‘recommended for any redress at all! 
Upon such principles as these, they who have in their hands 
the fate of this nation, may discern through the bloody cloud 
that envelops us, the early “restoration of the constitutional 
~relations between the United States” and the Rebel States and 
“ people. Victory may come, even in that way. Hitherto it 
has not so come. But even victory is not all that we need. 
Whoever has sought to convince Mr. Lincoln that he ought 
to issue this proclamation—and whoever may hereafter seek to 
convince him that it ought to be enforced ; is not, in our poor 
judgment, either his wise or his safe friend. Whoever sup- 
poses that any considerable portion of loyal Americans, who 
are not warmly and technically A bolitionists, will cordially sup- 
port its execution ; is, according to our fixed conviction, utterly 
deceived. Whoever imagines, that, by concerted clamor against 
all men, as disloyal and pro-slavery, and democratic, who dis- 
approve this proclamation, who object to the principles it 
contains, and the policy to which it points, with energy far 
beyond what the extreme peril of the nation-will allow them 
to make manifest, they can secure to the Republican party the 
permanent possession of power; have, as it seems obvious to 
us, totally failed to comprehend the real character of the 
American people—their true temper and designs in the prose- 
cution of this war—and all the signal manifestations, which, 
during two years, they have constantly given, of their real 
aims and desires. Sincerely regretting the duty which has 
fallen upon us, we will state as briefly as we can, and with a 
heavy heart, some of the leading grounds on which we judge 
that this proclamation should never be enforced. 

It will convulse the loyal party throughout the nation: an 
objection to it, which, if true, ought to be fatal, by itself, to 
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every wise statesman. Never having belonged to the Repub- 
lican party, we are not one of those who need express deep 
sorrow at its overthrow—if that should be the result. But at 
the present moment the highest interests of the nation forbid 
divisions amongst those who share the oft-repeated desire of the 
President, to maintain our national life, and our noble institu- 
tions. Measures of transcendent importance ought not to be 
proposed and urged upon the nation—which are confessedly 
extreme—and certainly neither clearly constitutional, nor also- 
lutely necessary—where it was known and could not fail to be 
known—that whatever their effect might be on the enemies 
of the country, there was immense risk of their doing incal- 
culable harm to it, and to its friends. Now, at any rate, no 
one ean be blind to the peril of prosecuting these measures 
any further. ; 

From a point of view, still more palpable, an equally fatal 
objection arises. Tens of thousands of loyal men—probably 
the great majority of them—embracing, we may believe, the 
mass of those most competent to judge; believe that there is 
not a shadow of power, in or under the Federal Constitu- 
tion—whereby the President, or Congress, or both united— 
can perform any such act as to set several milliong of slaves, 
scattered over many States, free by proclamation—and then 
maintain them in that freedom by the military power of the 
nation. We are not aware that any one has claimed that the 
Constitution gives the President or Congress any such power; 
or denies that the exercise of it is wholly illegal, and subver- 
sive of public liberty if drawn into precedent. Can it be said 
that the Rebel States have less right to secede, in order to pre- 
vent encroachment on their slave property, than the Federal 
Government has to take their slaves from them, in order to 
make them return? But the maintenance of the Constitution, 
is one of the grand and universal grounds on which wé are 
bound to wage this war. We have no organized national life, 
but by means of this Constitution. There is no Congress—there 
is no President except by means of it. Except in and under it, 
there is no organized national security, for any man’s life, 
liberty, or property. But here is a proclamation, purporting 
to run in the name of the United States—and to perform an 
act of unparalleled power, upon a subject where no power at 
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all existed by, or in, the Federal Constitution; and then to 
uphold the act by military power, held only under the same 
Constitution, as Commander-in-Chief, because he is President. 
Whatever else may prompt us to such acts, or lead us to sup- 
port them; it is a contradiction in terms to say, that loyalty to 
the Constitution does it. 

And yet one of the highest authorities in the nation, Mr. 
Seward, Secretary of State, has sdid in a dispatch to the 
American Minister in England, giving account of the procla- 
mation, a few days after its date, for the information of that 
government; that this matter, though earnestly discussed, 
“as a question of morals or humanity, has all the while been 
practically only a military question, depending on time and 
circumstances ;” and he adds, as the conditions preliminary to 
the exercise of this great puwer of liberating millions of slaves 
by proclamation, that “the President must have not only the 
exigency, but the general consent of the loyal people of the 
Union ;” and then asserts that this general consent must be 
both that of the Border Slave States, and of the Free States, 
In the same paragraph this sentence occurs: “At the same 
time the emancipation of the slaves could be effected only by 
Executive authority, and on the ground of military neces- 
sity.” —(Dispatch to Mr. Adams, September 26, 1862.) See how 
many questions are here, in order to get to the “ War Power,” 
of which we hear so much; and how very far any of them 
are from making out a clear justification for a stupendous revo- 
lution, which nothing but the very clearest justification could 
excuse. For our part, we would be obliged to take issue with 
the Secretary, either upon matter law, or matter fact, or matter 
of reason, touching nearly all these questions. We do not agree 
that there is, or ever will be, “the general consent of the loyal 
people of the Union in the Border Slave States * * * * * 
as well as in the Free States,” to the President’s proclamation 
emancipating, in a body, all the slaves in the Rebel States— 
and pledging the military support of the nation to those 
slaves. We do not admit that the morality and humanity 
of human actions can ever cease, under any exigency, to 
be absolute rules of human conduct; and we feel perfectly 
assured, that both morality and bumanity forbid the doing 
of what has been set on foot, in this matter—under any such 
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exigency as has existed hitherto. We are confident that no 
“military necessity’’ for what has been done in the premises, 
existed: that the American people are perfectly competent to 
achieve all the proper and avowed objects of this war, without 
resorting to extremities which would be even allowable as 
moral, humane, and legal: and that this indispensable result, 
so far from being promoted, will be seriously obstructed, by 
every attempt to carry on the war upon the new principles 
_and policy, avowed in the proclamation. So far from admit- 
ting that the emancipation of slaves, in this country, and 
under any possible circumstances, can be effected only by 
Executive authority; it seems clear to us, that from the very 
nature of government, of laws, and of property—to say 
nothing of our own Constitution and its particular provisions, 
such an apothegm as this one of Mr. Seward, is incapable of 
being true, except under an unrestrained despotism. To make 
the despotism military, is so far worse. The most dangerous 
part of the case, indeed, practically considered, is that which 
meets us in so many ways, under the assumption that “ mili- 
tary exigencies” justify the exercise by a Republican President, 
of vast and revolutionary powers, called war powers, which 
have no other source but war itself, and no other rule but the 
will of the commanders of armies, and no other limitation but 
the success of the operations. We undertake the accomplish- 
ment of the designs we have formed, and the gratification of 
the desires we cherish. The President has no war power except 
that he derives from the Constitution and laws of the United 
States—and from the law of nature and nations, as understood 
and practiced by civilized nations; and these latter can be a 
source of power to him, only so far as they do not conflict 
directly with the former. If the President, in a great public 
emergency, shall see fit to exercise powers that clearly do not 
belong to him, or that are very doubtful—for the purpose of 
supporting the institutions of the nation—it might be, that 
the nation, and posterity, would honor him for it, or would 
pass it over in silence and doubt, or would sharply condemn 
him. But all this is widely different, from avouching a neces- 
sity which does not adequately exist, for the accomplishment 
of a terrible and wide-spread revolution, not germain to the 
war—and not in the direction of the Constitution and laws— 
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and then avouching this code of war, as an adequate defense 
for the exereise of more than regal civil power. 

But for the abhorrence of the institution of slavery, cherished 
by a large portion of the party which brought Mr. Lincoln 
into power; but for the universal indignation of loyal men, at 
the conduct of the Rebel States ; but for the impression on the 
public mind, which has been so diligently, and in some 
instances so ably, nourished through the press, that slavery 
was rather the cause than the occasion of all our recent 
national ‘troubles; we do not suppose that any such plans for’ 
the universal destruction of slavery in America, as those urged 
by Mr. Lincoln, more espetially that are contained in his proc- 
lamation, could ever have emanated from the Chief Magis- 
trate of the nation. If we admit that all these motives to 
violent proceedings, on our part, are just and well-founded, 
it is still of the last importance that we should consider, 
whether the particular course which we are urged to take is 
right or wise, and whether the particular end we are to obtain 
by that course is competent to us—or if competent, whether it 
does not necessarily defeat the possibility of one of the grand 
objects of the war, namely: the'restoration of the Union. Are 
the Free States prepared to say, they will not tolerate a Slave 
State in the Union? If they are, this war is not only cruel 
and useless, but is prosecuted on false pretexts. If they are 
not, then these schemes of abolition, which are attempted to 
be made national, the moment they invoke force, become 
wholly mischievous, and probably incapable of success. Or 
shall we say, that the disloyal Slave States have forfeited their 
right to be members of the Union, and that we will readmit 
them on condition of the abolition of slavery in them all, 
and as they will not do this voluntarily, we will do it by force? 
But the war itself proceeds on the fundamental idea, that the 
States can not dismember the nation by seceding from it, and 
that the nation will not allow them to do so. But by that, do 
we mean that we will recover the territory embraced in those 
States, abolish so much of their laws, institutions, rights, and 
property, as we disapprove, and then create new States, on a 
different foundation, out of the conquered territory? Or do 
we not rather mean, that this nation, Union, and Constitu- 
tion, having embraced those States, as they were, as integral 
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parts of all, and they, with us, having constituted the glorious 
unity which we wil] not see destroyed ; their right to return 
is exactly as indestructible as their right to go off was un- 
founded ; and our obligation to receive them is exactly as 
broad as our right to force them back? This very procla- 
mation of the President, admits that all the States in arms 
on the 22d of September, 1862, who would lay down their 
arms by the Ist of January, 1868, should escape the forcible — 
mapumission of their slaves ; and all his proposals to the loyal 
Slave States, are addressed to their sovereign discretion. And 
Mr. Seward says to our Minister in England: “ We deplore 
the sufferings which the war has brought, and are ready and 
anxious to end the contest. We offer the simple terms, of res- 
toration of the Union, and oblivion of the crimes committed 
against it, as soon as may be compatible with the public safety ” 
(August 18th, 1862). What, then, can we say, if not that this 
forcible abolition of slavery is wholly incompatible with any 
right we possess to restore the Union at all—besides being emi- 
ently destructive of all rational hopes of restoring it as it was— 
or even of retaining the territory of the revolted States, in a 
form capable of being of any value to us, even if we can con- 
quer and hold it by the utter ruin if not destruction of the 
white race in those States. There are rights that can not be 
calied in question, without abolishing society; and amongst 
these are the mutual rights of the nation and the States which 
constitute this nation. There are vested rights, which can not 
be legally divested at all—nor forcibly divested without inflict- 
ing more misery and injustice, than can ever result from their 
continuance; and amongst these are the rights of property. 
In the sight of God, much may be said truly against the insti- 
tution of hereditary slavery; but in the sight of the Federal 
Constitution, of the American Union, of our national life, 
of this terrible war, and of its conclusion in a manner the least 
fatal to us—nothing can be said about it, more entirely to be 
rejected, than that it can be legally abolished by force, or that 
either in good faith or in true wisdom, any such attempt 
should be made. 

Let us, however, consider for a moment, the practical work- 
ing of this belligerent right of ours, put in full exercise. It 
is extremely probable, if not certain, that the slaves actually 
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set free under this proclamation, will be only such as can come 
into personal contact with our military or naval forces—while 
the war lasts. That is, the proclamation, instead of freeing 
the slaves and ending the war by that means, will only be 
efficacious so far as our arms can practically enforce it; and 
this great belligerent right, instead of promoting the success of 
our cause, will only embitter our enemies, and dangerously 
divide us. Let us suppose, however, that our overwhelming 
comparative force, with God’s blessing on it, will presently free 
all the slaves in the Rebel States, crush all opposition from the 
white race, and completely restore the Union to its former 
integrity and peace. Is there any power in the Constitution, 
whereby all the Southern States could be prevented from after- 
ward re-establishing the institution of slavery, as sovereign 
States of the Union? Nay, is there any power that could 
legally, or peacefully prevent them from dealing with the 
very slaves we had taken from them in such a way, as to make 
the freedom we had forcibly established, at least as horrible as 
the bondage we destroyed ? ? Or let us suppose the result will 
be a mixed population, in the ten or eleven Rebel States, of 
whites and liberated slaves, not very unequally divided ; or 
that the black race will greatly predominate, or even that ulti- 
mately it will exclusively occupy many States of the far South. 
Is there, in this country, a party respectable in point of num- 
bers, or intelligence, that seriously believes, such a result would 
be one we can constitutionally procure, or that after we have 
done it, we shall have done a thing advantageous to ourselves, 
to our country, or to humanity at large? But there are other, 
and far more probable results. Do we not understand that this 
pledge of armed support to three millions of slaves, dwelling 
amongst less than four millions of whites, has a terrible signifi- 
cance, which the whites will comprehend at once, and which 
the blacks will not be slow in interpreting? Suppose the whites 
take the initiative, who can guarantee even the lives of the 
adult male blacks outside of the lines of our armies? Or 
suppose the blacks take the initiative, who can guarantee the 
safety of the white women and children scattered over a 
region as extensive as all that embraced in all the Northern 
States? And who shall be able after these horrors, on either 
side, or both, to prove that they went much further in the 
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exercise of belligerent rights than —— but no: God forbid 
that the fearful conclusion of that logic, should ever be obliged 
to be written down against us! Itis impossible to exaggerate 
to us, the fearful calamity that has already fallen upon our 
country ; impossible to express in terms stronger than our 
desires, the necessity of restoring the Union of that country, 
and of preserving its free and true national existence. Butthere 
are proposals, whose acceptance must aggravate all the horrora 
of our present condition, and cloud every hope of the future. 
There are things which a nation can not do, and live a glorious 
life afterward. 

The plan for emancipation proposed by the President in his 
late annual message, by way of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution; agrees essentially, in its leading features, with 
that proposed at first in his special message—and differs in all 
its principles and remedies, from his proclamation. We sup- 
pose he would account for this agreement and difference, by 
considering his first and last plans peaceful remedies—and 
the plan of his proclamation a belligerent remedy: and, to a 
certain extent, that explanation is just. , It also, to a certain 
extent, explains why all three of the plans might be consid- 
ered as depending at the same moment; for some of the Slave 
States are at war, and some at peace with the States of the 
North—and some of those at peace, it might be supposed, 
might accept the first plan of the President when indorsed by 
Congress—while others, it might be supposed, might refuse to 
accept it, unless they had constitutional security for its faith- 
ful execution on the part of the Government; and moreover, 
it might be supposed to be possible, that some States, or parts 
of States, might escape the fate denounced in the proclamation, 
by laying down their arms—and then the proposed amend- 
ment of the Constitution, if it should be adopted, would apply 
to them, without any new action on the part of the General 
Government. We may be permitted to observe, that unless 
the character of the President is much misconceived by those 
whose good opinion is of far more value to him, than the 
clamorous applause of partizans, who desire to use him for 
their own purposes; he will, probably, extend considerably 
beyond the 1st of January, 1*63, the time allowed to all the 
Rebel States ; or, he will, in his proposed proclamation of that 
45 
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date, carefully discriminate, and designate, at first, only those 
States, or parts of States, in which the fate of the war will, 
_-probably, be decided. And we venture to add, if the peril to 
his administration and his party, which his proclamation has 
unquestionably produced, and his respect for public sentiment 
which has strongly pronounced against it, and which is stead- 
ily organizing in that direction; should lead him to abandon 
altogether—or even to omit for the present—the enforcement 
of his proclamation; he would do more for his own fame, for 
the triumph of the national cause, for the future peace and 
glory of his country, and for securing a fair, and to a certain 
extent, perhaps, a favorable consideration of his other plans 
of slave emancipation, than he can ever achieve by any use he 
ean make of that proclamation. 

~The plan of the annual message while essentially agreeing, 
differs from the original plan of compensated emancipation, in 
some particulars, which, on one hand might facilitate, and on 
the other might obstruct both its adoption and its execution. 
It proposes an amendment to the Federal Constitution— 
whereby the greatest attainable certainty would be secured, 
that whatever Slave States adopted the plan, would be paid for 
their manumitted slaves. But is there any probability that 
two-thirds of each house of Congress, will vote for this, or any 
similar amendment of the Constitution ; even though a majority 
of each house might pass an act to pay a comparatively mod- 
erate amount, if by so doing emancipation would be promptly 
secured in some particular State, or perhaps in several, whose 
position was important, and whose slaves were not very 
numerous. But if Congress should propose the amendment 
asked for by the President, is there any probability that three- 
fourths of the States (twenty-seven States) would adopt it? 
We think not the slightest. The President, we believe, was 
an old Whig; and probably his nomination and election were 
due, in a great degree, to the power of that element in the 
Republican party. In some of his principles he seems to coin- 
cide fully, with those of the Abolitionists, pure and simple, who 
constitute the destructive element of the Republican party: 
while in many of his principles, he seems to differ entirely 
from this active and numerous portion of his supporters. 
These can cordially support the proclamation ; but without a 
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total abandonment, not only of some of their fundamental 
principles, but of the very germ of all their principles, they 
can never vote for such an amendment of the Constitution as 
that proposed by the President. On the other hand, the ques- 
tion of compensation at a low rate for manumitting slaves, so 
far as it is to influence the slaveholding States, has a delusive 
importance in the eyes of the President. As a mere question 
of money, the market of the South would, in ordinary times, 
compensate the slave-owners of any Border State, that abol- 
ished slavery, at least three times, if not five times as liberally, 
as the General Government ever would, under the proposed 
plan; and, at the same time, nearly all the other questions 
that embarrass the subject, would be solved of themselves. 
Thus, suppose Kentucky, twelve years ago, had prospectively 
abolished slavery—operating exclusively on the after-born— 
giving half the time the President proposes for the finishing 
of the process, and beginning five years after the passage of 
the act of emancipation. In those five years all the slaves in 
the hands of pro-slavery men, would have been sold out of the 
State, at very high prices, or removed with their owners far- 
ther South: at the end of the time limited, Kentucky would 
have been a Free State: and the increased number of free 
negroes left in the State, would have been only such as had 
been slaves to persons who favored their liberation. This is a 
real case; and Kentucky, we regret to say, decidedly refused 
to do, or to allow, anything looking toward the destruction 
of slavery in her borders. And it may be confidently relied 
on, that she is nearer to emancipation than any of the States, 
except, perhaps, Delaware, Maryland, and Missouri. And, 
therefore, we presume it may be positively asserted, that there 
are other and far weightier considerations, than any question 
connected with compensation by the General Government; 
which render it morally certain, that if all the Free States 
were to vote for this amendment to the Constitution, the num- 
ber of Slave States necessary to its adoption (seven) could not be 
secured. But there is a third class of persons, great in point of 
numbers, and powerful by their influence—found in every part 
of this nation, who habitually revere the institutions of the 
country as the growth of many generations—and the product 
af ages of wise and successful training—and the safeguard 
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of a high and peculiar civilization. Such men see no human 
hope for our country, higher than is couched in the phrase— 
which is already beginning to be reviled—“ Our Union as it was, 
and our Constitution as it is.’ Whatever the Constitution has 
embraced and secured, from its birth, it is still competent to 
embrace and secure; and whatever inheritance it received from 
the past, and has kept till now, it can transmit to the future. 
It was a growth, not a creation; as the Union was also a 
growth and not a creation; and as all that is permanent and 
useful and safe, in all nations, and amongst all races, always 
must be. Such men would, at no time, have changed the 
Constitution, or tampered with our civilization, in the inter- 
ests of slavery; such men will not now change the Consti- 
tution, in order to give freer scope to a national effort to 
destroy slavery, and to centralize and endow with national 
power, a permanent pressure against the peculiar form of soci- 
ety and civilization, which covers nearly half the populated 
territory of the nation. We feel confident, that the proposed 
amendment will not be adopted into the Constitution. And 
we trust that the President will see therein, proof that the 
nation does not consider negro slavery, as it exists in many of 
the States, in any proper sense, a national institution; that it 
does not recognize any duty on its part to extinguish it; and 
that it feels perfectly competent both to restore and maintain 
the Union, and to preserve and enforce the Constitution and 
the laws—wholly irrespective of slaves and slavery. 

There is one more topic, of the highest practical importance, 
with regard to which the mind of the President seems to have 
wavered somewhat, between the time of writing his special 
message, and that of writing his annual message. We allude 
to the disposition proposed to be made of the slaves liberated, 
whether by voluntary compensated action of the States, or by 
the exercise of the belligerent rights of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We suppose, that even if both these plans should be 
abandoned, the chances of war, ax well as-its necessities, and 
even duties, would cause a large number of slaves to accumu- 
late on the hands of the Government, during the existence 
of hostilities. While we are well convinced, that the number 
of these persons would have been very much smaller, if the 
Government had caused the slaves of loyal citizens to be 
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treated exactly as if they were free and white—that is, had 
excluded them from the lines of the armies—and that by this 
means, the whole matter would have been greatly and justly 
simplified: and while we are fully satisfied, that a very differ- 
ent line of conduct should have been adopted toward loyal and 
disloyal masters respectively ; we admit—nay, we assert—that 
it is inconsistent with the honor and dignity of the nation, 
that slaves once accepted and used in its military service, or 
given the protection of its flag, should afterward be returned 
to slavery. Upon supposition of the full success of the procla- 
mation—there would be about three millions of emancipated 
slaves in the territory of the Rebel States. Upon supposition 
of the complete success of the plan of compensated manumis- 
sion, whether under the special, or the annual message, there 
would be about one million more of free negroes scattered 
through the territory of the Border Slave States. Upon sup- 
position of the failure of all the plans suggested by the Presi- 
dent, there would still be many thousands of negroes removed 
from the control of their masters, by the chances of the war. 
Whatever the number might be, by any or all of these means, 
there must be added about five hundred thousand free negroes 
already in the country—the greater part in the present Slave 
States. The point upon which the mind of the President 
seems to have wavered, concerns the removal of these persons, 
and their colonization in some foreign country. In hig last 
statements, contained in his annual message—that point seems 
to be greatly, if not intentionally weakened. It is to be left 
as before to the voluntary choice of each negro, whether he 
will leave the country; but it is to be left also to the discretion 
of Congress, whether any appropriation shall be made to colo- 
nize even those who may desire to emigrate. And the drift 
of the observations of the President on the subject, clearly 
implies that as a body they are expected to remain where they 
are liberated. That this would be the result, unless they were 
forcibly removed, need not be doubted. 

Weill not, at the close of a paper like this, go into the proof 
and illustration of the utter ruin which would overwhelm the 
black race under such circumstances, nor of the indescribable 
shock which such a result would produce to every element of 
prosperity—nay, even of civilization, throughout every region 
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where the black race approximated the whites, in numbers, with 
tolerable nearness. No ingenuity of vengeance armed with 
irresistible power, could inflict upon any civilized country, a 
more consummate destruction. And even if any have brought 
themselves to believe that it is a fate due indiscriminately to 
rebels and traitors, and to all dependent on them, and all con- 
nected with them; we beseech them to reflect, whether it is 
worthy of us to inflict such a fate on an immense portion of our 
own race, for the supposed benefit of an alien and inferior 
race, under the pretext of loyalty and patriotism, or worthy 
of our arms to commit the slaughter otherwise needless, which 
must precede such a fate, before any race with Saxon or Nor- 
man or American blood in their veins, will submit to it! 
Under the ordering of Providence, acts of extreme wrong 
often defeat themselves. What if the armies under their fierce 
teaching, take up the parable concerning this mighty code of 
war—before which constitutions and laws are silent? What 
if they interpret for themselves, this code already so fearfully 
interpreted by others; and it teach them the immeasurable dif- 
ference of a war to restore the Union, and maintain the Con- 
stitution, and enforce the laws; from a war to establish the 
‘freedom and supremacy of the black race in the South, and 
confer on free negroes, whether as individuals, or as States, 
that perfect equality with ourselves, whether personal, social, 
civil, or political, which has been, for a whole generation, the 
abolition ery, wherever its voice has been heard? What then 
about belligerent rights, supreme over the Constitution? 
What about the fate of a great people, with a million of its 
citizens in arms—divided against each other—as to the real 
cause for which they took them up—and the proper object for 
which they should be used? After that comes a Dictator! 
Let it be well understood, that we expressly except the Presi- 
dent—of whose patriotism we have no doubt, from any inti- 
mation, more serious, than having been betrayed into a grave 
and dangerous mistake, upon a subject of extreme peril to 
the country. And let no one imagine that we have any other 
design than to prevent, as far as our poor efforts can, the 
abuse of that mistake, to irreparable injury, at a period to the 
last degree critical, and yet not without the power of early 
and signal triumph. 
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From discussions so protracted, in which so many and such 
vast interests are involved, we return with clear conceptions, 
whether they be just or not, upon the two immediate topics, 
which pervade the whole—Negro Slavery and the Civil War. 

We have no doubt, that God, in his own good time and way, 
_ will give to the human race that freedom, which it lost before 
the dawn of history, which it has always sighed for, which it 
never understood, and which but a small portion of it now 
possesses. We have no doubt it is the duty of all men, each 
according to his place and his degree, to strive that this, and 


every other real blessing, should be obtained by every one_ 


competent to enjoy and use it aright. But we believe in the 
providence of God; and it seems to us a folly, if not a sin, to 
attempt to frustrate the course of Providence—whether by 


hastening, or by retarding it—or in any other way. And we —~ 


believe in the binding obligation of ten thousand duties, higher 
than the special one, of striving to set free all the slaves in 
America who are fit to be free; and do not believe it is any- 
body’s duty, to set those free who are unfit to be free; and 
after much experience, we greatly doubt whether it is best, 
by individual cases, to set a few negroes free in States where 
the blacks generally remain slaves. Moreover, both from 
instinct, and from a sense of duty, we prefer our own country 
far before all others—and our race far beyond all besides; and 
we will never consent to endanger, much less to ruin, the one 
or the other, upon consideration of the advantage thereby 
to African slaves. The emancipation of slaves in America, 
beginning at the North with small numbers, has gradually 
proceeded South, and to larger numbers. It will go forward, 
in our opinion, in the same way; by a process certain in itself, 
but liable to be disturbed and retarded. From our earliest 


manhood, long ago, we have thought and said Kentucky | 


would consult her interest, her duty, and her fame, by pro- 
ceeding with the work. She thought not; and she has loved 
and trusted us too much for us to rebuke her, even when 


thought she erred. We do not believe that the slaves, gener~ \ 


ally, in a single cotton or sugar State of this nation, are now \ 
qualified to use or enjoy freedom; or that any of those States 
are in a condition to set them free. We do not believe that 
the Federal Government has the least power, of peace or war, 


| 





| 
| 
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to abolish slavery in any State; nor that the pretext set up 
to justify such an attempt, ought to have any influence upon 
just and enlightened men. We believe that servitude, in all 
its forms, is an incident of the fallen condition of man—like 
poverty, or sickness—and not a sin of itself: that hereditary 
slavery is the worst form of servitude ; and that all men ought 
to do what they can to alleviate the evils and miseries of 
slavery, poverty, sickness, and every badge of our fallen state. 
In the question of vested rights to property, under the Federal 
Constitution, we do not believe that the inquiry concerning 
the moral character of the property, is one competent for 
Congress or the President to make: but if they will make it 
about slavery, their decision ought to be as stated above. The 
difference in color, of various races of human beings, we 
believe to have been intentionally brought about by God, tor 
righteous ends, which are unknown to us; and that God will 
finally give to each of these races that portion of the earth 
best fitted for them. We do not believe, that any two of the 
three great races—black, yellow, and fair, can, if anywhere 
near equal as to number, live contentedly together, in peace and 
equality—except where all are equally slaves—or where polyg- 
amy is permitted: and therefore, that in Slave States, where 
the slaves and masters are of different races, and the slaves 
numerous, emancipation should always be followed by the 
colonization of the slaves: and we believe that the founding 
of black Free States, within the tropics, is one of the highest 
necessities of the human race. We believe, that this civil 
war, will probably, in a legitimate prosecution of it, greatly 
weaken the political power of the Slave States relatively con- 
sidered ; that it will demoralize the institution of slavery to a 
fearful extent ; and that results from it may be reached con- 
cerning slavery, in opposite directions, far beyond our ability 
a And finally we do not believe that the existence 
slavery, is so serious an obstacle to our triumph, as to justify 
‘any apprehension, or any resort to unusual or illegal acts; 
while, on the other hand, its total destruction, in the due, 
vigorous, and legal prosecution of the war, to complete suc- 
‘cess, ought not to hinder us, from putting the doctrine and 
practice of secession forever at rest. 
~~And now a few sentences with regard to the other topic 
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Those rights which are called belligerent, can mean, amongst 
civilized nations, nothing more than such as are conferred by 
such nations on their own troops engaged in actual war, 
together with such in addition as by the common consent of 
such nations, arise out of the law of nature and nations, 
applied to the condition of actual war. In this country the 
power to make war resides in Congress—in the law-making 
department of the Government—and not in the Executive— 
who is a President, and not a sovereign. But in no country, 
and under no form of government, can belligerent rights be 
supposed to be conferred by the intention of the sovereign 
power, against itself. They are rights, so far as by actual war 
they reside in our President, as Commander-in-Chief—which 
he is to exercise for and not against the nation—under and not 
against the Constitution—for the more effectual accomplish- 
ment of that which the Constitution allows to be accomplished 
by war: it it the opposite party, if anybody, whose belligerent 
rights would increase any other rights they might have, to 


contemn and override our Constitution. Upon supposition, 


that neither Congress nor the President, nor both—have any 
power to abolish slavery in any State, in time of peace; it is 
as certain as truth, almost self-evident, can make it—that a 
state of war can confer no such power upon either of them; 


and least of all, as we have before shown, upon the President. _. 


If it is denied that the Rebel States are States, in the sense 
of this argument; the cavil would not help the denier at all— 
because the idea of our President permanently abolishing 
slavery in a foreign State, by proclamation, under the laws of 
war, is too futile to require particular reply; but if the fact 
assumed in the cavil is true—and the Rebel States are not 
States appertaining to this nation, owing obedience to our 
Constitution and laws, and entitled to return to that obedi- 
ence, in the unimpaired exercise of all the rights they ever 
had—why, then, our war on them is a war of passion and 
aggression, and not a war of duty and national preservation. 
No belligerent right confers on anybody, anywhere, the 
power exercised in the portion of the proclamation here 
spoken of. If it were otherwise, the exercise of that power 
would belong to Congress, and not to the Exeeutive Depart- 
ment. Even if both these statements were erroneous, and 
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such a power did result from civilized war, and was vested in 
the President—he would be prohibited from its use, by the 
supreme law of this country—by the tenor ang enactments of 
which he is supremely bound. We have already attempted, 
at considerable length, to show that little else than evil, and 
that manifold and terrible, can result from any serious attempt 
to exercise this enormous and baseless power. 

The fate of nations, like that of individuals, is in the hands 
of God. His dealings with the American people have been won- 
derful, from their first settlement on this continent, nearly two 
and a half centuries since. And his dealings with the Ameri- 
can nation, since the thirteen colonies, nearly eighty-seven 
years ago, led by his providence, became a nation composed 
of Sovereign States—or if any prefer it, became Sovereign 
States composing a nation; have never ceased to be full of 
mercy—full also of the promise of mercies still in store. Here 
we plant ourselves with confiding faith in God. We can not 
see that his use of this great nation is done: we can not con- 
strue his providence toward us, and understand that he has 
achieved all he designed by creating such a nation, and lead- 
ing it as he has done. He is trying us, to reveal our fitness for 
a higher destiny ; he is punishing us for our unthankfulness, 
our unprofitableness, our manifold sins; he is purging us 
thoroughly, for a more glorious career, to be achieved through 
coming ages. So we understand the calamities that have 
come upon us; so we understand our duty, in the midst of 
them all. To this fundamental and decisive ground of confi- 
dence—let us add one more, which fortifies and establishes our 
right to trust as we do. God, in his great goodness, kept back 
the nation from giving just provocation, for this frightful 
war; and in his adorable mercy, he has abundantly laid to our 
hands, all that is needful to bring it to a speedy and triumph- 
ant end. Our clear and imperative duty lies before us. Let 
us discharge it in the fear of God—and reap, as a nation, the 
great reward. What we are called to do—first of all—is to 
break the military power of our rebellious countrymen. In 
doing this, instead of being phrenzied by their stubborn oppo- 
sition—let us frankly honor the heroism of our race displayed 
by them. The brave, love the brave : and these men are wor- 
thy to die at our side—rather than by our hands. Of all wars, 
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those like this, tend to the greatest ferocity; yet of all wars, 
the grand objects we propose in this, ought to be effective in 
keeping us the most carefully from all injustice or barbarity. 

It is not to exterminate—but it is to restore, that we have put 
forth such amazing force. It is impossible to withhold our 
hand—or turn aside from the battle, till the work of war and 
death has achieved its indispensable object: but after that, ‘ 
comes a work of life and peace, which we must perform as 
thoroughly as the work of war and death. And—with God’s 
blessing—that work of life and peace can be achieved as per- 
fectly, if we keep ourselves in a temper fit for its performance, 

as we are sure the preliminary work of war and death can be, 

if we quit ourselves like men. Great as is our confidence th 

this rebellion can be conquered—it does not exceed the 
strength of our conviction, that a failure, afterward, to restore | 
the Union as it was, would be attributable at least as much to | 
our own folly, as to the phrensy of the Southern people. 
What should be the fate of men and parties who seek to” 
bring out of the most costly triumph, only ignominy and 
ruin? t 











ERRATA. 


Tux reader will please correct the following errata in our article on Imputa- 
tion, in the December Number: 

On page 544, line 6 from bottom, for Richliew read Richelieu. 

P. 544, 1.9 from bottom, for went to complete read fully completed. 


P. 547, 1. 1, for Jena read Jena. 

P. 647, 1. 5, after Part add a . (the word is an abbreviation for Parte). 
P. 547, 1. 14, for Francke read Faneker. 

P. 547, for iy read éy’. 

P. 549, 1. 10 from top, for gue read quae. 

P. 549, 1. 2 of note, for 61 read 62. 

P. 551, 1. 7 from bottom, for Sac. read Saec. 

P. 558, 1. 7 for overtakes read overtake. 

P. 553, 1. 10 from bottom for all read other. 

P. 554, 1. 1 of note for flagrant read singular. 

P. 555, 1.1 of note for an outrage read preposterous. 
P. 557, 1. 22 after transgression add a period. 
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BUSINESS NOTE TO OUR PATRONS. 


THE Association which edits and publishes this Review, in issuing the 
last number for 1862, venture, in this manner, to explain their views and 
wishes with respect to it. . , 

It is two years since they undertook to establish this work. Before 
the first number was issued, an attempt, growing out of the secession 
revolt, was made to suppress it. At the end of the first year of its pub- 
lication, a second attempt, still more embarrassing, was made to pre- 
vent its continuance. The first attempt was frustrated by private means, 
and the second one by an appeal to the public. At the end of the first 
year, the subscription list was withheld from the Association—and what- 
ever subscribers the work now has, were obtained by means of the 
appeal just spoken of. The income of the work really paid in during 
the two years now closed, has defrayed the whole expenses of the pub- 
lication, including the stereotyping of both volumes ; and a surplus of 
cash and unpaid subscriptions to a certain amount, remains to aid its 
publication during the year 1863. For it will be clearly understood 
that the labors and responsibilities of the Association, have been wholly 
gratuitous from the beginning. The resources of the work, therefore, 
on which its continuance depends, consist of the moderate amount of 
cash saved, of unpaid subscriptions for 1862—of subscriptions for 1863— 
of proceeds of sales of Volumes I and II; and if all these fail to cover 
expenses, the work must stop, or the members of the Association must 
use their private means, so far as any may be left to them, after the con- 
tinual desolation of Kentucky, where they all reside, by war and rapine., 

It seems to us that the continuance of the work, and its permanent 
establishment, are matters of sufficient public importance, to make it 
our duty to bestow our labor and care, and to incur considerable risk 
and responsibility in endeavoring to secure those objects. And we venture 
to express the hope, that our present subscribers will view the matter 
in the same light, and continue their patronage of the work; and that 
others, who have not hitherto taken it, will become subscribers for it, 
We are fully aware that many of the reasons which render the contin- 
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uance of the work more important than ever, are connected with others 
which greatly increase the difficulty of doing so. We can only say, we 
will, with God’s help, do our duty faithfully in these sad and perilous 
times, if there are people enough in the country, who value our services 
sufficiently to enable us to maintain our position. 

Notwithstanding the great increase in the cost of publication, we will 
make no change in the terms of subscription. The terms printed on 
the fourth page of the cover will be adhered to strictly on our part, 
leaving to our subscribers to select, each for himself, whether they will 
prefer to pay $2 each in advance, as oneof a club of five, paying together, 
or $2.50 in advance separately—or $3 within the year. 

It is possible we may be obliged, as we do not increase the price, to 
avoid some of the great increase in cost, by some little change in the 
type and paper, used in the work. In that case, however, there shall be 
no reduction in the amount of the printed matter in each number ; but 
only less paper, and not so high priced—and a somewhat closer, but still 
excellent type. We can not, however, be sure, at this time, that any 
change will be necessary. 

Such of our present subscribers as wish to discontinue their subscrip- 
tion at the end of this year, will save us both trouble and expense, by 
notifying us of their intention, before any part of the March Number 
for 1863, is printed off ; that is to say, as soon as they see this notice— 
if they shall not have already, recently, done so. 

All letters of business, including payments, new subscriptions, and 
discontinuances, must be addressed to Rev. H. H. Allen, Review Office, 
Danville, Ky. Other letters can be addressed to any member of the 
Association. 

We may add that punctuality in the issue of the work—which has 
been impossible during 1862—will, we believe, be secured hereafter. 

Danvit_ez, Ky., December, 1862. 
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